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PREFACE. 



THE object of the following Selection is 
to present the Pnblic with all those 
Pnpers which have been most admired, 
for their literary merit, in the writings of 
the British Essayists, and, at the same 
time, to embrace a complete body of in- 
struction on every^ subject of Life and 
Manners. By rejecting many Essays, 
which, having been written on temporary 
topics, have now lost all interest, and 
many of very inferior merit, which have 
neither novelty in the subject nor spirit 
in the execution, these volumes will be 
found to contain, witliin a moderate com- 
pass, whatever is best calculated to con- 
vey instruction and entertainment, se- 
lected from Authors who are universally 
acknowledged to be our greatest masters 
of common life, and have contril)uted, 
above all others, to cultivate the minds 
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and re6ne the manners of the people of 
this country. 

The British Essayists have exhausted 
all the arts of fine writing in treating of 
subjects of universal interest : they have 
given a home force and spirit to their 
writings by all those delicate turns of 
thought, and graces of diction^ which en- 
able authors of a polite genius to engage 
our affections, while they convince our 
reason. Anxious rather to be considered 
just observers of men and manners than 
profound scholars, their erudition is every- 
where made subservient to the purposes 
of life, and appears rather from the solid 
texture and fine polish of their works, 
than from the barren pedantry of dis- 
playing their tools. They catch their 
topics warm from the practice of the 
world, animate their general precepts by 
particular instances, and engage our 
sympathy by conveying the impression of 
living manners. It is the familiar and 
engaging ease with which they carry us 
into all the walks of daily life, and lay 
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open the inmost recesses of the human 
heart, that gives them such a decided ad- 
vantage over more formal and elaborate 
treatises. These seldom temper the seve- 
rity of the instructor with the gaiety of 
the companion, and are, for the most 
part, too general and too much ab- 
stracted from the ways of the world, 
to meet with much attention from those 
who are immersed in its business, and 
actuated by a thousand little passions, 
which escape the observation of writers 
who take their aim at too great a dis- 
tance from the scene of action to be 
able to single out their man, and hit the 
latent infirmities of his nature. 

Besides the success with which they 
have inculcated the higher duties of 
morality, the British Essayists owe much 
of their reputation to the happy manner 
in which they have entered into all those 
minute circumstances which are included 
in the lesser morals, and affect the inter- 
course of social life. There are no other 
works which so effectually cultivate *^ 
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sense of propriety, or expose with more 
force the innmiierable impertineiicies of 
self-love, and all the false arts of pre- 
tenders of every sort. They have dra^rged 
out every little hidden vanity of the hu- 
man heart, and held up the mirror to 
every reij^ning absurdity; shaming those 
out of their follies bv the finest raillerv, 
who would never have listened to graver 
monitors. It is by thus showing ns, not 
only what man ought to be, but v/hat he 
is, both as it regards the higher duties 
and most minute decencies of every rela- 
tion, that they have been enabled to lay 
such a strong hold on the attention, and 
become our most valuable guides in what- 
ever regards the study of human nature 
and the conduct of life. 
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Tuesday, April 12, 1709. 

Quicquid agunt homines — 

. Nostri est farrago libelli. 

- Juv. Sat. i, 84, 83. 

Whate'er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. 

THOUGH the other PaperSj which are published 
for. the use of the good people of England, have 
certainly very wholesome effects, and are laudable 
in their particular kinds, they do not seem to come 
up to the main design of such narrations, which, I 
humbly presume, should be principally intended 
for the use of politic persons, who are so public- 
spirited as to neglect their own affairs to look into 
transactions of state. Now these gentlemen, for 
the most part, being persons of strong zeal, and 
weak intellects, it is both a charitable and necessary 
work to offer something, whereby such worthy and 
well-affected members of the commonwealth may 
be instructed, after their reading, what to think; 
which shall be the end and purpose of this my pa- 
per, wherein I shall, from time to time, report and 
consider all matters, of what kind soever, that sha 1 
«ccur to me, and publish such my advices and re- 
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flections every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
in the week, for the convenience of the post. I re- 
solve also to have something which may be of en- 
tertainment to the fair sex, in honour of whom I 
have invented the title of this paper. I therefore 
earnestly desire all persons, without distinction, to 
take it in for the present gratis, and hereafter at the 
price of one penny, forbulding all hawkei s to take 
more for it at their peril. And I desire all persons 
to consider, that I am at a very great charge for 
proper materials for this work, as well as that be- 
fore I resolved upon it, I had settled a correspond- 
ence in all parts of the known and knowing world. 
And forasmuch as this globe is not trodden upon by 
mere drudges of business only, but that men of spi- 
rit and genius are justly to be esteemed as consi- 
derable agents in it, wo shall not, upon a dearth of 
news, present you with musty foreign edicts, or dull 
proclamations, but shall divide our relation of the 
passages which occur in action or discourse 
throughout this town, as well as elsewhere, under 
such dates of places as may prepare you for the 
matter you are to expect, in tl)c following n)anner : — 

All accounts of Gallantry, Pleasure, and Enter- 
tainment, shall be under the article of While's Cho- 
colate House ; Poetry, under that of Will's Coffee 
House ; Learning, under the title of Grecian ; Fo- 
reign and Domestic News ynu will have from Saint 
James's Cofiec House; and what else I have to 
offer on any other subject shall be dated from my 
own apartment. 

I once more desire my reader to consider, that 
as 1 cannot keep an ingenious man to go daily to 
Will's under two pence each day, merely for his 
charges; to White's under six pence ; nor to the 
Grecian without allowing him some plain Spanish, 
to be as able as others at the learned table ; and 
that a good observer cannot speak with even kidney 
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at Saint James's without clean linen; T say these 
considerations will, I hope, make all persons willing 
to comply with my humble request (when my gratis 
slock is exhausted) ot" a penny apiece; especially 
since they are sure of some proper amusement, and 
that it is impossible for me to want means to enter- 
tain them, having, besides the force of my own 
parts, the power of divination, and that I can, by 
casting a figure, tell you all that will happen be- 
fore it comes to pass. 

But this last faculty I shall use very sparingly, 
and sp;^ak but of few things until they are passed, 
for fear of divulging matters which may otfend our 
superiors. 

Whitens Chocolate House, April 7. 

The deplorable condition of a very pretty gen- 
tleman, who walks here at the hours when men of 
quality first appear, is what is very much lamented. 
His history is, that on the 9th of September, 1705, 
being in his one and twentieth year, he was wash- 
ing his teeth at a tavern window in Pall Mall, when 
a fine equipage passed by, and in it a young lady, 
who looked up at him. Away goes the coach ; 
and the young gentleman pulled. "off his nightcap, 
and, instead of rubbing his gums, as he ought to 
do, out of the window, until about four of the clock, 
sits him down and spoke not a word until twelve 
at night; after which he began to inquire if any- 
body knew the lady ? The company asked, What 
lady ? but he sa'd no mora until they broke up at 
six in the morning. All the ensuing winter he went 
from church to church every Sunday, and from 
playhouse to playhouse every night in the week ; 
but could never find the original of the picture 
which dwelt in his bosom. In a word, his attention 
to any thing but his passion was utterly gone. He 
has lost all the money he ever played for, and been 
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confuted in every argument he has entered upon 
since the moment he first saw her. He is of a noble 
family, has naturally a very oood air, and is of a 
frank, honest temper : hut this passion has so ex- 
tremely rr.auled him, that his features are set and 
uninformed, and his whole visage is deadened by 
a long absence of thought. He never appears in 
any alacrity but when raised by wine ; at which 
time he is sure to come hither, and throw away a 
great deal of wit on fellows, who have no sense 
farther than just to observe, that our poor lover has 
most understanding when he is drunk, and is least 
in his senses when he is sober. 

From my own Apartment. 

I AM sorry I am obliged to trouble the public 
^v!th so much discourse upon a matter, which I at 
the very fust mentioned as a trifle, viz. the death of 
Mr. Partridge, under whose name there is an Al- 
manack come out for the year 1709. In one page 
of which it is asserted by the said John Partridge, 
that he is still living; and not only so, but that he 
was also living some time before, and even at the 
instant when 1 writ of his death. I have in anuther 
place, and in a paper by itself, sufficiently con- 
vinced this man that he is dead; and, if he has any 
shame, I do not doubt but that by this time he owns 
it to all his actjuaintance : for though the legs and 
arms and whole body of that man may still appear, 
and perform their animal functions ; yet since, as 
I have elsewhere observed, his art is gone, the man 
is gone. I am, as I said, concerned, that this little 
matter should make so much noise ; but since I ain 
engaged, 1 take myself obliged in honour to go on 
in my lucubrations; and by the help of those arts 
of which 1 am master, as well as my skill in astro- 
logical speculations, I shall, as 1 see occasion, pro- 
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eeed to confute other dead men, who pretend to 
be in being, that they are actually deceased. I 
therefore give all men fair warning to amend their 
manners, tor I shall from time to time print bills of 
mortality; and I beg the pardon of all such who 
shall be named therein, if they who are good for 
nothing shall find themselves in the number of the 
deceased. 



White's Chocolate House, April 20. 

" Wiio names tliat lost thing, love, without a tear, 
Since so debauch'd by ill-bred customs here ? 
To an exact perfection they have brougkt 
The action, love, the passiun is forgot." 

THIS was long ago a witty author's lamentation, 
but the evil still continues; and, if a man of any 
delicacy were to attend the discourses of the young 
fellows of this age, he would believe there were 
none but prostitutes to make the objects of passion. 
So -true it is what the author of the above verses 
said, a little before Jiis death, of the modern pre- 
tenders to gallantry : " They set up for wits in this 
age, by saying, when they are sober, what they of 
the last spoke only when they were drunk. '* But 
Cupid is not only blind at present, but dead drunk; 
he has lost all his faculties : else how should Celia 
be so long a maid, with that agreeable behaviour ? 
Corinna, with that sprightly wit ? Lesbia, with 
that heavenly voice } And Sacharissa, with all those 
excellencies in one person, frequent the park, the 
play, and murder the poor tits that drag her to 
public places, and not a man turn pale at her ap- 
pearance? But such is the fallen state of love, 
that, if it were not for honest Cynthio, who is true 
to the cause, we should hardly have a pattern left 
of the ancierAt worthies that way : and indeed he 
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has but very little encouragement to pej-severe ; 
but he has a devotion, rather than love, lor his mis^ 
tress, and says. 

Only telt her that I love, 

Leave the rest to her and fate : 
Some kind planet tiom above 
May, perhaps, her passion move : 
Lovers on their stars must wait. 

But the stars I am so intimately acquainted with, 
that 1 can assure him that he will never have her : 
for, Avould you believe it ? though Cynthio has 
wit, good sense, fortune, and his very being de- 
pends upon her, the termagant for whom he sighs 
is in love with a fellow, who staves in the glass all 
the time he is with her, and lets her plainly see she 
may possibly be his rival, but never his mistress. 
Yet Cynthio, the same unhappy man whom I men- 
tioned in my first narrative, pleases hiiiiself with a 
vain imagination, that with the language of hi«. eyes, 
now he has found who she i«, he shall conquer her, 
though her eyes are intent upon one who looks 
from her ; which is ordinary with the sex. It is 
certainly a mistake in the ancients to draw the little 
gentleman, love, as a blind boy; for his real cha- 
racter is a little thief that squints. For ask 
Mrs. Meddle, who is a confidant, or spy, upon all 
passions in town, and she will tell you, that the 
whole is a game of cross purposes. The lover is 
generally pursuing one who is in pursuit of another, 
and running from one that desires to meet him. 
Nay, the nature of this passion is so justly repre- 
sented in a squinting little thief (who is always in 
a double action), that do but observe Clarissa next 
time you see her, and you will find, when her eyes 
have made their soft tour round the company, she 
makes no stay on him they say she is to marry, but 
rests two seconds of a minute on Wildair, who 
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neither looks nor thinks on her or any woman else. 
However, Cynthio had a bow from'her the other 
day, upon which he is very much come to himself; 
and I heard him send his man of an errand yester- 
day without any manner of hesitation ; a quarter 
of an hour after which he reckoned twenty, re- 
membered he was to sup with a friend, and went 
exactly to his appointment. I sent to know how 
he did this morning, and I find that he hath not 
forgot that he spoke to me yesterday. 



Tuesday, April 26, 

IT is so just an observation, that mocking is catch- 
ing, that I am become an unhappy instance of it, 
and am (in the same manner that I have represented 
Mr. Partridge) myself a dying man, in comparison 
of the vigour with which I first set out in the world. 
Had it been otherwise, you may be sure I would 
not have pretended to have given for news, as I did 
last Saturday, a diary of the siege of Troy. But 
man is a creature very inconsistent with himself : 
the greatest heroes are sometimes fearful ; the 
sprightliest wits at some hours dull ; and the greatest 
politicians on some occasions whimsical. But I 
shall not pretend to palliate or excuse the matter ; 
for I find, by a calculation of my own nativity, 
that I cannot hold out with any tolerable wit longer 
than two minutes after twelve of the clock at night, 
between the 18th and 19th of the next month; for 
which space of time you may still expect to hear 
from me, but no longer; except you will transmit 
to me the occurrences you meet with relating to 
your amours, or any other subject within the rules 
by which I have proposed to walk. If any gentle- 
man or lady sends to Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., at 
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Mr. Morphew's, near Stationers' Hall, by the penny 
post, the grief or joy of their soul, what they think 
fit of the matter shall be related in colours as much 
to their advantage as those in which Gervase has 
drawn the agreeable Chloe. But since, without 
such assistance, I frankly confess, and am sensible, 
that I have not a month's wit more, I think I ought, 
while I am in my sound health and senses, to make 
my will and testament; which I do in manner and 
form following : — 

Imprimis, I. give to the stockjobbers about the 
Exchange of London, as a security for the trusts 
daily reposed in them, all my real Estate ; which I 
do hereby vest in the said body of worthy citizens 
for ever. 

Item, I give my Chastity to all virgins who have 
withstood their market. 

Item, I give my Courage among all who are 
ashamed of their distressed friends, all sneakers in 
assemblies, and men who show valour in common 
conversation. 

Item, I give my Wit (as rich men give to the 
i*ich) among such as think they have enough already. 
And in case they shall not accept of the legacy, I 
give it to Bentivolio, to defend his works, from time 
to time, as he shall think fit to publish them. 

Item, I bestow my Learning upon the honorary 
naembers of the Royal Society. 

Now for the disposal of this Body. 

As these eyes must one day cease to gaze on 
Teraminta, and this heart shall one day pant no 
more for her indignation ; that is to say, since this 
body must be earth, I shall commit it to the dust 
in a manner suitable to my character. Therefore, 
as there arc those who dispute, whether there is any 
such real person as Isaac Bickerstalf, or not ? I shall 
excuse all persons who appear what they really are 
from coming to my funeral. But all those who are. 
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in their way of life, persona, as the Latins have it, 
persons assumed, and who appear what they really 
are not, are hereby invited to that solemnity. 

The body shall be carried by six watchmen, who 
are never seen in the day. 

Ite7n, The pall shall be held up by the six most 
known pretenders to honesty, wealth, and power, 
who are not possessed of any of them. The two 
first, a half lawyer, a complete justice. The two 
next, a chemist, a projector. The third couple, a 
treasury solicitor and^a small courtier. 

To make my funeral (what that solemnity, when 
done to common men, really is in itself) a very 
farce; and since all mourners are mere actors on 
these occasions, I shall desire those who are pro- 
fessedlj' such to attend mine. I humbly therefore 
beseech Mrs. Barry to act once more, and" be my 
widow. When she swoons away at the church 
porch, I appoint the merry Sir John Falstafl", and 
the gay Sir Harry Wildair to support her. 1 de- 
sire Mr. Pinkethman to follow in the habit of a 
cardinal, and Mr. Bullock in that of a privy coun- 
sellor. To make up the rest of the appearance, I 
desire all the ladies from the balconies to weep 
with Mrs. Barry, as they hope to be wives and 
widows themselves. I invite all, who have nothing 
else to do, to accept of gloves and scarves. 

Thus, with the great Charles V of Spain, I re- 
sign the glories of this transitory world : yet, at 
the same time, to show you my indifference, and 
that my desires are not too much fixed upon any 
thing, 1 own to you I am as willing to stay as to 
go : therefore leave it in the choice of my gentle 
readei-s, whether I shall hear from them, or ihey 
hear no more from me. 
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Will's Coffee House, ylpril 28. 

THIS evening we were entertained with The Old 
Bachelor, a comedy of deserved reputation. In 
the character which gives name to the play, there 
is excellently represented the reluctance of a bat- 
tered debauchee to come into the trammels of order 
and decency : he neither languishes nor burns, but 
frets for love. The gentlemen of more regular be- 
haviour are drawn with much spirit and wit, and 
the drama introduced by the dialogue of the first 
scene with uncommon, yet natural conversation. 
The part of Fondlewife is a lively image of the un- 
seasonable fondness of age and imijotcnce. But in- 
stead of such agreeable works as these, the town has 
for half an age been tormented with insects called 
Easy Writers, whose abilities Mr. \\'ycherly one day 
described excellently well in one word: "That," 
said he, " among these fellows is called Easy Writ- 
ing, which any one may easily write. Such janty 
scribblers are so justly laughed at for their sonnets 
on Phillis and Chloris, and fantastical descriptions 
in them, that an ingenious kinsman of mine, of the 
family of the Stalfs, IMr. Humphrey Wagstaff by 
name, has, to avoid their strain, run into a way per- 
fectly new, and described things exactly as they 
happen : he never forms fields, or nymphs oi" 
groves, where they are not ; but makes the inci- 
dents just as they really appear. For an example of 
it, I stole out of his manuscript the following lines: 
they are a description of the morning, but of the 
morning in town; nay, of the morning at this end 
of the town, wheie my kinsman at present lodges : — 

Now hardly here and there an hackney coach 
Appearing, shovv'd the ruddy morn's approach. 
Islow Betty from her master's bed had ilown, 
And sofdy stole to discompose her own. 
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Tlie slipshod 'prentice, from his master's door, 

Had par'd the street, and sprinkled round the floor. 

Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dext'rous airs, 

Prepar'd to scrub the entry and the stairs. 

The youth with brooniy stumps began to trace 

The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the place. 

The smallcoal-man was heard with cadence deep. 

Till drown'd in shriller notes of chimney-sweep. 

Duns at his lordship's gates began to meet ; 

And brickdust Moll had scream'd through half a street. 

The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 

Duly let out a' nights to steal for fees. 

The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands, 

And schoolboys lag with satchds in their hands. 

All that I apprehend is, that dear Numps will be 
angry I have published these lines; not that he has 
any reason to be ashamed of them, but for fear of 
those rogues, the bane to all excellent performances, 
the imitators. Therefore, beforehand, I bar all de- 
scriptions of the evening ; as, a medley of verses 
signif5'ing grey peas are now cried warm ; that 
wenches now begin to amble round the passages of 
the playhouse : or of noon ; as, that fine ladies and 
great beaux are just yawning out of their beds and 
windows in Pall Mall, and so forth. I forewarn 
also all persons fi om encouraging any draughts after 
my cousin; and foretel any man who shall go about 
Wto imitate him, that he will be very insipid. The 
family stock is embarked in this design, and we will 
not admit of counterfeits: Dr. Anderson and his 
heirs enjoy his pills; Sir William Read has the 
cure of eyes, and Monsieur Rosselli only can cure 
the gout. We pretend to none of these things ; but 
to examine who and who are together, to tell any 
mistaken man he is not what he believes he is, to 
distinguish merit, and expose false pretences to it, 
is a liberty our family has by law in them, from an 
intermarriage with a daughter of Mr. Scoggin, the 
famous droll of the last century. This right i design 
to make use of ; but I will not encroach upon the 
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above-mentioned adepts, or any other. At the same 
time I shall take all the privileges I may, as an | 
Englishman, and will lay hold of the late act of na- 
turalization to introduce what I shall think fit from ' 
France, The use of that law may, I hope, be ex- 
tended to people the polite world with new charac- 
ters, as well as the kingdom itself with new subjects. ' 
Therefore an author of that nation, called Le Bru- 
yere, I shall make bold with on such occasions. The 
last person I read of in that writer was Lord Timon. 
" Timon," says ray author, " is the most generous of 
all men ; but is so hurried away with that strong im- 
pulse of bestowing, that he confers benefits without 
distinction, and is munificent without laying obli- 
gations. For all the unworthy, who receive from 
him, have so little sense of this noble infirmity, that 
they look upon themselves rather as partners in a 
spoil than partakers of a bounty. The other day, 
coming into Paris, I met Timon going out on horse- 
back, attended only by one servant. It struck me 
with a sudden damp to see a man of so excellent a 
disposition, and who understood making a figure so 
very well, so much shortened in his retinue. But 
passing by his house, I saw his great coach break to 
pieces before his door, and, by a strange enchant- 
nijnt, immediately turned into many different ve- 
hicles. The first was a very pretty chariot, into 
which stepped his lordship's secretary. The second i 
was hung a little heavier; into that strutted the fat 
steward. In an instant followed a chaise, which 
was entered by the butler. The rest of the body . 
and wheels were forthwith changed into go-carts, 
and ran away with by the nurses and brats of the 
rest of the family. What makes these misfortunes 
in the aft'airs of Timon the more astonishing is, that . 
he has better understanding than those who cheat ' 
him J so that a man knows not which more, to won- | 
der at, the inditference of the master or the impcir 
Hence of the servant." 
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White's Chocolate House, April 2Q. 

It is matter of much speculation among the beaux 
and oglers, what it is that can have made so sudden 
a change, as has been of late observed, in the whole 
, behaviour of Pastorella, who never sat still a mo- 
ment until she was eighteen, which she has now 
exceeded by two months. Her aunt, who has the 
care of her, has not been always so rigid as she is 
at this present date ; but has so good a sense of the 
frailty of woman, and falsehood of man, that she re- 
solved on all manner of methods to keep Pastorella, 
if possible, in safety, against herself and all her ad- 
mirers. At the same time the good lady knew by 
long experience, that a gay inclination, curbed too 
rashly, would but run to the greater excesses for 
that restraint: she therefore intended to watch her, 
and take some opportunity of engaging her insen- 
sibly in her own interests, without the anguish of 
admonition. You are to know then, that Miss, with 
all her flirting and ogling, had also naturally a strong 
curiosity in her, and was the greatest eaves-dropper 
brea'hing. Parisatis (for so her prudent auat is 
called) observed this humour, and retires one day 
to her closet, into which she knew Pastorella would 
peep, and listen to know how she was employed. 
It happened accordingly; and the youjig lady saw 
her good governante on her knees, and, after a 
mental behaviour, break into these words, " As for 
the dear child committed to my care, let her so- 
briety of carriage, and severity of behaviour, be 
such as may make that noble lord who is taken 
with her beauty, turn his designs to such as are 
honourable." Here Parisatis heard her niece nestl© 
closer to the key-hole : she then goes ou : " Make 
her the joyful mother of a numerous and wealthy 
offspring ; and let her carriage be such, as may 
make this noble youth expect the blessings of an 
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happy marriage, from the singularity of her life, in 
this loose and censorious age." Miss having heard 
enough, sneaks off for fear of discovery, and imme- 
diately at her glass alters the sitting of her head; 
then pulls up her tucker, and forms herself into the 
exact manner of Lindamira : in a word, becomes a 
sincere convert to every thing that is commendable 
in a fine young lady ; and two or three such matches, 
as her aunt feigned in her devotions, are at this day 
in her choice. This is the history and original 
cause of Pastorella's conversion from coquetry. 
The prudence in the management of this young 
lady's temper, and good judgment of it, is hardly to 
be exceeded. I scarce remember a greater instance 
of forbearance of the usual peevish way with 
which the aged treat the young than this, except 
that of our famous Noy, whose good nature went so 
far, as to make him put olVhis admonitions to his son, 
even until after his death; and did not give him his 
thoughts of him, until he came to read that memo- 
rable passage inhisvi'ill: "All the rest of my estate," 
says he, " I leave to my son Edward (who is executor 
to this my will), to be squandered as he shall think 
fit: I leave it him for that purpose, and hope no bet- 
ter from him." A generous disdain, and reflection 
upon how little he deserved from so excellent a 
father, reformed the young man, and made Edward 
from an errant rake become a fine gentleman. 



By Mils. Jenny Distaff, half-sisteii to 
Mb. Bickeustaff. 

From my own Apartment, May 1. 

MY brother Isaac, having a sudden occasion to go 
out of town, ordered me to take upon me the dis- 
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patch of the next advices from home, with liberty 
to speak in my own way ; not doubting the allow- 
ances w hich would be given to a writer of my sex. 
You may be su;e 1 undertook it with much satis- 
faction : and 1 confess I am not a little pleased 
with the opportniuty of running over ail tiie papers 
in his closet, which he has left open for my use on 
this occasion. The first that I lay my hands on is 
a treatise concerning " the Empire of Beauty/' and 
the effects it has had in all nations of the world, 
upon the public and private actions of men; with an 
ap])endix, which he rails, " The Bachelor's Scheme 
for governing his Wife." The first thing he makes 
this gentleman propose is, that she shall be no 
woman j for she is to have an aversion to balls, to 
operas, to visits : she is to think his company suf- 
ficient to fill up all the hours of life with great 
satisfaction: she is never to believe any other man 
wise, learned, or valiant; or, at least, but in a se- 
cond degree. In the next place, he intends she 
shall be a cuckold ; but expects, that he himself 
must live in perfect security from that terror. He 
dwells a great while on instructions for her discreet 
behaviour, in case of his falsehood. I have not pa- 
tience with these unreasonable expectations, there- 
fore turn back to the treatise itself. Here indeed 
my brother deduces all the revolutions among men 
from the passion of love; and in his preface answers 
that usual observation against us, " that there is no 
quarrel without a woman in it," with a gallant as- 
sertion, " that there is nothing else worth quarrell- 
ing for.'' JVly brother is of a complexion truly 
amorous; all his thoughts and actions carry in them 
a tincture of that obliging inclination; and this 
turn has opened his eyes to see, that we are not the 
inconsiderable creatures which unlucky pretenders 
to our favour would insinuate. He observes, that 
no man begins to make any tolerable figure, until 
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he sets out with the hopes of pleasing some one of 
us. No sooner he takes that in ham!, but he pleases 
ever}' one else by the bye. It has an immediate 
effect upon his behaviour. There is Colonel Ranter, 
who never spoke without an oath, until he saw the 
Lady Bett}^ Modish ; now, never gives his man an 
order, but it is, Pray, Tom, do it." The drawers 
where he drinks live in perfect happiness. He 
asked Wiil at the George the other day, how he 
did ? Where he used to say, " Damn it, it is so 
he now " believes there is .>ome mistake ; he must 
confess he is of another opinion ; but however he 
will not insist," 

Every temper, except downright insipid, is to be 
animated and softened by the influence of beauty: 
but of this untractable sort is a lifeless handsome 
fellow that visits us, whom 1 have dressed at this 
twelvemonth ; but he is as unsensible of all the arts 
I use, as if he conversed all that time wiih his nurse. 
He outdoes our whole sex in all the faults our ene- 
mies impute to us ; he has brought laziness into an 
opinion, and maKes his indolence his philosophy j 
insomuch that no longer ago than yesterday in the 
evening he gave me this account of himself: "1 am. 
Madam, perfectly unmoved at all thatpasves among 
men, and seldom give myself the fatigue of going 
among them ; but w hen 1 do, I always appear the 
same thing to those whom I converse with. My 
hours of existence, or being awake, are from eleven 
in the morning to eleven at night ; half of which I 
live to myself, in picking my teeth, washing my 
hands, paring my nails, and looking in the glass. 
The insignificancy of my manners lo the rest of 
the world makes the laughers call me a Quidnunc, 
a phrase which I neither understand, nor shall ever 
inquire what they mean by it. The last of me 
each night is at St James's "( offee house, where I 
converse, yet never fall into a dispute on any occa- 
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sion; but leave the understanding I have, passive 
of all that goes through it, without entering into 
the business of life. And thus. Madam, have I 
arrived, by laziness, to what others pretend to by 
philosophy, a perfect neglect of the world.'' Sure, 
if our sex had ihe liberty of freqiionting public 
houses and conversations, vee should put these 
rivals of our faults and follies out of countenance. 
However, we shall soon have the pleasure of being 
acquainted with them oneway or other; for my 
brother Isaac designs, for the use of our sex, to 
give the exact characters of all the chief politicians, 
who frequent any of the coffee houses from St. 
James's to the Exchange ; but designs to begin 
with that cluster of wise heads, as they are found 
sitting every evening from the left side of the fire, 
at the Smyrna, to the door. This will be of great 
service for us, and 1 have authority to promise an 
exact journal of their deliberations; the publication 
of which I am to be allowed for pin money. 



From my oxon Apartment, May 12. 

I HAVE taken a resolution hereafter, on any want 
of intelligence, to carry my familiar abroad with 
me, who has promised to give me very proper and 
just notices of persons and things, to make up 
the hrstory of the passing day. He is wonderfully 
skilful in the knowledge of men and manners, which 
has made me more than ordinary curious to know- 
how he came to that perfection, and I communi- 
cated to him that doubt. " Mr. Pacolet," said I, " I 
am mightily surprised to see you so good a judge of 
our nature and circumstances, since you are a mere 
spirit, and have no knowledge of the bodily part of 
us." He answered, smiling, " You are mistaken ; I 
have been one of you, and lived a month amongst 
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you, which gives me an exact sense of your condi- 
tion. You are to know, that all who enter into 
human life have a certain date or stamen given to 
their being, which they only who die of age may 
be said to have arrived at ; but it is ordered some- 
times by fate, that such as die infants are, after 
death, to attend mankind to the end of that stamen 
of being in themselves, which was broke off' by sick- 
ness or any other disaster. These are proper 
guardians to men, as being sensible of the infirmity 
of their state. You are philosopher enough to 
know, that the difference of men's understanding 
proceeds only from the various dispositions of their 
organs; so that he, who dies at a month old, is in 
the next life as knowing, though more innocent, as 
they who live to fifty ; and after death they have 
as perfect a memory and judgment of all that passed 
in their lifetinie, as I have of all the revolutions in 
that uneasy, turbulent condition of yours ; and you 
would say 1 had enough of it in a month, were I 
to tell you all my misfortunes." A life of a month 
cannot have, one would think, much variety : " But 
pray," said I, " let us have your story." 

Then he proceeds in the following manner : — 
" It was one of the most wealthy families in Great 
Britain into which I was born, and iiwas a very 
great happiness to me that it so happened, other- 
wise I had still, in all probability, been living: 
but I shall recount to you all the occurrences of 
my short and miserable existence, just as, by exa- 
mining into the traces made in my brain, they ap- 
peared to me at that time. The first thing that ever 
struck at my senses was a noise over my head of 
one shrieking; after which, methought, 1 took a 
full jump, and found myself in the hands of a 
sorceress, who seemed as if she had been long 
wakmg, and employed in some incantation : I was 
thoroughly frightened, and cried outi but she im- 
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mediately seemed to go on in some magical opera- 
tion, and anointed me from head to foot. What 
they meant, I could not imagine ; for there gathered 
agreatcroud about n^*^, crying, 'An Heir! anHeirT 
upon which I grew a little slill, and believed this 
was a ceremony to be used only to great persons, 
and such as made them, what they called, heirs. 
I lay very quiet ; but the witch, for no manner of 
reason or provocation in the world, takes me, and 
binds my head as hard as possibly she could ; then 
ties up both my legs, and makes me swallow down 
an horrid mixture. I thought it an harsh entrance 
into life, to begin with taking physic ; but I was 
forced to it, or else must have taken down a great 
instrument in v/hich she gave it me. When I was 
thus dressed, I was carried to a bedside, where a 
fine young lady (my mother I wot) had like to 
have hugged me to death. From her, they faced 
me about, and there was a thing with quite another 
look from the rest of the company^ to whom they 
talked about my nose. He seemed wonderfully 
pleased to see me ; but 1 knew since, my nose be- 
longed to another family. That into which I was 
born is one of the most numerous amongst you ; 
therefore crowds of relations came every day to 
congratulate my arrival ; amongst others, my cou- 
sin Betty, the greatest romp in nature : she whisks 
me such a height over her head, that I cried out for 
fear of falling. She pinched me, and called me 
squeeling chit, and threw me into a girl's arms that 
was taken in to tend me. The girl was very proud 
of the womanly employment of a nurse, and took 
upon her to strip and dress me anew, because I 
made a noise, to see what ailed me : she did so, 
and stuck a pin in every joint about me. I still 
cried : upon which, she lays me on my face in her 
lap ; and, to quiet me, fell a-nailing in all the pins, 
by clapping ujp on the back and screaming a 
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lullaby. But my pain made me exalt my voice 
above hers, which brought up the nurse, the witch 
I first saw, and my grandmother. The girl is 
turned down stairs, and I stripped again, as well 
to find what ailed me, as to satisfy my granam's 
farther curiosity. This good old woman^s visit was 
the cause of all my troubles. You are to under- 
stand, that I was hitherto bred by hand, and any 
body that stood next gave me pa|), if I did but 
open my lips ; insomuch, that I was grown so 
cunning, as to pretend myself asleep when I was 
not, to prevent my being crammed. But my 
grandmother began a loud lecture upon the idleness 
of the wives of this age, who, for fear of their shapes, 
forbear suckling their own ofi'^pring : and ten 
nurses were immediately sent for ; one was whis- 
pered to have a wanton eye, and would soon spoil 
her milk ; another was in a consumption ; the third 
had an ill voi( e, and would frighten me instead of 
lulling me to sleep. Such exceptions were made 
against all but one country milch wench, to whom 
I was comnutted, and put to the breast. This 
careless jade was eternally romping with the fool- 
man, and downright starved me; insomuch that 
1 daily pined away, and should never have been re- 
lieved had it not been that, on the thirtieth day of 
my hie, a Fellow of the Royal Society, who had 
writ upon cold baths, came to visit me, and so- 
lemnly protested, I was utterly lost for want of that 
method : upon which he soused me head and ears 
into a pail of water, where 1 had the good fortune 
to be drowned j and so escaped being lashed into a 
linguist until sixteen, running after wenches until 
twenty-five, and being married to an ill-natured 
wite until sixty : which had certainly been my 
tate, had not the enchantment between body and 
soul been broke by this philosopher. Thus, until 
ttie age 1 should bave otherwise lived, I am obliged 
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to watch the steps of men ; and, if you please, shall 
accompany you in your present walks, ami get 
you intelligence from the aerial lacquey, who is in 
waiting, what are the thoughts and purposes of any 
whom you inquire for." 1 accepted hts kind ofl'er, 
and immediately took him with me in a hack to 
White's. 



St. James' Coffee House, May 20. 

* * * * THERE is another sort of gentlemen, whom 
I am much more concerned for, and that is the 
ingenious frati^rnity of which I have the honour to 
be an unworthy member : I mean the Newswriters 
of Great Britain, whether postmen or postboys, or 
by what other name or title soever dignified or dis- 
tinguished. The case of these gentlemen is, I think, 
more hard than that of the soldiers, considering 
that they have taken more towns, and fought more 
battles. They have been upon parties and skir- 
mishes, when our arniies have lain still, and given 
the general assault to many a place, when the be- 
siegers were quiet in their trenches. They have 
made us masters of several strong towns many 
weeks before our generals could do it; and com- 
pleted victories, v\hen our greatest captains have 
been glad to come off" with a drawn battle. Where 
Prince Eugene has slain his thousands, Boyer has 
slain his ten thousands. This gentleman can indeed 
be never enough commended for his courage and 
intrepidity during this whole war: he had laid 
about him with an inexpressible fury; and, like 
the offended Marius of ancient Rome, made such 
havock among his countrymen, as must be the work 
of two or three ages to repair. It must be con- 
fessed, the redoubted Mr. Buckley has shed as 
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much blood as the former ; but I cannot forbear 
saying (and 1 hope it will not look like envy) that 
we regard our brother Buckley as a kind of draw- 
cansir, who spares neither friend nor foe, but gene- 
rally kills as many of his own side as the enemy's. 
It is impossible for this ingenious sort of men to 
subsist afti^jr a peace : every one remembers the 
shifts they were driven to in the reign of King 
Charles II, when they could not furnish out a single 
paper of news, without lighting up a comet in Ger> 
many, or a fire in Moscow. There scarce appeared 
a letter without a paragraph on an earthquake. 
Prodigies were grown so familiar, that they had 
lost their name, as a great poet of this age has it. 
I remember Mr. Dyer, who is justly looked upon 
by all foxhunters in the nation as the greatest 
statesman our country lias produced, was particu- 
larly famous for dealing in whales; insomuch, that 
in five months' time (for I had the curiosity to 
examine his letters on that occasion) he brought 
three into the mouth of the river Thames, besides 
two porpoises and a sturgeon. The judicious and 
wary Mr. J. Dawks hath all along been the rival 
of this great writer, and got himself a reputation 
from plagues and famines; by which, in those 
days, he destroyed as great multitudes as he has 
lately done by the sword. In every dearth of news. 
Grand Cairo was sure to be unpeopled. 

It being therefore visible, that our society will 
be greater sufferers by the peace than the soldiery 
itself, insomuch that the Daily Courant is in danger 
of being broken, my friend Dyer of being reformed, 
and the very best of the whole band of being re- 
duced to half- pay ; might I |.i-esume to offer any 
thing in the behalf of iny distressed brethren, I 
would humbly move, that an appendix of proper 
apartments, furnished with pen, ink, and paper, 
and other necessaries of life, should be added to the 
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hospital of Chelsea, for the relief of such decayed 
newswriters as have served their country in the 
wars : and that for their exercise they should com- 
pile the annals of their brother veterans, who have 
been engaged in the same service, and are still ob- 
liged to do duty after the same manner. 

I cannot be thought to speak this out of an eye 
to any private interest; for as my chief scenes of 
action are coffeehouses, playhouses, and my own 
apartment, I am in no need of camps, fortifications, 
and fields of battle to support me. I do not call out 
for heroes and generals to my assistance. Though 
the officers are broken, and the armies disbanded, I 
shall still be safe as long as there are men or women, 
or politicians, or lovers, or poets, or nymphs, or 
swains, or cits, or courtiers, in being. 



WkUe*s Chocolate House, May 26. 

A GENTLEMAN has w rit to me out of the coun- 
try a very civil letter, and said things which I 
suppress with great violence to my vanity. There 
are many terms in my narratives which he com- 
plains want explaining: and has therefore desired, 
that, for the benefit of my country readers, I would 
let him know what I mean by a gentleman, a pretty 
fellow, a toast, a co(juet, a critic, a wit, and all 
other appellations of those who are now in posses- 
sion of these several characters in the gayer world; 
■ together with an account of those who unfortu- 
nately pretend to them. I shall begin with him 
we usually call a Gentleman, or man of conversation. 

It is generally thought, that warmth of imagi- 
nation, quick relish of pleasure, and a manner of 
becoming it, are the most essential qualities for 
forming this sort of man. But any one that is much 
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in company will observe, that the h<^ight of good 
breeding is shown rather in never giving offence, 
than in doing obliging things. Thus he that never | 
shocks you, though he is seldom entertaining, is more 
likely to keep your favour, than he who often en- 
tertains and sometimes displeases you. The moat 
necessary talent therefore in a man of conversation, 
which is what we ordiriarily intend by a fine 
gentleman, is a good judgment. He that has this 
in perfection is master of his companion, without 
letting him see it; and has the same advantage 
over men of any other qualifications^whatsoever, 
as one that can see would have over a blind man of 
ten times his strength. 

This is what makes Sophronius the darling of all 
who converse with him, and the most powerful || 
with his acquaintance of any man in town. By 
the light of this faculty he acts with great ease and 
freedom among the men of pleasure, and acquits 
himself with skill and dispatch among the men of 
business. All which he performs with such success, 
that, with as much discretion in life as any man 
ever had, he neither is, nor appears, cunning. But I 
if he does a good office, as he ever does it with ' 
readiness and alacrity; so he denies what he does 
not care to engage in, in a manner that convinces 
you that you ought not to have asked it. His 
judgment is so good and unerring, and accompa- 
nied with so cheerful a spirit, that his conversation 
is a continual feast, at which he helps some, and is 
helped by others, in such a manner, that the equa- 
lity of society is perfectly kept up, and every man 
obliges as much as he is obliged : for it is the 
greatest and justest skill in a man of superior un- 
derstanding, to know how to be on a level with his 
companions. This sweet disposition runs through 
all the actions of Sophronius, and makes his com- 
pany desired by women, without being envied by 
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men. Sophronius would be as just as he is, if 
there were no law ; and would be as discreet as he 
is, if there vvei e no such thing as calumny. 

In imitation of this agreeable being is made that 
animal we call a Pretty Fellow ; who, being just 
able to find out, that what makes Sophronius ac- 
ceptable is a natural behaviour, in order to the 
same reputation makes his own an artificial one. 
Jack Dimple is his perfect mimic, whereby he is, 
of course, the most unlike him of all men living. 
Sophronius just now passed into the inner room 
directly forward : Jack comes as fast after as he 
can for the right and left looking glass, in which 
he had but just approved himself by a nod at each, 
aud marched on. He will meditate within for half 
an hour, until he thinks he is not careless enough 
in his air, and come back to the mirror to recollect 
bis forgetfulness. 



Whitens Chocolate House, June 2. 

IN my paper of the 28th of the last month 
I mentioned several characters which want, ex- 
planation to the generality of readers : among 
others I spoke of a Pretty Fellow. 1 have since re- 
ceived a kind admonition in a letter, to take care that 
I do not omit to show also what is meant by a Very 
Pretty Fellow, which is to be allowed as a character 
by itself, and a person exalted above the other by 
a peculiar sprightliness ; as one who, by a distin- 
guishing vigour, outstrips his companions, and has 
thereby deserved and obtained a particular appel- 
lation or nick-name of familiarity. Some have this 
distinction from the fair sex, who are so generous 
as to take into their protection such as are laughed 
at by the men, and place them for that reason in 
degrees of favour, 
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The chief of this sort is Colonel Brunett, who is 
a man of fashion, because he will be so: and prac- 
tises a very janty way of behaviour, because he is 
too careless to know when he offends, and too 
sanguine to be mortified if he did know it. Thus the 
Colonel has met with a town ready to receive him, 
and cannot possibly see why he should not make 
use of their favour, and set himself in the first de- 
gree of conversation. Therefore he is very suc- 
cessfully loud among the wits, and familiar among 
the ladies, and dissolute among the rakes. Thus 
he is admitted in one place, because he is so in 
another ; and every man treats Brunett well, not 
out of his particular esteem for him, but in respect 
to the opinion of others. It is to me a solid plea- 
sure to sec the world thus mistaken on the good- 
natured side ; for it is ten to one but the Colonel 
mounts into a general officer, marries a fine lady, 
and is master of a good estate, before they come to 
explain upon him. What gives most delight to 
me in this observation is, that all this arises from 
pure nature, and the Colonel can account for his 
success no more than those by whom he succeeds. 
For these causes and considerations, I pronounce 
him a true woman's man, and, in the first degree, 
" a very pretty fellow." 

The next to a man of this universal genius is 
one who is peculiarly formed for the service of 
the ladies, and his merit chiefly is to be of no con- 
sequence. I am indeed a little in doubt, whether 
he ought not rather to be called a very happy, 
than a very pretty fellow ? for he is admitted at all 
hours : all he says or does, which would offend in 
another, are passed over Jn him; and all actions 
and speeches which please, doubly please if they 
come from him. No one wonders or takes notice 
■when he is wrong; but all admire him when he is 
in the right, By the way, it is fit to remark. 
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that there are people of better sense than those 
who endeavour at this character ; but they are out 
of nature ; and though, with some industry, they 
get the characters of fools, they cannot arrive to 
be very, seldom to be merely, pretty fellows. 
But where nature has formed a person for this 
station amongst men, he is gifted with a peculiar 
genius for success, and his very errors and ab- 
surdities contribute to it; this felicity attending 
him to his life's end. For it being in a manner ne- 
cessary that he should be of no consequence, he is 
as well in old age as youth; and 1 know a man, 
whose son has been some years a pretty fellow, 
who is himself at this hour a very pretty fellow. 

One must move tenderly in this place, for we 
are now in the ladies' lodgings, and speaking of 
such as are supported by their influence and fa- 
vour; against which there is not, neither ought 
there to be, any dispute or oijservation. But when 
we come into more free air, one may talk a little 
more at large. 

Give me leave then to mention three, whom I 
do not doubt but we shall see make considerable 
figures; and these are such as for their Bacchana- 
lian performances must be admitted into this order. 
They are three brothers lately landed from Hol- 
land : as yet, indeed, they have not made tlieir 
public entry, but lodge and converse at Wapping. 
They have merited already on the water side parti- 
cular titles : the first is called Hogshead ; the se- 
cond Culverin; and the third Musquet. This 
fraternity is preparing for our end of the town by 
their ability in the exercises of Bacchus, and mea- 
sure their time and mepit by liquid weight, and 
power of drinking. Hogshead is a prettier fellow 
than Culverin, by two quarts; and Culverin than 
Musquet, by a full pint. It is to be feared Hogs- 
head i» often too full, and Culverin overloaded. 
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that Musquet will be the only lasting very pretty 
fellow of the three. 

A third sort of this denomination is such as, by 
verv daring adventures in love, have purchased to 
themselves renown and new names ; as Jo Carry 
for his excessive strength and vigour; Tom Dry- 
bones for his generous loss of youth and health; 
and Cancrum for his meritorious rottenness. 

These great and leading spirits are proposed to 
all such of our British youth as would arrive at 
perfection in these different kinds; and, if their 
parts and accomplishments were well imitated, it is 
not doubted but that our nation would soon excel 
all others in wit and arts, as they already do in 
arms. 



White's Chocolate House, June 6. 

A LETTER from a young lady, written in the 
most passionate terms, wherein she laments the 
misfortune of a gentleman, her lover, who was 
lately wounded in a duel, has turned my thoughts 
to tliat subject, and inclined me to examine into 
the causes which precipitate men into so fatal a 
folly. And as it has been proposed to tieat of sub- 
jects of gallantry in the articles from hence, and 
no one point in nature is more proper to be consi- 
dered by the company who frequent this place 
than that of duels, it is worth our consideration to 
examine into this chimerical groundless humour, 
and to lay every other thought aside, until we have 
stripped it of all its false pretences to credit and 
reputation amongst men. 

But I must confess, when I consider what I am 
going about, and run over in my imagination all 
the endless crowd of men of honour who will 
be offended at such a discourse j I am undertaking, 
methinks, a work worthy an invulnerable hero in 
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romance, rather than a private gentleman with a 
single rapier: but as I am pretty well acquainted 
by great opportunities with the nature of man, and 
know of a truth that all men fight against their 
will, the danger vanishes, and resolution rises upon 
this subject. For this reason, I shall talk very 
freely on a custom which all men wish exploded,, 
though no man has courage enough to resist it. 

But there is one unintelligible word, which I 
fear will extremely perplex my dissertation, and I 
confess to you I find very hard to explain, wliich 
is the term Satisfaction. An honest country gen- 
tleman had the misfortune to fall into company 
with two or three modern men of honour, where he 
happened to be very ill treated; and one of the 
company, being conscious of his offence, sends a 
note to him in the morning, and tells bini, he was 
ready to give him satisfaction. "This is fine doing," 
says the plain fellow; " last night he sent me away 
cursedly out of humour, and this morning he fancies 
ii will be a satisfaction to be run through the body.** 

As the matter at present stands, it is not to do 
handsome actions denominates a man of honour, it 
is enough if he dares to defend ill ones. Thus you 
often see a common sharper in competition with a 
gentleman of the first rank; though all mankind Is 
convinced, that a fighting gamester is only a pick- 
pocket with the courage of an highwayman. One 
cannot with any patience reflect on the unaccount- 
able jumble of persons and things in this town and 
nation, which occasions very frecjuently, that a 
brave man falls by a hand below that of a common 
hangman, and yet his executioner eiscapes the 
clutches of the hangman for doing it. I shall there- 
fore hereafter consider, how the bravest men in 
other ages and nations have behaved themselves 
upon such incidents as we decide by combat ; and 
show, from their practice, that this resentment 
neither has its foundation from true reason or eolid 
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fame, but is an Imposture made of cowardice, false- 
hood, and want of understanding. For this work, a 
good history of quarrels would be very edifying to 
the public, and 1 apply myself to the town for par- 
ticulars and circumstances within their knowledge, 
which may serve to embellish the dissertation with 
proper cuts. Most of the quarrels I have ever 
known, have proceeded from some valiant cox- 
comb's persisting in the wrong, to defend some 
prevailing folly, and preserve himself fi om the in- 
genuity of owning a mistake. 

By this means it is called, " giving a man satis- 
fa/ction," to urge your ofience against him with 
your sword; which puts me in mind of P.eter's 
order to the keeper, in The Tale of a Tub : " If 
you neglect to do ail this, damn you and your ge- 
neration for ever ; and so we bid you heartily 
farewell." If the contradiction in the very terms 
of one of our challenges were as well explained and 
turned into downright English, would it not run 
after this manner : 

" Sin, 

Your extraordinary behaviour last night, and the 
liberty you were pleased to take with me, makes 
me this morning give you this, to tell you, because 
you are au ill-bred puppy, I will meet you in 
Hyde Park an hour hence ; and because you 
want both breeding and humanity, I desire you 
would come with a pistol in your hand, on horse- 
back, and endeavour to shoot me through the head, 
to teach you more manners. If you fail of doing 
me this pleasure, I shall say you are a rascal, on 
every post in town: and so, Sir, if you will not 
injure me more, I shall never forgive what you 
have done already. Pray, Sir, do not fiil of getting 
every thing ready, and you will infinitely oblige, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant/' &c. 
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From my own Apartment, June 6. 

Among the many employments I am necessarily 
--.put upon by my friends, that of giving advice is 
the most unwelcome to me; and indeed, I am 
forced to use a little art in the manner; for some 
people will ask counsel of you, when they have 
already acted what they tell you is still under de- 
liberation. 1 had almost lost a very good friend 
the other day, w ho came to know how I liked his 
design to marry such a lady ; I answered, " By no 
means; and 1 must be positive against it, for very 
solid reasons, which are not proper to communicate." 
" Not proper to communicate !" said he, with a grave 
air, "I well know the bottom of this." I saw him 
moved, and knew from thence he was already de- 
termined ; therefore evaded it by saying, " To tell 
you the truth, dear Frank, of all women living, I 
w ould have her myself." " Isaac," said he, " thou art 
too late, for we have been both one these two months." 

I learned this caution by a gentleman's consult- 
ing me formerly about his son. He railed at his 
damned extravagance, and told me, in a very little 
time he would beggar him by the exorbitant bills 
which came from Oxford every quarter; " Make 
the rogue bite upon the bridle," said I; " pay none 
of his bills, it will but encourage him to farther 
trespasses." He looked plaguy sour at me. His 
son soon after sent up a paper of verses, forsooth, 
in print on the last public occasion ; upon which, 
be is convinced the boy has parts, and a lad of 
spirit is not to be too much cramped in his mainte- 
nance, lest he take ill courses. Neither father nor 
son can ever since endure the sight of me. 

These sort of people ask opinions, only out of the 
fulness of their heart on the subject of their per- 
plexity, and not from a desire of information. 

There is nothing so easy as to find out which 
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opinion the man in doubt has a mind to ; therefore 
the sure way is to tell him, that is certainly to be 
chosen. Then you are to be very clear and posi- 
tive; leave no handle for scruple. "Bless me! Sir, 
there i^ no room for a question- " This rivets you 
hito his heart ; for you at once applaud his wi'^dom, 
and gratify his inclination. However, I had too 
much bowels to be insincere to a man who came 
yesterday to know of me, with which of two emi- 
nent men in the city he should place his son : their 
names are Paulo and Avaro. This gave me muth 
debate with myself, because not only the fortune of 
the youth, but his virtue also dependeth upon this 
choice. The men are equally wealthy ; but they 
differ in the use and application of their riches, 
■which you immediately see upon entering their 
doors. 

The habitation of Paulo has at once the air of a 
nobleman and a merchant. You see the .servants 
act with affection to their master, and satisfaction 
in themselves : the master meets you with an open 
countenance, full of benevolence and integrity : 
your business is dispatched a\ ith that confidence 
and welcome, which always accompanies honest 
minds: his table is the image of plenty and gene- 
rosity, supported by justice and frugality. After 
we had dined here, our affair was to visit Avaro : 
out comes an awkward fellow with a careful coun- 
tenance ; " Sir, would you speak with my master ? 
May I crave your name?" After the first pre- 
amble, he leads us into a noble solitude, a great 
house that seemed uninhabited ; but from the end 
of the spacious hall moves towards us Avaro, with 
a suspicious aspect, as if he had believed us thieves; 
and as for my part, 1 a^jproached him as if I knew 
him A cut-purse. We fell into discourse of his 
noble dwelling, and the great estate all the world 
knew he had to enjoy in it : and I, to plague him, 
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began to commend Paulo's way of living. "Paulo/* 
answered Avaro, " is a very good man ; but we who 
have smaller estates, must cut our coat according to 
our cloth." " Kay," says I, " every man knows his 
own circumstances best; you are in the right, if 
you have not wherewithal." He looked very sour 
(for it is, you must know, the utmost vanity of a 
mean-spii iled rich man to be contradicted, when he 
calls himself poor) : but I was resolved to vex 
him, by consenting to all he said ; the main design 
of which was, that he would have us find out, he 
was one of the wealthiest men in London, and 
lived like a beggar. We left him, and took a turn 
on the Exchange. My friend was i-avished with 
Avaro ; " This," said he, " is certainly a sure 
man." I contradicted him with much warmth, and 
summed up their different characters as well as I 
could. This Paulo," said I, " grows wealthy by 
being a common good; Avaro, by being a general 
evil: Paulo has the art, Avaro the craft of trade. 
When Paulo gains, all men he deals with are the 
better : whenever Avaro profits, another certainly 
loses. In a word, Paulo is a citizen, and Avaro a 
cit." I convinced my friend, and carried the 
young gentleman the next day to Paulo, where ha 
will learn the way both to gain and enjoy a good 
fortune. And though I cannot say, I have, by 
keeping him from Avaro, saved him from the 
gallows, I have prevented his deserving it every 
clay he lives : for with Paulo he will be an honest 
man, without being so for fear of the law ; as with 
Avaro, he would have been a villain within the 
protection of it. 



White's Chocolate House, June 9. 

PACOLET being gone a-stroUing among the men 
of the sword, in order to find out the secret causes 
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of the frequent disputes we meet with, and furnish 
me with materials for my treatise on duelling; I 
have room left to go on in my information to my 
country readers, whereby they may understand 
the blight people whose memoirs I have taken 
upon me to write. But in my discourse of the 
28ih of the last month, I omitted to mention the 
most atcreeable of all bad characters, and that is, 
a Rake. 

A Rake is a man always to be pitied ; and, if he 
lives, is one day certainly reclaimed ; for liis faults 
proceed not from choice or inclination, but from 
strong passions and appetites, which are in youth 
too violent for the curb of reason, good serise> good 
manners, and good nature ; all which he must have 
by nature and education, before he can be allowed 
to be, or have been of this order. He is a poor 
vinu ieldy wretch, that commits faults out of the re- 
dundance of his good qualities. His pity and com- 
passion make him sometimes a bubble to all his 
fellows, let them be never so much below him in 
understanding. His desires run away with him 
through the strength and force of a lively imagina- 
tion, which hurries him on to unlawful pleasures, 
before reason has power to come in to his rescue. 
Thus, with all the good intentions in tlie world to 
ametidment, this creature sins on against heaven, 
himself, his friends, and his country, who all call 
for u better use of his talents. There is not a being 
under the sun so miserable as this : he goes on in a 
pursuit he himself disapproves, and has no enjoy- 
ment but what is followed by remorse : no relief 
from remorse, but the repetition of his crime. It 
is possible I may talk of this pei son with too much 
indulgence ; but I must repeat it. that 1 think this 
a character which is most the object of pity of any 
in the world. The man in the pangs of the stone, 
gout, or any acute distemper, is not in so deplorable 
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a condition in the eye of right sense, as he thatevra 
and repents, and repents and errs on. The fellow 
with broken limbs justly deserves your alms for 
his impotent condition; but he that cannot use his 
own reason is in a much worse state ; for you see 
him in miserable circumstances, with his remedy 
at the same time in his own possession, if he would, 
or could use it. This is the cause that, of all ill 
characters, the rake has the best quarter in thq 
world; for when he is himself, and unruffled with 
intemperance, you see his natural faculties exert 
themselves, and attract an eye of favour towards 
his infirmities. 

But if we look round us here, how many dull 
rogues are there, that would fain be what this poor 
man hates himself for ? All the noise towards six 
in the evening is caused by his mimics and imita- 
tors. How ought men of sense to be careful of 
their actions, if it were merely from the indigna- 
tion of seeing themselves ill drawn by such little 
pretenders? Not to say, he that leads is guilty of 
all the actions of his followers; and a rake has 
imitators whom you would never expect should 
prove so. Second-hand vice, sure, of all, is the 
most nauseous. There is hardly a folly more 
absurd, or which seems less to be accounted for 
(though it is what we see every day), than that 
grave and honest natures give into this way, and at 
the same time have good sense, if they thonght fit 
to use it : but the fatality (under which most men 
labour) of desiring to be what they are not, makes 
them go out of a method, in which they might be 
received with applause, and would certainly excel, 
into one, wherein they will all their life have the 
air of strangers to what they aim at. 

For this reason, I have not lamented the meta- 
morphosis of any one I know so much as of Nobilis, 
who was born with sweetness of temper, just ap- 
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prehension, and every thing else that might make 
him a man fit for his order. But instead of the 
pursuit of sober studies and applications, in which 
he would certainly be capable of making a consi- 
derable figure in the noblest assembly of men in 
the world ; I say, in spite of that good nature, 
which is his proper bent, he will say ill-natured 
things aloud, put such as he was, and still should be, 
out of countenance, and drown all the natural good 
in him, to receive an artificial ill character, in 
which he will never succeed ; for Nobilis is no rake. 
He may guzzle as much wine as he pleases, talk 
bawdy if he thinks fit ; but he may as well drink 
water-gruel, and go twice a-day to church, for it 
will never do. I pronounce it again, Nobilis is no 
rake. To be of that order, he must be vicious 
against his will, and not so by study or application. 
All pretty fellows are also excluded to a man, as 
well as all inamoratoes, or persons of the epicene 
gender, who gaze at one anoihe»- in the presence of 
Jadies. This class, of which 1 am giving you an 
account, is pretended to also by men of strong 
abilities in drinking; though they are such whom 
the liquor, not the conversation keeps together, i 
But blockheads may roar, fights and stab, and I 
be never the nearer j their labour is also lost ^ they 
want sense ; they are no rakes. i 



Froiji my oxv7i Apartment, June 16. 

THE vigilance, the anxiety, the tenderness, which 
I have for the good people of England, I am per- 
Buaded, will in time be much commended ; but I 
doubt whether they will ever be rewarded. How* 
ever, I must go on cheerfully in my work of refor- 
mation. That being my great design, I am studi- 
ous to prevent my labour's increasing upon me; 
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therefore am particularly observant of the temper 
and inclinatioas of childhood and youth, that we 
may not give vice and folly supplies from the 
growing generation. It is hardly to be imagined, 
how useful this study is, and what great evils or 
benefits arise from putting us in our tender years to 
what we are fit and unfit; therefore on Tuesday last - 
(with a design to sound their inclinations) 1 took 
three lads, who are under my guardianship, 
a-rambling, in a hackney-coach, to show them the 
town; as the Lions, the Tombs, Bedlam, and the 
other places which are entertainments to raw minds, 
because they strike forcibly on the fancy. The 
boys are brothers, one of sixteen, the other of four- 
teen, the other of twelve. The first was his father's 
darling, the second his mother's, and the third is 
mine, who am their uncle. Mr. William is a lad of 
true genius; but being at the upper end of a great 
school, and having all the boys below him, his arro- 
gance is insupportable. If I begin to show a little 
of my Latin, he immediately interrupts: " Uncle, 
under favour, that which you say is not understood 
in that manner." " Brother/' says my boy Jack, 
you do not show your manners much in contra- 
dicting my uncle Isaac !"' " You queer cur," says 
Mr. William, " do you think my uncle takes any 
notice of such a dull rogue as you are?" Mr. 
William goes on : " He is the most stupid of all my 
mother's children ; he knows nothing of his book : 
when he should mind that, he is hiding or hoarding 
his taws and marbles, or laying up farthing-*. His 
way of thinking is, four and twenty farthings make 
sixpence, and two sixpences a shilling, two shillings 
and sixpence half a crown, and two half crowns 
five shillings. So, within these two months, the 
close hunks has scraped up twenty shillings, rind 
we will make him spend it all before he comes 
home.'' Jack imnaediately claps his hands into both 
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pockets, and turns as pale as ashes. There is no- 
thing touches a parent (and such I am to Jack) so 
nearly as a provident conduct. This lad has in him 
true temper for a good husband, a kind father, and 
an honest executor. All the great people you see 
jnake considerable figures on the exchange, in 
court, and sometimes in senates, are such as in 
reality have no greater faculty than what may be 
called huniarj instinct, which is a natural tendency 
to their own preservation, and that of their friends, 
without being capable of strikmg out of the road for 
adventures. There is Sir VVilliani Scrip was of this 
sort of capacity from his childhood ; he has bought 
the country round him, and makes a bargain better 
than Sir Harry Wildfire, wiih all his wit and hu- 
mour. Sir Harry never wants money but he conies 
to Scrip, laughs at him half an hour, and then gives 
bond for the other thousand. The close men are 
incapable of placing merit any where but in their 
pence, and therefore gain it ; while others, who 
have larger capacities, are diverted from the jjursuit 
by enjoyments which can be sup[)orted only by that 
cash which they despise, and therefore are in the 
end slaves to their inferiors both in fortune and un- 
derstanding. I once heard a man of excellent 
sense observe, that more affairs in the world failed 
by being in the hands of men of too large capacities 
for their business, than by being in the conduct of 
such as wanted abilities to execute them. Jack, 
therefore, being of a plodding make, shall be a 
citizen; and I design him to be the refuge of the 
family in their distress, as well as their jest in pros- 
perity. His brother Will shall go to Oxford with 
all speed, where, if he does nol'arrive at being a 
man of sense, he will soon.be informed w herein lie 
is a coxcomb. There is in that place such a true 
spirit of raillery and humour, that, if they cannot 
make you a wise man, they will certainly let you 
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know you are a fool : which is all my cousin wants 
to cease to be so. Thus, having taken these two out 
of ihe way, I have leisure to look at my third lad. 
I observe in the young rogue a natural subtilty of 
mind, which discovers itself rather in forbearing to 
declare his thoughts on any occasion, than in any. 
visible way of exerting liimself in discourse. For 
which reason I will place him, where, if he com- 
mits no faults, he may go farther than those in 
other stations, though they excel in virtues. The 
boy is well fashioned, and will easily fall into 
a graceful manner; wherefore I have a design to 
make him a page to a great lady of my acquaint- 
ance ; by which means he will be well skilled in the 
common modes of life, and make a greater progress 
in the world by that knowledge, than with the 
greatest qualities without it. A good mien in a 
court will carry a man greater lengths than a good 
understanding in any other place. We see a world 
of pains taken, and the best years of life spent in 
collecting a set of thoughts in a college for the con- 
duct of life; and after all, the man so qualified shall 
hesitate in his speech to a good suit of clothes, and 
want common sense before an agreeable woman. 
Hence it is, that wisdom, valour, justice, and learn- 
ing, cannot keep a man in countenance that is 
possessed with these excellencies, if he wants that 
inferior art of life and behaviour called good breed- 
ing. A man endowed with irreat perfections, with- 
out this, is like one who has his pockets full of gold, 
but always wants change for his ordinary occasions; 

Will Courtly is a living instance of this truth, 
and has the same education which I am giving my 
nephew. He never spoke a thing but what was said 
before, and yet can converse with the wittiest men 
without being ridiculous. Among the learned, he 
does not appear ignorant; nor with the wise, indis- 
creet. Living in conversation from his infancy. 
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makes him no where at a loss ; and a long famlliarUy 
wilh the persons of men is, in a manner, of the same 
service to him as if he knew their arts. As ceremony 
is the invention of wise men to keep fools at a dis- 
tance, so good breeding is an expedient to make 
fools and wise men equals. 

Will's Coffee House, June 22. 

The suspension of the playhouse has made me 
have nothing to send you from hence ; but calling 
here this evening, I found the party I usually sit 
^Tith upon the business of writing, and examining 
■what was the handsomest style in which to address 
women, and write letters of gallantry. Many were 
the opinions which were immediately declared on 
this subject. Some were for a certain softness ; 
some for 1 know not what delicacy ; others for 
something inexpressibly tender. When it came to 
me, 1 said there was no rule in the world to be made 
for writing letters, but that of being as near what 
you speak face to face as you can; which is so 
great a truth, that I am of opinion, writing has lost 
more mistresses than any one mistake in the whole 
legend of love. For when you write to a lady for 
whom you have a solid and honourable passion, the 
great idea you have of her, joined to a quick sense 
of her absence, fills your mind with a sort of tender- 
ness, that gives your language too much the air of 
complaint, which is seldom successful. For a man 
may flatter himself as he pleases ; but he will find 
that the women have more understanding in their 
own affairs than we have, and women of spirit are 
not to be won by mourners. He that can keep 
handsomely within rules, and support the carriage 
of a companion to his mistress, is much more likely 
to p evail, than he who lets her see the whole relish 
of his life depends upon her. If possible, therefore, 
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divert your mistress rather than sigh for her. The 
pleasant man she will desire for her own sake ; but 
the languishing lover has nothing to hope from, but 
her pity. To show the difference, I produced two 
letters a lady gave me, which had been writ by two 
gentlemen who pretended to her, but were both 
killed the next day after the date, at the battle of 
Almanza. One of them was a mercurial, gay- 
humoured man ; the other a man of a serious, but 
a great and gallant spirit. Poor Jack Careless ! 
this is his letter; you see how it is folded : the air 
of it is so negligent, one might have read half of it, 
by peeping into it without breaking it open. He 
had nu exactness. 

" Madam, 

" It is a very pleasant circumstance I am in, that 
while I should be thinking of the good company we 
are to meet within a day or two, where we shall go 
to loggerheads, my thoughts are running upon a fair 
enemy in England. I was in hopes I had left you 
there ; but you follow the camp, though I have 
endeavoured lo make some of our leaguer ladies 
drive you out of ihe field. All my comfort is, you. 
are more troublesome lo my Colonel than myselfi 
I permit you to visit me only now and then ; but 
he downright keeps you. I laugh at his honour, as 
far as his gravity will allow me ; but I know him 
to be a man of too «iuch merit to succeed with a 
woman. Therefore defend your heart as well as 
you can; I shall come home this winter irresistibly 
dressed, and with quite a new foreign air. And so 
I had like to say, 1 rest, but, aias ! I remain. Madam, 

" Your most obedient, most humble servant, 

" John Cauelkss.** 

Now for Colon d Cons^a it's epistle ; you see it is 
folded and divecte.l with the utmost care. 

a 3 
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" Madam, 

" I do my myself the honour to write to you this 
evening, because 1 believe to-morrow will be a Hay 
of battle, and something forebodes in my breast that 
I shall fall in it. If it proves so, I hope you will 
hear I have done nothing below a man who had 
the love of his country, quickened by a passion for 
a woman of honour. If there be any thing noble 
in going to a certain death; if there be any merit, 
that I meet it with pleasure, by promising myself a 
place in your esteem; if your applause, when I am 
no more, is preferable to the most fjlcrious life with- 
out you ; I say. Madam, if any of these considera- 
tions can have weight with you, you will give me a 
kind place in your memory, which I prefer to the 
glory of Ceesar. I hope this will be read, as it is 
writ, with tears.'* 

The beloved lady is a woman of a sensible m'md ; 
but she has confessed to me, that after all her true 
and solid value for Constant, she had much more 
concern for the lo'ss of Careless. Those noble and 
serious spirits have something equal to the adversi- 
ties they meet with, and consequently lessen the 
objects of pity. Great accidents seem not cut out 
so much for men of familiar characters, which makes 
them more easily pitied, and soon after beloved. 
Add to this, that tlie sort of love which generally 
succeeds is a stranger to awe and distance. 1 asked 
Romana, whether of the two she should have chosen, 
had they survived ? she said, she knew she ought to 
have taken Constant; but believed she should have 
chosen Careless. 



White's Chocolate House, June 22. 
AN answer to the following letter being absolutely 
necessary to be dispatched with all expedition, I 
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must trespass upon all that come with horary ques- 
tions into my antichamber, to give the gentleman 
my opinion. 

To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. 

" Sir, June 19, 1709. 

" I know not whether you ought to pity or laugh 
me y for I am fallen desperately in love with a 
professed Platonne, the most unaccountable creature 
of her sex. To hear her talk seraphics, and run 
over Norris, and Moor, and Milton, and the whole 
set of intellectual triflers, torments me heartily ; for, 
to a lover who understands metaphors, all this pretty 
prattle of ideas gives very fine views of pleasure, 
which only the dear declaimer prevents, by under- 
standing them literally ; why should she wish to be 
a cherubim, when it is flesh and blood that makes 
her adorable ? If I speak to her, that is a high 
breach of the idea of intuition. If I offer at her 
hand or lip, she shrinks from the touch like a sensi- 
tive plant, and would contract herself into mere 
spirit. She calls her chariot, vehicle ; her fur- 
belowed scarf, pinions ; her blue manteau and 
petticoat is her azure dress ; and her footman goes 
by the name of Oberon. It is my misfortune to be 
six feet and a half high, two full spans between the 
shoulders, thirteen inches diameter in the calves; 
and, before I was in love, I had a noble stomach, 
and usually went to bed sober with two bottles. I 
am not quite six and twenty, and my nose is marked 
truly aquiline. For these reasons, I am in a very 
particular manner her aversion. What shall I do ? 
impudence itself cannot reclaim her. If I write 
miserably, she reckons me among the children of 
perdition, and discards me her region ; if I assume 
the gross and substantial^ she plays the real ghost 
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with me, and vanishes in a moment. I had hopes 
in the hypocrisy of her sex ; but perseverance 
makes it as bad as fixed aversion. I desire your 
opinion, whether 1 may not lawfully play the inqui- 
sition upon her, make use of a little force, and put 
her to the rack and torture, only to convince he.-, 
she has really fine limbs, without spoiling or dis- 
torting them. I expect your directions, before I 
proceed to dwindle and fall away with despair; 
which at present I do not think advisable, because 
if she should recant, she may then hate me perhaps, 
in the other extreme, for my tenuity. I am (with 
impatience) 

*• Your most humble servant, 

" Charles Sturdy." 

My patient has put bis case with very much 
warmth, and represented it in so lively a manner, 
that I see both his torment and tormentor with great 
perspicuity. This order of Platonic ladies are to be 
dealt with in a peculiar manner from the rest ol the 
sex. Flattery is the general way, and the way in 
this case ; but it is not to be done grossly. Every 
man that has wit, and humour, and raillery, can 
make a good flatterer for women in general ; but a 
Platonne is not to be touched with panegyric; she 
will tell you, it is a sensuality in the soul to be de- 
lighted thatway. You are not therefore to commend, 
but silently consent to all she does and says. You 
are to consider the scorn of you is not humour, but 
opinion in her. 

There were, some years since, a set of these 
ladies who were of quality, and gave out, that vir- 
ginity was to be their state of life during this mor- 
tal condition, and therefore resolved to join their 
fortunes, and erect a nunnery. The place of resi- 
dence was pitched upon ; and a pretty situation. 
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full of natural falls and risings of waters, with shady 
coverts, anrl flowery arbours, was approved by seven 
of the founders. There were as many of our sex 
who took the liberty to visit the mansions of in- 
tended severity : among others, a famous rake of 
that time, who had the grave way to an excellence. 
He came in first ; but upon seeing a servant coming 
towards him, with a design to tell him, this was no 
place for him or his companions, up goes my grave 
impudence to the maid; Young woman," said he, 
" if anj' of the lad ies are in the way on this side of the 
house, pra}' carry us on the other side towards the 
gardens; we are, you must know, gentlemen that 
are travelling England ; after which we shall go 
into foreign parts, where some of us have already 
been." Here he bows in the most humble manner, 
and kissed the girl, who knew not how to behave to 
such a sort of carriage. He goes on : " Now you 
must know we have an ambition to have it to say, 
that we have a protestant nunnery in England ; but 

pray Mrs. Betty" " Sir," she replied, " my name 

is Susan, at your service." *• Then I heartily beg 

your pardon" " No offence in the least" says she, 

** for I have a cousin-german, whose name is Betty." 
" Indeed," said he, " I protest to you, that was more 
than I knew; I spoke at random ; but since it hap- 
pens that I was near in the right, give me leave to 
present this gentleman to the favour of a civil salute." 
His friend advances, and so on, until they had all 
saluted her. By this means, the poor girl was in the 
middle of the crowd of these fellows, at a loss what to 
do, without courage to pass through them ; and the 
Platonics, at several peep-holes, pale, trembling, and 
fretting. Rake perceived they were observed, and 
therefore took care to keep Suky in chat with questions 
concerning their way of life ; when appeared at last 
Madonella, a lady who had writ a fine book concernr 
ing the recluse life, and was the projectrix of the 
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foundation. She approaches into the hall ; and Rake, 
knowing the dignity of his own mien and aspect, 
goes deputy from his company. She begins : " Sir, 
1 am obliged to follow the servant, who was sent out 
to know, what affair could make strangers press upon a 
solitude, which we, who are to inhabit this place, have 
devoted to heaven and our own thoughts ? '* *• Ma- 
dam," replies Rake (with an air of great distance, 
mixed with a certain indifference, by which he could 
dissemble dissimulation), " your great intention has 
made more noise in the world, than you design it 
should ; and we travellers, who have seen many 
foreign institutions of this kind, have a curiosity to 
see, in its first rudiments, the seat of primitive piety; 
for such it must be called by future ages, to the eter- 
nal honour of the founders. I have read Madonel- 
la*s excellent and seraphic discourse on this subject," 
The lady immediately answers, " If what I have 
said could have contributed to raise any thoughts in 
you that may make for the advancement of intellec- 
tual and divine conversation, I should think myself 
extremely happy." He immediately fell back with 
the profoundest veneration ; then advancing, "Are 
you then that admired lady ? If I may approach lips 

which have uttered things so sacred" He salutes 

her. His friends followed liis example. The de- 
voted within stood in amazement where this would 
end, to see Madonella receive their address and their 
company. ]lut Rake goes on : — " We would not 
transgress rules ; but, if we may take the liberty to 
see the place you have thought fit to choose for ever, 
we would go into such parts of the gardens as is 
consistent with the severities you have imposed on 
yourselves." To be short, Madonella permitted Rake 
to lead her into the assembly of nuns, followed by 
his friends, and each took lus fair one by the hand, 
after due explanation, to walk round the gardens. 
The conversation turned upon the lilies, the flowers, 
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the arbonrs, and the growing vegetables ; and Rake 
had the solemn impudence, when the whole com- 
pany stood around him, to say, " That he sincerely 
Avished men might rise out of the earth like plants; 
and that our mindswere not of necessity to be sullied 
with carnivorous appetites for the generation, as 
well as support, of our species." This was spoke 
with so easy and fixed an assurance, that Ma- 
donella answered, " Sir, under the notion of a pious 
thought, you deceive yourself in wishing an institu- 
tion foreign to that of Providence. These desires 
were implanted in us for reverend purposes, in pre- 
serving the race of men, and giving opportunities for 
making our chastity more heroic/' The conference 
was continued in this celestial strain, and carried on 
so well by the managers on both sides, that it created 
a second and a third interview ; and, without entering 
into farther particulars, there was hardly one of 
them but was a mother or father that day twelve- 
month. 

Any unnatural part is long taking up, and as long 
laying aside ; therefore Mr. Sturdy may assure him- 
self, Platonica will fly for ever from a forward be- 
haviour ; but, if he approaches her according to this 
model, she will fall in with the necessities of mortal 
life, and condescend to look with pity upon an un- 
happy man, imprisoned in so much body, and urged 
by such violent desires. 



From my own Apariment, June 27. 

HEING of a very spare and hective constitution, I 
am forced to make frequent journeys of a mile or 
two for fresh air ; and indeed by this last, which 
was no farther than the village of Chelsea, I am 
farther convinced of the necessity of travelling to 
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know the world. For as it is usual with young ' 
voyagers, as soon as they land upon a shore, to begin 
their accounts of the nature of the people, their soil, ) 
their government, their inclinations, and their pas- i 
sions ; so really I fancied I could give you an im- ^ 
mediate description of this village, from the five 
fields where the robbers lie in wait, to the coffee 
house where the Literati sit in council. A great J 
ancestor of ours by the mother's side, Mr. Justice ' 
Overdo (whose history is written by Ben Johnson), 
met with more enormities by walking incognito 
than he was capable of correcting ; and found great 
mortifications in observing also persons of eminence, { 
whom he before knew nothing of. Thus it fared 
with me, even in a place so near the town as this. 
When I came into the coffee house, I had not time 
to salute the company, before my eye was diverted 
by ten thousand gimcracks round the room and on 
the cieling. When my first astonishment was over, 
comes to me a sage of a thin and meagre counte- 
nance ; uhich aspect made me doubt, whether 
reading or fretting h;\d made it so philosophic : but 
I very soon perceived him to be of that sect which 
the ancients call Gingivistae, in our language, tooth- 
drawers. I immediately had a respect for the man; 
for these practical philosophers go upon a very 
rational hypothesis, not to cure, but take away the 
part allected. My love of mankind made me very 
benevolent to Mr. Sailer, for such is the name of 
this eminent barber and antiquary. Men are usually, 
but unjustly, distinguished rather by their fortunes 
than their talents, otherwise this personage would 
make a great figure in that class of men, which I 
distinguish under the title of Odd Fellows. But it 
is the misfortune of persons of great genius to have 
their faculties dissipated by attention to too many 
things at once. Mr. Salter is an insance of this. 
If he would wholly give hiiuself up to the siring, 
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instead of playing twenty beginnings to tunes, he 
might, before he dies, play Roger de Caubly quite 
out. I heard him go through his whole round, and 
indeed 1 think he does play the Merry Christ Church 
Bells pretty justly ; but he confessed to me, he did 
that rather to show he was orthodox, than that he 
valued himself upon the music itself. Or if he did 
proceed in his anatomy, why might he not hope in 
time to cut off legs as well as draw teeth ? The par- 
ticularity of this man put me into a deep thought, 
whence it should proceed, that of all the lower order, 
barbers should go farther in hitting the ridiculous 
than any other set of men. Watermen brawl, 
coblers sing : but why must a barber be for ever a 
politician, a musician, an anatomist, a poet, and a 
physician ? The learned Vosius says, his barber 
used to comb his head in iambics. And indeed in 
all ages, one of this useful profession, this order of 
cosmetic philosophers, has been celebrated by the 
most eminent hands. You see the barber in Don 
Quixote is one of the principal characters of the 
history, which gave me satisfaction in the doubt, 
why Don Saltero vfrit his name with a Spanish ter- 
mination ; fur he is descended in a right line, not 
from John Tradescant, as he himself asserts, but 
from that memorable companion of the Knight of 
Mancha. And 1 hereby certify all the worthy 
citizens, who travel to see hi.s rarities, that his double- 
barrelled pistols, targets, coats of mail, his sclopeta 
and sword of Toledo, were left to his ancestor by 
the said Don Quixote, and by the said ancestor to 
all his progeny down to Don Saltero. Though I go 
thus far in favour of Don Saltero's great merit, I 
cannot allow a liberty he takes of imposing several 
names (without my licence) on the collections he 
has made, to the abuse of the good people of England ; 
one of which is particularly calculated to deceive 
religious persons, to the great scandal of the well- 

VOL. I. w 
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disposed, and may introduce heterodox opiiiioii<:. 
He shows you a straw-hat, which I know to be 
made by Madge Peskad, within three miles of | 
Bedford ; and tells you, " It is Pontius Pilate's 
wife's chambermaid's sister's hat." To my know- 
ledge of this very hat, it may be added, that the 
covering with stravvwas never used among the Jews, 
since it was demanded of them to make bricks with- 
out it. Therefore this is really nothing but, under 
the specious pretence of learning and antiquity, to 
impose upon the world. There are other things 
which I cannot tolerate among his rarities, as the 
China figure of a lady in the glass case ; the Italian 
engine for the inHDrisonnient of those who go abroad 
with it : both which I hereby order to be taken 
down, or else he may expect to have his letters-pa- 
tent for making punch superseded, be debarred wear- 
ing his muft"next winter, or ever coming to London 
without his wife. It may perhaps be thought, I 
have dwelt too long upon the atVairs of this operator; 
but I desire the reader to remember, that it is niy 1 
way to consider men as they slaml in merit, and not 
according to their fortune or figure ; and if he is in 
a coffee house at the reading hereof, let him look | 
round, and he will find there may be more charac- ' 
ters drawn in this account than that of Don Saltero; ' 
for half the politicians about him, he may observe, | 
are by their place in nature of the class of tooth- 
drawers. ; 



Whitens Chocolate House, June 30. 




THIS day appeared here a figure of a person, whose 
services to the fair sex have reduced him to a kind 
of existence for which there is no name. If there 
be a condition between life and death, without being j 
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absolutely dead or living, his state is that. His as- 
pect and complexion in his robust days gave him the 
illusiricus title of Africanus : but it is not only from 
the warm climates in ^vhich he has served, nor from 
the disasters which he has suiiered, that he deserves 
the same appellation with that renowned Roman ; 
but the magnanimity with which he appears in his 
last moments is what gives him the undoubted 
character of Hero. Cato stabbed himself, and Han- 
nibal drank poison ; but our Africanus lives in tlie 
continual puncture of aching bones and poisoned 
juices. The old heroes fled from torments by death ; 
and this modern lives in death and torments, with 
an heart wholly bent upon a supply for remaining 
in them. An ordinarj' spirit would sink under his 
oppressions; but he makes an advantage of his very 
sorrow, and raises an income from his diseases. Long 
has this worthy been conversant in bartering, and 
knows that w hen stocks are lowest it is the time to 
buy. Therefore, with much prudence and tranquil- 
lity, he thinks that now he has not a bone sound, 
but a thousand nodous parts for which the anatomists 
have not words, and more diseases than the college 
ever heard of, it is the only time to purchase an 
annuity for life. Sir Thomas told me, it was an en- 
tertainment more surprising and pleasant than can 
be imagined, to see an inhabitant of neither world, 
without hand to lift, or leg to move, scarce tongue 
to utter his meaning, so keen upon biting the whole 
world, and making bubbles at his exit. Sir Thomas 
added, that he would have bought twelve shillings 
a year of him, but that he feared there was some 
trick in it, and believed him already dead. "What," 
says the Knight, " is iVlr. Partridge, whom 1 met 
just now going on both his legs firmer than I can, 
allowed to be quite dead ; and shall Africanus, with- 
out one limb that can do its office, be pronounced 
alive?" 
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What heightened the tragi-comeJy of this madiet 
for annuities was, that the observation of it provoked 
Monoculus (who is the naost eloquent of all men) to 
many excellent reflections, which he spoke with the 
vehemence and languas;e both of a gamester and an 
orator. " When I cast," said that delightful speaker, 
" my eye upon thee, thou unaccountable Africanus, 
I cannot but call myself as unaccountable as thou 
art; for certainly we were born to show what con- 
tradictions nature is pleaded to form in the same spe- 
cies. Here am I, able to eat, to drink, to sleep, and 
to do all acts of nature, except begetting my like ; 
and yet, by an unintelligible force of spleen and 
fancy, I every moment imagine I am dying. It Is 
utter madness in thee to provide for sujiper ; for I 
will bet you ten to one, you do not live until half an 
hour after four ; and yet I am so distracted as to be 
in fear every moment, though I will lay ten to three, 
I drink three pints of burnt claret at your funeral 
three nights hence. After all, 1 envy thee ; thou that 
hast no sense of death art happier than one that 
always fears it." The Knight had gone on, but that 
a third man ended the scene bv applauding the 
Knight's eloquence and phi!osop>iy, in a laughter 
too violent for his own constitution, as much as be 
xnocked that of Africanus and Monoculus. 



White's Chocolate House, Julj/ 6. 

IN pursuance of my last date from hence, I am to 
proceed on the accounts I promised of several per- 
sonages among the men, whose conspicuous fortunes, 
or ambition in showing their follies, have exalted 
them above their fellows : the levity of their minds 
is visible in their every word and gesture, anj there | 
is not a day passes but puts me in mind of Mr. Wy- 
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cherley's character of a coxcomb : " he is ugly all 
over with the afFectation of the fine gentleman." 
Now though the women may put on softness in their 
looks, or affected severity, or impertinent gaiety, or 
pert smartness, their self-love and admiration cannot 
under any of these disguises appear so invincible as 
that of the men. You may easily take notice, that 
in all their actions there is a secret approbation either 
in the tone of-their voice, the turn of their body, or 
cast of their eye, which shows that they are ex- 
tremely in their own favour. 

Take one of your men of business, he shall keep 
you half an hour with your hat off, entertaining you 
with his consideration of that affair you spoke of to 
him last, until he has drawn a crowd that observes 
you in this grimace. Then when he is public enough, 
he immediately runs into secrets, and falls a-whisper- 
ing. You and he make breaks with adverbs; as, 
"but however, thus far;" and then you whisper 
again, and so on, until they who are about you are 
disper.sed, and your busy man's vanity is no longer 
gratified b}' the notice taken of what importance he 
is, and how inconsiderable you are ; for your pre- 
tender to business is never in secret but in public. 

There is my dear Lord No-whsre, of all men the 
most gracious and most obliging, the terror of all 
Valets de Chaiubre, whom he oppresses wilh good 
breeding, by inquiring for my good lord, and for 
my" good lady's health. Tiiis inimitable courtier 
will whisper a privy counsellor's lacquey with the 
utmost goodness and condescension, to know when 
they next sit ; and is thoroughly taken up, and 
thinks he has a part in a secret, if he knows that 
there is a secret ; " what it is," he will whisper you, 
"that lime will discover;" then he shrugs, and 

calls you back again " Sir, I need not say to 

you, that these things ai-e not to be spoken of 

and harkye, no names j I would not be quoted." 

r 3 
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What adds to the jest is, that his emptiness has its 
moods and seasons, and he will not condescend to 
let you into these his discoveries, except he is in 
very good humour, or has seen somebody of fashion 
talk to you. He will keep his nothing to himself, 
and pass by and overlook as vvell as the best of them; 
not observing that he is insolent when he is gracious, 
and obliging when he is hauglily. Show me a wo- 
man so inconsiderable as this frequent character. 

But my mind, now I am in, turns to many no less 
observable: thou dear Will Shoestring! I profess my- 
self in love with thee ! how shall I speak thee ? how 
shall I address thee? how shall I draw thee ? thou 
dear outside ! Will you be combing your wig, play- 
ing wiih your box, or picking your teeth? Or 
choosest thou ralher to be speaking; to be speak- 
ing for thy only purpose in speaking, to show your 
teeth ? rub them no longer dear Shoestring : do not 
premeditate murder : do not for ever whiten ! Oh ! 
that for my quiet and his own they were rotten! 

But I will forget him, and give my hand to the 
courteous Umbra ; he is a fine man indeed, but the 
soft creature bows below my apron-string, before he 
lakes it ; yet after the first ceremonies, he is as fa- 
miliar as my physician, and his insignitic^ncy makes 
me half ready to complain to him of all 1 would to 
my doctor. He is so courteous, that he carries half 
the messages of ladies' ails in town to their mid- 
wives and nurses. He understands too the art of 
medicine as far as to the cure of a pimple or a rash. 
On occasions of the like importance, he is the most 
assiduous of all men living, in consulting and search- 
ing precedents from family to family ; then he 
speaks of his obsequiousness and diligence in the 
style of real services. If you sneer at him, and 
thank him for his great friendship, he bows, and 
says, *' Madam, all the go d oQices in my power, 
while I have any knowledge or credit, shall be at 
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your service." The consideration of so shallow a 
being, and the intent application with which he 
pursues trifles, has made me carefully reflect upon 
that sort of men we usually call an Impertinent : and 
I am, upon mature deliberation, so far from being 
ofTended with him, that I am really obliged to him j 
for though he will take you aside, and talk half an 
hour to you upon matters wholly insignificant with 
the most solemn air, yet I consider, that these things 
are of weight in his imagination, and he thinks he 
is communicating what is for my service. If, there- 
fore, it be a just rule, to judge of a man by his in- 
tention, according to the equity of good breeding, 
he that is impertinently kind or wise, to do you ser- 
vice, ought in return to have a proportionable place 
both in your affection and esteem ; so that the cour- 
teous Umbra deserves the favour of all his acquaint- 
ance ; for though he never served them, he is ever 
willing to do it, and believes he does it. 

But as impotent kindness is to be returned with 
all our abilities to oblige ; so impotent malice is to 
be treated with all our force to depress it. For this 
reason, Fly-Blow (who is received in all the families 
in town, through the degeneracy and iniquity of 
their manners) is to be treated like a knave, though 
he is one of the weakest of fools ; he has by rote, 
and at second hand, all that can be said of any man 
of figure, wit, and virtue in town. Name a man of 
worth, and this creature tells you the worst passage 
of his life. Speak of a beautiful woman, and this 
puppy will whi'iper the next man to him, though he 
has nothing to say of her. He is a fly that feeds on 
the sore part, and would have nothing to live on if 
the whole body were in health. You may know 
him b}' the frequency of pronouncing the particle 
but; for which reason I never heard him spoke of 
with common ;;harity, without using my but against 
him : for a friend of mine saying the other day^ 
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** Mrs. Distaff has wit, good humour, virtue, and 
friendship;** this oaf added, " But she is not hand- 
some." " Coxcomb ! the gentleman was saying what 
I was, not what I was not." 



St. Jameses Coffee House, Jidj/ 15. 

IT is now twelve of the clock at noon, and no mail 
come in; therefore I am not without hopes that the 
town will alh)vv me the liberty wiiich my brother 
News-writers take, in givin§; them what may be for 
their information in another kind, and indulge me 
in doing an act of friendship, by publishing the 
following account of ffoods and moveables : — 

This is to give notice, that a magnificent palace, 
with great variety of gardens, statues, and water- 
works, may be bought cheap in Diury Lane; wheie 
there are likewise several castles to be disposed oV, 
very delighifully situated; as also groves, woods, 
forests, foiTntains, and country-seats with very plea- , 
sant prospects on all sides of thcni; being the move- ! 
ables ol" Christopher Kich, Escjuire, who is breaking 
up house-keeping, and has many curious [lieces oi 
furniture to dispose of, which may be seen between 
the hours of six and ten in the evening. | 

THE INVENTORY. ' 

Spirits of right Nantz brandy, for lambent flames 

and apparitions. 

Three bottles and a half of lightning. ''J 
One shower of snow in the whitest French paper. 
Two showers of a browner sort. , 
A sea, consisting of a dozen large waves; the ' 

tenth bigger than ordinary, and a little damaged. 
A dozen and a half of clouds, trimmed with black 

and well-conditioned. 
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A rainbow, a little faded. 

A set of clouds, after the French mode, streaked 
with lightning and furbelowed. 

A new moon, something decayed. 

A pint of the finest Spanish wash, being all that 
is left of two hogsheads sent over last winter. 

A coach, very finely gilt and little used, with a 
pair of dragons, to be sold cheap. 

A setting-sun, a pennyworth. 

.An imperial mantle, made for Cyrus the Great, 
and worn by Julius Caesar, Bajazet, King Henry 
the Eighth, and Signior Valentini. 

A basket-hilted sword> very convenient to carry 
ipilk in. 

Roxana^s night-gown. 

Othello's handkerchief. 

The imperial robes of Xerxes, never worn but once. 

A wild boar, killed by Mrs. Tofts and Dioclesiai). 

A serpent to sting Cleopatra. 

A mustard- bowl to make thunder with. 

Another of a bigger sort, by Mr. Dennis's direc- 
tions, liitle used. 

Six elbow-chairs, very expert in country-dances, 
with six flower-pots for their partners. 

The whiskers of a Turkish Basha. 

The complexion of a murderer, in a band-box, 
consisting of a large piece of burnt cork, and a coal- 
black peruke. 

A suit of clothes for a ghost, viz. a bloody shirt, 
a doublet curiously pinked, and a coat with three 
great eyelet-eyes upon the breast. 

A bale of red Spanish wool. 

Modern plots, commonly known by the name of 
trap-doors, ladders of ropes, vizard-masques, and 
tables with broad carpets over them. 

Three oak-cudgels, with one of crab-tree; all 
bought for the use of Mr. Pinkethman. 

Materials for dancing; as masques, castanets, and 
a ladder of ten rounds. 
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Aurengezebe's scymitar, made by Will. Brown in 

Piccadilly. , ^ ,• 

A plume of feathers, never used but by CEdipus 

and the Earl of Essex. 

There are also swords, halberds, sheep-hooks, car- 
dinals' hats, turbans, drums, gallipots, a gibbet, a 
cradle, a rack, a cart-wheel, an altar, an helmet, a 
back-piece, a breast plate, a bell, a tub, and a 
jointed baby. 



From my oivn Aparl7nent, July 22. 

I AM got hither safe, but never spent time with so 
little satisfaction as this evening; for you must know, 
I was five hours with three merry, and two honest, 
fellows. The former sang catches, and the latter even 
died with laughing at the noise they made. "Well," 
says Tom Bellfrey, " you scholars, Mr. Bicker- 
staff, are the worst company in the world." " Ay," 
says his opposite, " you are dull to night; prytheebe 
merry." With that I huzzaed, and took a jump cross 
the table, then came clever upon my legs and fell 
a-laughing. " Let Mr. Bickerstaffalone," saysoneof 
the honest fellows, " when he is in a good humour, he 
is as good company as any man in England." He 
had no sooner spoke, but I snatched his hat off his 
head and clapped it upon my own, and burst out 
a-laughing again J upon which we all fell a-laughing 
for half an hour. One of the honest fellows got be- 
hind me in the interim, and hit me a sound slap on 
the back; upon which he got the laugh out of ray 
hands ; and it was such a twang on my shoulders, 
that I confess he was much merrier than I. I was 
half angry; but resolved to keep up the good hu- 
mour of the company ; and, after hollowing as loud 
as I could possibly, I drank of}' a bumper of claret, 
that made me stare again. " Nay," says one of the 
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Iionest fellows, *' Mr. iRaac is in the right, there is no 
conversation in this ; what signifies jumping, or hit- 
ting one another on the back ? let us drink about/' 
We did so from seven of tlie clock until eleven ; and 
now I am come hither, and, after the manner of the 
wise Pythagoras, begin to reflect upon the passages 
of the day. I remember nothing, but that I am 
bruised to death ; and as it is my way to write down 
all the good things I have heard in the last conver- 
sation, to furnish my paper, I can from this only 
tell you my sufferings and my bangs. 

I named Pythagoras just now, and I protest to you, 
as he btlieved men after death entered into other 
species, I am now and then tempted to think other 
animals enter into men, and could name several on 
two legs, that never discover any sentiments above 
v^hat is common with the species of a lower kind ; as 
we see in these bodily wits with whom I was to-night, 
whose psrts consist in strength and activity; but 
their boisterous mirth gives me great impatience for 
the return of such happiness as I enjoyed in a con- 
versation last week. Among others in that company 
we ha<l Florio, who never interrupted any man 
living when he was speaking; or ever ceased to 
speak, but others lamented that he had done. Hisdis- 
course ever rises from the fulness of the matter before 
him, and not from ostentation or triumph of his un- 
derstanding ; for though he seldom delivers what he 
need fear being repeated, he speaks without having 
that end in view ; and his forbearance of calumny 
or bitterness is owing rather to his good nature than 
his discretion ; for which reason he is esteemed a 
gentleman perfectly qualified for conversation, in 
whom a general good will to mankind lakes oil' the 
necessity of caution and circumspection. 

We had at the same time that evening the best sort 
of companion that can be, a good natused old man. 
This person, in the company of young men, meets 
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with veneration for his benevolence; and is not only 
valued for the good qualities of which he is master, 
but reaps an acceptance from the pardon he gives to 
other nnen's faults: and the ingenuous sort of mea 
with whom he converses have so just a regard for 
him, that he rather is an example than a check to 
their behaviour. For this reason, as Seriecio never 
pretends to be a man of pleasure before youth, so 
young men never set up for wisdom before Senecio ; 
80 that you never meet, where he is, those monsters 
of conversation, who are grave or gay above their 
jears. He never converses but with iollowers of na- 
ture and good sense, where all that is uttered is only 
the effect of a communicable temper, and not of 
emulation to excel their companions ; all desire of 
superiority being a contradiction to that spirit which 
makes a just conversation, the very essence of which 
is good will. Hence it is, that I take it for a rule, 
that the natural, and not tiie acquired man is the 
companion. Learning, wit, gallantry, and good 
breeding, are all but subordinate qualities in society, 
and are of no value but as they are subservient to 
benevolence, and tend to a certain manner of being 
or appearing equal to the rest of the company; for 
conversation is composed of an assembly of men, as 
they are men, and not as they are distinguished by 
fortune : therefore he, who brings his quality with 
him into conversation, should always pay the reck- 
oning ; for he came to receive houjage and not to 

meet his friends. But the din about my ears, 

from the clamour of the people I was with this even- 
ing, has carried me beyoncl my intended purpose, 
which was to explain upon the order of Merry 
Fellows; but I think I may pronounce of them, as I 
heard good Senecio, with a spice of the wit of ttie 
last age, say, viz, " That a merry fellow is tlic 
saddest fellovy in the woiid.'^ 
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White's Chocolate House, August 10. 

THE fate and character of the inconstant Osmyn is 
a just excuse for the little notice taken, by his widow, 
of his departure out of tliis life, which was equally 
troublesome to Eimira, his faithful spouse, and to 
himself. That life passed between them after this 
manner is thi reason the town has just now received 
a lady with all that gaiet)', after having been a relict 
but three months, which other women hardly assume 
under fifteen after such a disaster. Eimira is the 
daughter of a rich and worthy citizen, who gave her 
to Osmyn with a portion which might have obtained 
her an alliance with our noblest houses, and fixed 
her '\n the eye of the world, where her story had not 
been now to be rela'ed : for her good qualities had 
made her the object of universal esteem among the 
polite part of mankind, from whom she has been 
Ijanished and immured until the death of her gaoler. 
It is now full fifteen years since that beauteous lady 
was given into the hands of the happy Osmyn, who, 
in the sense of all the world, received at that time a 
present more valuable than the possession of both 
the Indies. She was then in her early bloom, with 
an understanding and discretion very little inferior 
to the most experienced matrons. She was not be- 
holden to the charms of her sex, that her company 
was preferable to any Osmyn could meet with 
abroad ; for were all she said considered, without re- 
gard to her being a woman, it might stand the ex- 
amination of the severest judges. She had all the 
beauty of her own sex, with all the conversation- 
accomplishments of ours. But Osm5'n very soon 
grew surfeited with the charms of her person by pos- 
session, and of her mind by want of taste; for he was 
one of that loose sort of men, who have but one rea- 
son for setting any value upon the fair sex; who 
consider even brides but as new women^ and con- 
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sequently neglect them when they cease to be such. 
All the merit of Elmira could not prevent her be- 
cominti a mere wife within few months after her 
nuptials ; and Osmyn had so little relish for her con- 
versation, that he complained of the advantages of 
it. " My spouse," said he to one of his companions, 
" is so very discreet, so good, so virtuous, and 1 know 
not what, that I think her person is rather the object 
of esteem than of love ; and there is such a thing as 
a merit, w hich causes rather distance than passion." 
But there being no medium in a state of matrimony, 
their life began to take the usual gradations to be- 
come the most irksome of all beings. They grew, 
in the first place, very complaisant; and having at 
heart a certain knowledge that they were indift'erent 
to each other, apologies were nratle for every little 
circumstance which they thuught betrayed their 
mutual coldness. This lasted but few months, when 
they showed a difference of opinion in every trifle ; 
and, a'5 a sign of certain decay of ailectiun, the word 
" perhaps" was introduced in all their discourse. 
" I have a mind to go to the park," says she ; " but 
perhaps, my dear, you will want the coach on some 
other occasion." He would very willingly carry her 
to the play ; but perhaps she would rather go to Lady 
Centaur's, and play at ombre. They were both per- 
sons of good discerning, and soon found, that they 
mortally hated each oilier, by their manner of hiding 
It. Certain it is that there are some genios which 
are not capable of pure atFection, and a man is born 
with talents for it as much as for poetry or any other 
science. 

Osmyn began too late to find the imperfection of 
his own heart ; and used all the methods in the world 
to correct it, and argue himself into return of desire 
and passion for his wife, by the contemplation of her 
excellent qualities, his great obligiUions to her, and 
the high \alue lie saw d^W the world except himself 
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did put upon her. But such is man's unhappy con- 
dition, that though the weakness of the heart has a 
prevailing power over the strength of the liead, yet 
the strength of the head has but small force against 
the weakness of the heart. Osmyn therefore strug- 
gled in vain to revive departed desire ; and for that 
reason resolved to retire to one of his estates in the 
country, and pass away his hours of wedlock in the 
noble diversions of the field ; and/in the fury of a 
disappointed lover, made an calh to leave neither 
stag, fox, nor hare living during the days of his wife. 
Besides that country sports would be an amusement, 
he hoped also that his spouse would be half killed 
by the very sense of seeing this town no more, and 
would think her life ended as soon as she left it. 
He communicated his design to Elmira, who re- 
ceived it, as now she did all things, like a person 
too unhappy to be relieved or afllicied by the cir- 
cumstance of place. This unexpected resignation 
made Osmyn resolve to be as obliging to her as 
possible ; and, if he could not prevail upon himself 
to be kind, he took a resolution at least to act sin- 
cerely, and communicate frankly to her the weakness 
of his temper, to excuse the indifference of his be- 
haviour. He disposed his household, in the way to 
Rutland, so as he and his lady travelled only in the 
coach, for the conveniency of discourse. They had 
not gone many miles out of town, when Osmyn 
spoke to this purpose : — 

*' My dear, I believe I look quite as silly now I 
am going to tell you I do not love you, as when I 
first told you I did. We are now going into the 
country together, with only one hope for making 
this life agreeable, survivorship : desire is not in our 
power ; mine is all gone for you. What shall we 
do to carry it with decency to the world, and hate 
one another with discretion ? " 

The lady answered, without the least observation 
on the extravagance of the speech : — 
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" My dear, you have lived most of your days in a 
court, and I have not been wholly unacquainted with 
that sort of life. In courts, you see good will is 
spoken with great warmth, ill will covered with 
great civility. Men are long in civilities to those 
they hate, and short in expressions of kindness to 
those they love. Therefore, my dear, let us be well 
bred still ; and it is no matter, as to all who see us, 
whether we love or hate : and to let you see how 
much you are beholden to me for my conduct, I 
have both hated and despised you, my dear, this 
half year ; and yet neithei* in language nor beha- 
viour has it been visible but that I loved you ten- 
derly. Therefore, as I know you go out of town 
to divert life in pursuit of beasts, and conversation 
with men just above them; so, my life, from this mo- 
ment I shall read all the learned cooks who have 
ever writ ; study broths, plasters, and conserves, 
until from a fine lady I become a notable woman. 
We must take our minds a note or two lower, or we 
shall be tortured by jealousy or anger. Thus I am 
resolved to kill all keen passions by employing my 
mind on little subjects, and lessening the uneasiness 
of my spirit; while you, my dear, with much ale, 
exercise, and ill company, are so good as to endea- 
vour to be as contemptible, as it is necessary for my 
quiet I should think you.*' 

At Rutland they arrived, and lived with great, but 
secret impatience for many successive years, until 
Osmyn thought of an happy expedient to give their 
affairs a new turn. One day he took Elmira aside, 
and spoke as follows : — 

" My dear, you see here the air is so temperate 
and serene; the rivulets, the groves, and soil, so ex- 
tremely kind to nature, that we are stronger and 
firmer in our health since we left the town; so that 
there is no hope of a release in this place; but, if 
you will be so kind as to go with me to my estate in 
the Hundreds of Essex, it is possible some kind 
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damp may one day or other relieve us. If you will 
condescend to accept of this offer, I will add that 
whole estate to your jointure in this county." 

Elmira, who was all goodnes.?, accepted the offer, 
removed accordingly, and has left her spouse in that 
place to rest with his fathers. 

This is the real figure in which Elmira ought to 
be beheld in this town; and not thought guiltj' of 
an indecorum, in not professing the sense, or bear- 
ing the habit of sorrow, for one who robbed her of 
all the endearments of life, and gave her only com- 
mon civility, instead of complacency of manners, 
dignity ot" passion, and that constant assemblage of 
soft desires and affections which all feel who love, 
but none can express. 



Whitens Chocolate House, August 12. 

WHEN labour was pronounced to be the portion of 
man, that doom reached the affections of his mind, 
as well as his person, the matter on which he was to 
feed, and all the animal and vegetable world about 
him. There is therefore an assiduous care and cul- 
tivation to be bestowed upon our passions and affec- 
tions ; for they, as they are the excrescences of our 
souls, like our hair and beards, look horrid or be- 
coming, as we cut or let them grow. All this grave 
preface is meant to assign a reason in nature for the 
unaccountable behaviour of Duumvir, the husband 
and keeper. Ten thousand follies had this unhappy 
man escaped had he made a compact with himself 
to be upon his guard, and not permitted his vagrant 
eye to let in so many different inclinations upon him, 
as all his days he has been perplexed with. But in- 
deed, at present, he has brought himself to be con- 
fined only to one prevailing mistress; between whom 
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and his wife Duumvir passes his hours in all the vi- 
cissitudes which attend passion and affection, with- 
out the intervention of reason. Laura his wife, and 
Phillis his mistress, are all with whom he has had, 
for some months, the least amorous commerce. 
Duumvir has passed the noon of life; but cannot 
withdraw from those entertainments which are par- 
donable only before that stage of our being, and 
which after that season are rather punishments than 
satisfactions: for palled appetite is humorous, and 
must be gratified with sauces rather than food. For 
which end Duumvir is provided with an haughty, 
imperious, expensive, and fantastic mistress, to whom 
he retires from the conversation of an affable, hum- 
ble, discreet, and affectionate wife. Laura receives 
him after absence with an easy and unaffected com- 
placency, but that he calls insipid : Phillis rates 
him for his absence, and bids him return from 
whence he came; this he calls spirit and fire: 
Laura's gentleness is thought mean ; Phillis's inso- 
lence sprightly, Were you to see him at his own 
home, and his mistress's lodgings, to Phillis he ap- 
pears an obsequious lover, to Laura an imperious 
master. Nay, so unjust is the taste of Duumvir, 
that he owns Laura has no ill quality, but that she is 
his wife; Phillis no good one, but that she is his 
mistress. And he has himself often said, were he 
married to any one else, he would rather keep Laura 
than any woman living ; yet allows at the sanie time, 
that Phillis, were she a woman of honour, would 
have been the most insipid animal breathing. The 
other day Laura, who has a voice like an an^el, be- 
gan to sing to him: "Fie, madam," he cried, "we must 
be past all these gaieties." Phillis has a note as rude 
and as loud as that of a milk-maid: when she be- 
gins to warble, " Well," says he, " there is such a 
pleasing simplicity in all that wench does." In a 
vvord, tile affectionate pait of his heart being cor- 
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rupted, and his true taste that way wholly lost, he 
has contracted a prejudice to all the behaviour of 
Laura, and a general partiality in favour of Phillis. 
It is not in the power of the wile to do a pleasing 
thiiiG", nor in the mispress to commit one that is dis- 
agreeable. There is something too melancholy in 
the reflection on this circumstance to be the subject 
of raillery. He said a sour thing to Laura at dinner 
the other day ; upon which she burst into tears. 
" Whqt the devil, madam," says he, " cannot I 
speak in my own house?" He answered Phillis a 
liiile abruptly at supper the same evening, upon 
which she threw his periwig into the fire. "Well/* 
said he, " thou art a brave termagant jade : do you 
know, hussy, that fair wig cost forty guineas?" Oh 
Laura ! is it for this that the faithful Cromius sighed 
for you in vain? How is thy condition altered since 
crowds of youth hung on thy eye, and watched its 
glances? It is not many months since I^aura was 
the wonder and pride of her own sex, as well as the 
desire and passion of ours. At plays and at balls, the 
just turn of her behaviour, the decency of her virgin 
charms, chastised, yet added to diversions. At pub- 
lic devotions, her winning modesty, her resigned 
carriage, made virtue and religion appear with new 
ornaments, and in the natural apparel of simplicity 
and beauty. In ordinary conversations, a sweet con- 
formity of manners, and an humility which height- 
ened all the complacencies of good breeding and 
education, gave lier more slaves than all the prkle of 
her sex ever made women wish for. Laura's hours 
are now spent in the sad reflection on her ch >ice, 
and that deceitful vanity, al mosl inseparable from 
the sex, of believing she could n-claim one that had 
so often ensnared others; as a now is, it is not even 
in the power of Duumvir himself to do her justice : 
for though beauty and merit are things real, and in- 
dependent on taste and opinion, yet agreeableness 
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is arbitrary, and the mistress has much the advantage 
of the wife. But whenever fate is so kind to her and 
her spouse as to end her days, with all this passion 
for Phillis, and indifference for Laura, he has a se- 
cond wife in view, who may avenge the injuries 
done to her predecessor. Aglaura is the destined 
lady, who has lived in assemblies, has ambition and 
play for her entertainment, and thinks of a man, not 
as the object of love, but the tool of her interest or 
pride. If ever Aglaura comes to the empire of this 
inconstant, she will endear the memory of her pre- 
decessor. But in the mean time it is melancholy to 
consider, that the virtue of a wife is like the merit of 
a poet, never justly valued until after death. 



Quicquid ascunt hominrs- 

J\'ostri est farrago Ubelli. 

Jl v. Sut. i, 84, 85. 

Wliat'er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. 

I WAS this evening representing a complaint sent 
me out of the country irom Emilia. She says her 
neighbours there have so little sense of what a Re- 
fined Lady of the Town is, that she, who was a ce- 
lebrated wit in London, is in that dull part of the 
world in so little esteem, that ihey call her in their 
base style a Tongue Pad. Old True Penny bid me 
advise her to keep her wit until she conies to towa 
again, and admonish her, that both wit and breed- 
ing are local; for a fine court lady is as awkward 
among country housewifes, as one of them would 
appear m .> dtavving-room. It. is therefore the most 
useful kii:iwled; e one can attain at, to understand 
among wh t sort of mm we make the best figure; 
for, if there be a place where the beauteous and ac- 
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complished Emilia is unacceptable, it is certainly a 
vain endeavour to attempt pleasing in all conversa- 
tions. Here is Will Ubi, who is so thirsty after the 
reputation of a companion, that his company is for 
any body that will accept of it ; and for want of 
knowing whom to choose for himself is never 
■chosen by others. There is a certain chastity of 
behaviour, which makes a man desirable, and whicfi 
if he transgresses, his wit will have the same fate 
with Delia's beauty, which no one refjards, because 
all know it is within their power. The best course 
Emilia can take is, to hav-e less humility; for, if 
«he could have as good an opinion of herself for 
having every quality, as some of her neighbours 
have of themselves with one, she would inspire even 
them with a sense of her merit, and make that car- 
riage, which is now the subject of their derision, the 
sole object of their imitation. Until she has arrived 
at this value of herself, she must be contented with 
the fate of that uncommon creature^ a woman too 
humble. 

lVhite*s Chocolate House, August 

Since my last, I have received a letter from Tom 
Trump, to desire that 1 would do the fraternity of 
Gamesters the justice to own, that there are notorious 
sharpers, who are not of their class. Among others 
he presented me wiih the picture of Harry Copper- 
smith, in little, who, he sa3's, is at this day worth 
half a plumb, by means much more indirect than by 
false dice. I must confess there appeared some rea- 
son in what he asserted ; and he met me since and 
accosted me in the following manner: — " It is 
wonderful to mc, Mr. BickerstafF, that you can pre- 
tend to be a man of penetration, and fall upon us 
knights of the industry as the wickedest of mortals, 
whun there are so many, who live in the constant; 
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practice of baser methods, unobserved. You cannot, 
though you know the story of myself and the North 
Briton, but allow I am an honester man than Will 
Coppersmith, for all his great credit among the 
Lombards, I get my money by men's follies, and 
he gets his by their d'istresses. The declining mer- 
chant communicates his griefs lo him, and he aug- 
ments them by extortion. If therefore regard is to 
be had to the merit of the persons we injure, who is 
the more blameable, he that oppresses an unhappy 
man, or he that cheats a foolish one ? All mankind 
are indiflerently liable to adverse strokes of fortune; 
and he who adds to them, when he might relieve 
them, is certainly a worse subject than he who un- 
burdens a man whose prosperity is unwieldy to him. 
Besides all which, he that borrows of Coppersmith 
does it out of necessity ; he that plays with me does 
it out of choice.'' 

I allowed Trump there are men Rs bad as himself, 
which is the height of his pretensions : and must con- 
fess, that Coppersmith is the most wicked and im- 
pudent of all sharpers: a creature that cheats with 
credit, and is a robber in the habit of a friend. The 
contemplation of this worthy person made me re- 
flect on the wonderful successes 1 have observed men 
of the meanest capacities meet with in the world, and 
recollect an observation I once heard a sage man 
make j w hich was, " That he had observed, that in 
some professions, the lower the understanding, the 
greater the capacity." I remember he instanced that 
of a banker, and said, that the fewer appetites, pas- 
sions, and ideas a man had, he was the better for 
his business. 

There is little Sir Tristram, without connexion in 
his speech, or so much as common sense, has arrived 
by his own natural parts at one of the greatest estates 
amongst us. But honest Sir Tristram knows himself 
to be but a repository for cash : he is just such an 
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utensil as his iron-chest, and may rather be said to 
hold money than possess it. There is nothing so 
pleasant as to be in the conversation of these wealthy 
proficieius. I had lately the honour to drink half a 
pint with Sir Tristram, Harry Coppersmith, and 
Giles Twoshoes. These wags give one another 
credit in discourse, according to their purses; they 
jest by the pound, and make answers as they honour 
bills. Without vanitj', I thought myself the prettiest 
fellow of the company ; but I had no manner of 
power over one muscle in their faces, though they 
smirked at every word spoken by each other. Sir 
Tristram called for a pipe of tobacco; and telling 
us tobacco was a pot-herb bit! the drawer bring him 
tlie other half pint. Twoshoes laughed at the knight's 
wit without moderation ; I look the liberty to say it 
was but a pun. " A pun ! " says Coppersmith ; " you 
would be a belter man by ten thousand pounds if 
you could pun like Sir Tristram." With that they 
all burst out together. The queer curs maintained 
this stvle of dialogue until M'e had drank our quarts 
a-piece by halt-pints. All I could bring away with, 
me is, that Twoshoes is not worth twenty thousand 
pounds; for his mirth, though he was as insipid as 
either of the others; had no more efll-ct upon the 
company than if he had been a bankrupt. 



WilVs Coffee House, August 26. 

THERE is not any thing in nature so extravagant, 
but that you will find one man or other that shall 
practi^fB or maintain itj otherwise Harry Spondee 
could not have made so long an harangue s h Mid 
here this evening, com.crning the force and efficacy 
of well-applied Non«<-n>ie. Among ladies, lie posi- 
tively averred it was the most prevailing part of 
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eloquence; and had so little complaisance as to say, 
"A woman is never taken by her reason, but always 
by her passion." He proceeded to assert, the way to 
move thatj was only to astonish her. '* I know," con- 
tinued he, " a very late instance of this; for being by 
accident in the room next to Slrephon, I could not 
help overhearing hira as he made love to a certain 
great lady's woman. The true method in your ap- 
plication to one of this second rank of understanding, 
is not to elevate and surprise, but rather to elevate 
and amaze. Strephon is a perfect master in this 
liind of persuasion : his way is, to run over wiili a 
soft air a multitnde of words, without meaning or 
connexion ; but such as do each of them apart give 
a pleasing idea, though they have nothing to do 
with each other as he assembles them. After the 
common phrases of salutation, and making his entry 
into the room, I perceived he had taken the fair 
nymph's hand, and kissing it said, ' Witness to my 
happiness ye groves! be still ye rivulets! oh! 
woods, eaves, fountains, trees, dales, mountains, 
hills, and streams! oh! fairest! could you love 
me?' To which I overheard her answer, with a 
very pretty lisp, ' Oh ! Strephon, you are a danger- 
ous creature : why do you talk these tender things 
to me ? But you men of wit' « Is it then pos- 
sible,' said the enamoured Strephon, ' that she regards 
my sorrows ! Oh ! pity, thou balmy cure to an 
heart overloaded. If rapture, solicitation, soft de- 
sire, and pleasini? anxiety -But still I live in the 

most adlicting of all circumstances, doubt Can- 
not my charmer name the place and moment? 

" There all those joys insatiably to prove, 
With which ricli beauty feeds the glutton, love. " 

* Forgive me, madam, it is not that my heart is 

weary of its chain, but' This incoherent stuff 

was answered by a tender sigh, * Why do you put 
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your wit to a weak woman?' Strephon saw he had 
made some progress in her heart, and pursued it, 
by saying ' that he would certainly wait upon her at 
such an hour near Rosamond's pond; and the — the 
sylvan deities, and rural powers of the place, sacred 
and inviolable to love — love, the mover of all noble 
hearts — should hear his vows repeated by the stream* 
and echoes.' " The assignation was accordingly made. 
This style he calls the unintelligible method of 
speaking his mind; and I will engage, had this 
gallant spoken plain English, she had never under- 
stood him half so readily : for we may take it for 
granted, that he will be esteemed as a very cold 
lover, who discovers to his mistress that he is in his 
senses. 



Whitens Chocolate House, August 29. 

AMONG many phrases which have crept into con- 
versation, especially of such company as frequent 
this place, there is not one which misleads me more, 
than that of " a Fellow of a great deal of Fire." 
This metaphorical term. Fire, has done much good 
in keeping coxcombs in awe of one another; but 
at the same lime it has made them troublesome to 
every body else. You see, in the very air of " a 
Fellow of Fire," something so expressive of what 
he would be at, that, if it were not for self-preser- 
vation, a man would laugh out. 

1 had last night the fate to drink a bottle with 
two of these Firemen, who are indeed dispersed lik» 
the Myrmidons in all quarters, and to be met witli 
among those of the most dilFerent education. Una 
of ray companions was a scholar with fire ; and the 
other a soldier of the same complexion. My learned 
man would fall into disputes, and argue without any 
manner of provocation or contradiction : the other 
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was decisive without words, and would give a shrug 
or an oath to express his opinion. My learned 
roan was a mere scholar, and my man of war as 
mere a soldier. The particularity of the first was 
ridiculous, that of the second terrible. They were 
relations by blood, which in some measure mode- 
rated their extravagances towards each other. I 
gave myself up merely as a person of no note in the 
company; but as if brought to be convinced, that I 
was an inconsiderable tiling, any otherwise than 
that they would show each other to nse, and make 
me spectator of the triumph they alternately en- 
joyed. The scholar has been very conversant with 
books, and the oiher with men only ; which makes 
them both superficial : for the taste of books is ne- 
cessary to our behaviour in the best company, and 
the knowledge of men is required for a true relish 
of books : but they have both fire, which makes 
one pass for a man of sense, and the other for a fine 
gentleman. I found I could easily enough pass my 
time with the scholar; for if I seemed not to do 
justice to his parts and sentiments, he pitied me, 
and let me alone. But the warrior could nut let it 
rest there ; I must know all that happened within 
his shallow observaiions of the nature of the war: 
to all which he added an air of laziness, and con- 
tempt of those of his companions who were eminent 
for delighting in the exercise and knowledge of their 
duty. Thus it is, that all the young fellows of much 
animal life, and little understanding, who repair to 
our armies, usurp upon the conversation of reason' 
able men, under the notion of having fire. 
, The word has not been of greater use to shallow 
lovers, to supply them with chat to their mistresses, 
than it has been to pretended men of pleasure to 
support them in being pert and dull, and saying of 
every fool of their order, " Such a one has fire." 
There is Colonel Truncheon, who marches with divi- 
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sions ready on all occasions ; an hero who never 
doubted in his life, but is ever positively fixed in the 
wrong, not out of obstinate opinion, but invincible 
stupidity. 

It is very unhappy for this latitude of London, 
that it is possible for such as can learn only fashion, 
habit, and a set of common phrases of salutation, to 
pass with no other accomplishments, in (his nation 
of freedom, for men of conversation and sense. All 
these ought to pretend to is, not to offend ; but 
they cany it so far, as to be negligent, whether they 
offend or not; "for they have fire." But their 
force differs from true spirit, as much as a vicious 
from a meitlesome horse. A man of fire is a general 
enemy to all the waiters where you drink ; is the 
only man affronted at the company's being neglected ; 
and makes the drawers abroad, his valet de chambre 
and footman at home, know he is not to be provoked 
without danger. 

This is not the fire that animates the noble Marl- 
nus, a youth of good nature, affability, and modera- 
tion. He commands his ship as an intelligence 
moves its orb : he is the vital life, and his officers 
the limbs of the machine. His vivacity is seen in 
doing all the offices of life with readiness of spirit, 
and propriety in the manner of doing them. To 

I be ever active in laudable pursuits is the distin- 
guishing character of a man of merit; while the 
common behaviour of every gay coxcomb of fire 

' is, to be confidently in the wrong, and dare to per- 

! sist in Jt. 

I — ■■ 
I 

I Froiu my own Apartment, August 31. 

I HAVE been just now reading the introduction to 
, ths history of Catiline, by Sallust, an author who is 
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very much in my favour : but when I reflect upon 
his professing himself wholly disinterested, and at 
the same lime see how induslriouslj' he has avoided 
saying any thing to the praise of Cicero, to whose 
vigilance the commonwealth owe<l its safety, it 
very much lessens my esteem for that writer ; and 
is one argument among others, for laughing at all 
who pretend to be out of the interests of the world, 
and profess purely to act for the service of mankind 
w ithout the least regard to themselves. I do not 
deny but that the rewards are different; some aim 
at riches, others at honour, by their public services. 
However, they are all pursuing some end to ihem- 
selves, though indeed those ends differ as much as 
right and wrong. The most graceful way then, I 
should think, would be to acknowledge, that you 
aim at serving yourselves; but at the same time make 
it appear it is for the service of others that you 
have these opportunities. 

Of all the disinterested professors I have ever 
1 card of, I take the boatswain of Dampier's ship to 
be the most impudent, but the most excusable. 
You are to know, that in the wild searches that 
navigator was making, they happened to be out at 
sea, far distant from any shore, in want of all the 
necessaries of life ; insomuch that they began to look, 
not without hunger, on each other. The boatswain 
was a fat, healthy, fresh fellow, and attracted the 
eyes of the whole crew. In such an extreme neces- 
sity, all forms of superiority were laid aside : the 
Captain and Lieutenant were safe only by being 
carrion, and the unhappy boatswain in danger by 
being worth eating, I'o be short, the company 
were unanimous, and the boatswain must be cut up. 
He saw their intention, and desired he mi^ht speak 
a few words before they proceeded ; which being 
permitted, he delivered himself as follows : — 
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" Gentlemen Sailors, 

" Far be it that I should speak it for any private 
interest of ray own ; but I take it that I should not 
die with a good conscience if I did not confess to 
you that I an» not sound. I say. Gentlemen, justice, 
and the testimony of a good conscience, as well as 
love of my country, to which I hope you will all 
return, oblige me to own, that Black Kate at Dept- 
ford has made me very unsafe to eat ; and, I speak it 
with shame, T am afraid. Gentlemen, I should 
poison you." 

This speech had a good effect in the boatswain's 
favour; but the surgeon of the ship protested he had 
cured him very well, and offered to eat the first steak 
of him himself. 

The boatswain replied like an orator, with a true 
notion of the people, and in hopes to gain time, that 
he was heartily glad if he could be for their service, 
and thanked the surgeon for his information. 
" However," said he, " I must inform you, for your 
own good, that I have ever since my cure been very 
thirsty and dropsical ; therefore I presume it would 
be much better to tap me and drink me off, than eat 
me at once, and have no man in the ship fit to be 
drank.'^ As he was going on with his harangue, a 
fresh gale arose, and gave the crew hopes of a better 
repast at the nearest shore, to which they arrived 
next morning. 

Most of the self-denials we meet with are of this 
sort ; therefore I think he acts fairest who owns he 
hopes at least to have brother's fare, without pro- 
fessing that he gives himself up with pleasure to be 
devoured for the preservation of his fellows. 
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JFi/l's Coffee House, September 9. 

THE subject of the discourse this evening was elo-^ 
queiice atui graceful action. LysanrJer, who is some- 
thing particular in his way of thinking and speak- 
ing, told us, " a man couhl not be eloquent without 
action : for the deportment of the body, the turn of 
the eye, and an apt sound to every word that is 
uttered, must all conspire to make an Accomplished 
Speaker. Action in the one that speaks in public, 
is the same thing as a good mien in ordinary life. 
Thus, as a certain insensibility in the countenance 
recommends a sentence of humour and jest, so it 
n^ust be a very lively consciousness that gives grace 
to great sentiments. 1 he jest is to be a thing unex- 
pected ; therefore your undesigning manner is a 
beauty in expression? of mirth ; but when you are 
to talk on a set subject, tlie more you are moved 
your«elf, the more you will move others. 

''There is," said he, " a remarkable example of that 
kind, ^schines, a famous orator of antiquitVf had 
pleaded at Athens in a great cause against Demos- 
thenes ; but having lost it, retired to Rhodes: 
eloquence was then the quality most admired among 
men, and the magistrates of that place, having heard 
he had a copy of the speech of Demosthenes, desired 
liim to repeat both their pleadings. After his own, 
he recited also the oration of his antagonist. The 
people expressed their admiration of both, but more 
of that of Demosthenes. ' If you are,' said he, ' thus 
touched with hearing only what that great orator 
said, how would you have been affected had you 
seen him speak ? for he who hears Demosthenes 
only, loses much the better part of the oration.' 
Certain it is, that they who speak gracefully, are 
very lamely represented in having their speechei 
read or repeated by unskilful people; for there is ■ 
lomething native to each man, so inherent to hii 
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thoughts and sentiments, which it is hardly possible 
for another to. give a true idea of. You may ob- 
serve in common talk, when a sentence of any man's 
is repeated, an acc|uaintaince of his shall imme* 
diately X)bserve, • That is so like him, methinks I 
see how he looked when he said it.' 

" But of all the people on the earth, there are none 
who puzzle me so much as the clergy of Great 
Britain, who are, I believe, the most learned body 
of men now in the world ; and yet this art of speak- 
ing, with the proper ornaments of voice and gesture, 
is wholly neglected among them ; and I will engage, 
were a deaf man to behold the greater part of them 
preach, he would rather think they were reading 
the contents only of some discourse they intended 
to make, than actually in the body of an oration, 
even when the)' are upon matters of such a nature, 
as one would believe it were impossible to think of 
without emotion. 

" I own there are exceptions to this general obser- 
vation, and that the Dean we heard the other day 
together is an orator. He has so much regard to 
his congregation, that he commits to his memory 
what he is to say to them ; and has so soft and 
graceful a behaviour, that it must attract your atten- 
tion. His person, it is to be confessed, is no small 
recommendation; but he is to be highly commended, 
for not losing that advantage ; and adding to the pro- 
priety of speech, which might pass the criticism of 
Longinus, an action which would have been ap- 
proved by Demosthenes. He has a peculiar force 
in his way, and has many of his audience, who could 
not be intelligent hearers of his discourse were 
there not explanation as well as grace in his action. 
This art of his is used with the most exact and honest 
skill : he never attempts your passions until he has 
convinced your reason. All the objections, which 
hfi can forn), are laid open and dispersed before 
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he uses the least vehemence in his sermon ; but 
when he thinks he has your head, he very soon 
wins your heart ; and never pretends to show the 
beauty of holiness, until he hath convinced you of 
the truth of it. 

** Would every one of our clergymen be thus care- 
ful to recommend truth and virtue in their proper 
figures, and show so much concern for them as to 
give them all the additional force they were able, 
it is not possible that nonsense should have so many 
hearers as you find it has in dissenting congregations, 
for no reason in the world, but because it is spoken 
extempore : for ordinary minds are wholly governed 
by their eyes and ears, and there is no way to 
come at their hearts, but by power over their imagi- 
nations. 

" There is my friend and merry companion Daniel : 
he knows a great deal better than he speaks, and can 
forna a proper discourse as well as any orthodox 
neighbour. But he knows very well, that to bawl 
out, ' My beloved !' and the words' grace !' ' regene- 
ration!' ' sanctification !* ' a new light!' ' the day! 
the day! ay, my beloved, the day ! or rather the night! 
the night is coming!' and 'judgment will come when 
we least think of it!' and so forth — He knows, to 
be vehement is the only way to come at his audi- 
ence. Daniel, when he sees my friend Greenhat 
come in, can give a good hint, and cry out, * This is 
only for the saints! the regcBerated !' By this force 
of action, though mixed with all the incoherence 
and ribaldry imaginable, Daniel can laugh at his 
diocesan, and grow fat by voluntary subscription, 
while the parson of the parish goes to law for half 
his dues* Daniel will tell you, * It is not the shep- 
herd, but the sheep with the bell, which the flock 
follows.' 

"Another thing, very wonderful this learned body 
should omit, js, learning to readj which is a moit 
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necessary part of eloquence in one who is to serve 
al the altar: for there is no man but must be sen- 
sible, that the hizy tone, and inarticulate sound of 
our common readers, depreciates the most proper 
form of words that were ever extant in any nation 
or language, to speak their own wants, or his power 
from whom we ask relief. 

" There cannot be a greater instance of the power 
of action than in little parson Dapper, who is the 
common relief to all the lazy pulpits in town. This 
smart youth has a very good memory, a quick eye, 
and a clean handkerchief. Thus etjuipped, he 
opens his text, shuts his book fairly, shows he 
has no notes in his bible^ opens both palms, and 
shows all is fair there too. Thus, with a decisive 
air, my young man goes on without hesitation ; and 
though from the beginning to the end of his pretty 
discourse he has not used one proper gesture, yet at 
the conclusion the churchwarden pulls his gloves 
from off his hands: * Pray, who is this extraordi- 
nary young man?* Thus the force of action is" 
such, that it is more prevalent, even when improper, 
than all the reason and argument in the world with- 
out it." This gentleman concluded his discourse by 
saying, "I do not doubt but if our preachers would 
learn to speak, and our readers to read, within six 
months' time we should not have a dissenter within 
a mile of a church in Great Britain.'^ 



From my own Apartment, September 30. 

I AM called off from public dissertations by a do- 
mestic affair of great importance, which is no less 
than the disposal of my sister Jenny for life. The 
girl is a girl of great merit, and pleasing conversa- 
tion ; but I being born of my father's first wife, and 
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she of his third, she converses with me rather Uke a 
daughter than a sister. I have indeed told her, that 
if she kept her honour, and behaved herself in such 
a manner as became the BickerstafTs, I would get 
her an agreeable man for her husband ; which was 
a promise I made her after reading a passage in 
Pliny's Epistles. That polite author had been em- 
ployed to find out a consort for his friend's daughter, 
and gives the following character of the man he had 
pitched upon. 

Aciliano plurimum vigoris et industria guanquam 
in maxima verecundia : est illi fades liheralis, muUo 
sanguine, viullo rubore, suffusa: est ingenua totius 
corporis pulchritudo, et quidam senatorius decor, qua 
ego nequaquajH arbitror negligenda : debet enim hoc 
castitati puellarum quasi prceiniwn dari. 

" Acilianus (for that was the gentleman's name) is 
a man of extraordinary vigour and industry, accom- 
panied with the greatest modesty : he has very mucb 
of the gentleman, with a lively colour and flush of 
health in his aspect. His whole person is finely 
turned, and speaks him a man of quality : which 
ore qualifications that, I think, ought by no means 
to be overlooked, and should bs bestowed on a 
daughter as the reward of her chastity." 

A woman, that will give herself liberties, need not 
put her parents to so much trouble ; for if she does 
not possess these ornaments in a husband, she can 
supply herself elsewhere. But this is not the case 
of my sister Jenny, who, I may say without vanity, 
is as unspotted a spinster as any in Great Britain. 
I shall take this occasion to recommend the conduct 
of our own family in this particular. 

We have in the genealogy of our house, the de- 
scriptions and pictures of our ancestors from the 
time of king Arthur ; in whose days there was one 
of my Own name, a Knight of his round table, and 
known by the name of Sir Isaac BickerstaCt H« 
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was low of stature, and of a very swarthy cdm- 
plexion, not unlike a Portugueze Jew. But he was 
more prudent than men of that height usually are, 
and would often communicate to his friends his de- 
sign of lengthening and whitening his posterity. 
His eldest son Ralph, for that was his name, was 
for this reason married to a lady who had little else 
to recommend her, but that she was very tall and 
very fair. The issue of this match, with the help of 
high shoes, made a tolerable figure in the next age ; 
though the complexion of the family was obscure 
until the fourth generation from that marriage. 
From which time, until the reign of William the 
Conqueror, the females of our house were famous 
for their needlework and fine skins. In the male 
line, there happened an unlucky accident in the 
reign of Richard III; the eldest son of Philip, then 
chief of the family, being born with an hump back 
and very high nose. This was the more astonish- 
ing, because none of his forefathers ever had such a 
blemish ; nor indeed was there any in the neigh- 
bourhood of that make, except the butler, who was 
noted for round shoulders and a Roman nose : what 
made the nose the less excusable was the re- 
markable smallness of his eyes. 

These several defects were mended by succeed- 
ing matches; the eyes were opened in the next 
generation, and the hump fell in a century and 
half; but the greatest difficulty was, how to reduce 
the nose ; which I do not find was accomplished 
until about the middle of Henry VIFs reign, or 
rather the beginning of that of Henry VHI. 

But while our ancestors were thus taken up in 
cultivating the eyes and nose, the face of the 
Bickerstaffs fell down insensibly into chin; which 
J was not taken notice of, their thoughts being so 
much employed upon the more noble features, until 
' it became almost too loDg to be remedied. 
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But length of time, and successive care in our 
alliances, have cured this also, and reduced our 
faces into that tolerable oval, which we enjoy at 
present. I would not be tedious in this discourse, 
but cannot but observe, that our race suffered 
■very much about three hundred years ago, by the 
marriage of one of our heiresses with an eminent 
courtier, who gave us spindleshanks, and cramps 
in our bones j insomuch that we did not recover 
our health and legs until Sir Walter Bickerstaff 
married Maud the milk-maid, of whom the then 
Garter King at Arms, a facetious person, said, plea- 
santly enough, tiiat she had spoiled our blood, 
but mended our constitutions. 

After this account of the effect our prudent 
choice of matches has had upon our persons and 
features, I cannot but observe, that there are daily 
instances of as great changes made by marriage 
upon men's minds and humours. One might wear 
any passion out of a family by culture, as skilful 
gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts 
its beauty. One might produce an affable temper 
out of a shrew, by grafting- the mild upon the 
choleric; or raise a jack-pudding from a prude, 
by inoculating mirth and melancholy. It is for 
want of care in the disposing of our children, ' 
Aviih regard to our bodies and minds, that we go | 
into an house and see such difierent complexions 
and humours in the same race and family. But 
to me it is as plain as a pike-statf, from what 
mixture it is that this daughter silently lours, the 
other steals a kind look at you, a third is exactly well 
behaved, a fourth a splenetic, and a fifth a coquette. 

In this disposal of my sister, I have chosen with \ 
an eye to her being a wit, and provided that the ( 
bridegroom be a man of a sound and excellent judg- 
ment, who will seldom mind what she says when she 
begins to harangue i for Jenny's only imperfection 
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is an admiration of her parts, which inclines her to 
be a little, but a very little, sluttish; and you are 
ever to remark, that we are apt to cultivate most, 
and bring into observation, what we think most ex- 
cellent in ourselves, or most capable of improve- 
ment. Thus my sister, instead of consulting her 
glass and her toilet for an hour and an half ai'ler her 
private devotions, sits with her nose full of snuft", 
and a man's nightcap on her head, rtading plays 
and romances. Her wit she thinks her distinction ; 
therefore knows nothing of the skill of dress, jur 
making her person agreeable. It would make you 
laugh to see me often, with my spectacles on, lacing 
her stays ; for she is so very a wit, ihat she under- 
stands no ordinary thing in the world. 

For this reason, I have disposed of her to a man of 
business, who will soon let her see, that to be well 
dressed, in good humour, atul cheerful in the com- 
mand of her family, are the arts and sciences of fe- 
male life. I could have bestowed her upon a fine 
gentleman, who extremely admired her wit, and 
would have given her a coach and six : but I found 
it absolutely necessary to cross the strain ; for had 
they met, they had eternally been rivals in dis- 
course, and in continual contention for the superi- 
ority of understanding, and brought forth critics, 
pedants, or pretty good poets. As it is, I expect an 
offspring fit for the habitation of the city, town, or 
country; creatures that are docile and tractable in 
whatever we put them to. 

To convince men of the necessity of taking this 
method, let any one, even below the skill of an 
astrologer, behold the turn effaces he meets as soon 
as he passes Cheapside conduit, and you see a deep 
attention and a certain unthinking sharpness in 
every countenance. They look attentive, but their 
thoughts are engaged on mean purposes. To me it 
is very apparent, when I see a citizen pass by^ whe- 
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ther his head is upon woollen, silks, iron, sugar, 
indigo, or stocks. Now this trace of thought appears 
or lies hid in the race for two or three gene- 
rations* 

I know at this time a person of a vast estate, who 
is the immediate descendant of a fine gentleman, but 
the great grandson of a broker, in whom his ances- 
tor is now revived. He is a very honest gentleman 
in his principles, but cannot for his blood talk fairly : 
he is heartily sorry for it ; but he cheats by consti- 
tution, and overreaches by instinct. 

The happiness of the man who marries my sister 
will be, that he has no faults to correct in her but 
her own, a little bias of fancy, or particularity of 
manners, which grevr in herself, and can be amended 
by her. From such an untainted couple, we can 
hope to have our family rise to its ancient splendour 
of face, air, countenance, manner, and shape, with- 
out discovering the product of ten nations in one 
house. Obadiah Greenhat says, he never comes into 
any company in England, but he distinguishes the 
different nations of which we are composed: there 
is scare such a living creature as a true Briton. We 
sit down indeed all friends, acquaintance, and neigh- 
bours ; but after two bottles, you see a Dane start 
up and swear, "The kingdom is his own." A Saxotl 
drinks up the whole quart, and swears, " He will dis- 
pute that with him.'* A Norman tells them both, 
" He will assert his liberty." And a Welchraan cries, 
'* They are all foreigners and intruders of yesterday, 
and beats them out of the room. Such accident! 
happen frequently among neighbours' children, and 
cousins-german. For which reason I say, study your 
race, or the soil of your family will dwindle into ciU 
or esquires, or run up into wits or madmen. 
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From my own Apartment, October 5. 

AS bad as the world is, I find, by very strict ob- 
servation upon virtue and vice, that if men appeared 
no worse than they really are, I should have less 
work than at present I am obliged to undertake for 
their reformation. They have generally taken up 
a kind of inverted ambition, and affect even faults 
and imperfections of which they are innocent. The 
other day in a coffee-house I stood by a young heir, 
with a fresh, sanguine, and healthy look, who enter- 
tained us with an account of his claps and his diet- 
drink; though, to my knowledge, he is as sound as 
any of his tenants. 

This worthy youth put me into reflections upon 
that subject ; and I observed the fantastical humour 
to be so general, that there is hardly a man who is 
not more or less tainted with it. The first of this 
order of men are the Valetudinarians, who are never 
in health ; but complain of want of stomach or rest 
every day until noon, and then devour all which 
comes before them. Lady Dainty is convinced, 
that it is necessary for a gentlewoman to be out of 
order 3 and to preserve that character, she dines 
every day in her closet at twelve, that she may 

I become her table at two, and be unable to eat in 
public. About five years ago, I remember it was 
the fashion to be short-sighted. A man would not 
own an acquaintance until he had first examined 
him with his glass. At a lady^s entrance into the 

J playhouse, 5'ou might see tubes immediatel}' levelled 

, at her from every quarter of the pit and side-boxes. 

j However, that mode of infirmity is out, and the age 
has recovered its sight : but the blind seem to be 
succeeded by the lame, and a janty limp is the pre- 
sent beauty. I think 1 have formerly observed, a 
cane is part of the dress of a prig, and always worn 
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upon a button, for fear he should be thought to have 
an occasion hir it, or be esteemed really anil not 
genteelly a cripple. I have considered, but could 
never find out the bottom «)f his vanity. I indeed 
have heard of a Gascon general, who by the lucky 
grazing of a bullet on the roll of his stocking, took 
occasion to halt all his life after. But as for our 
peaceablt! cripples, I know no foundation for their 
behaviour, without it may be supposed, that, in this 
warlike age, some think a canu the next honour to 
a wooden leg. This sort of aftectation I have known 
run from one limb or member to another. Before 
the Limpers came in, I ren>ember a race of Lispers, 
fine persons, who took an aversion to particular let- 
ters in our language; some never uitered the letter 
H; and others had as mortal an aversion to S. 
Others have had their fashionable defect in their 
ears, and would make you repeat all you said twice 
over. -1 know an ancient friend of mine, whitse lable 
is every day surrounded with llatterers, that makes 
use of this, sometimes as a piece of grandeur, and 
at others as an art, to make them repeat their com- 
mendations. Such affectations have been indeed in 
the world in ancient times; but they fell into them 
out of politic ends, Alexander the Great had a wry 
neck, which made it the fashion in his court to 
carry their heads on one side when they came ' 
into the presence. One who thought to outshine 
the whole court, carried his head so over complai- 
santly, that this martial prince gave him so great 
a box on the ear, as set all the heads of the court 
upright. 

This humour takes place in our minds as well as 
bodies. I know at this time a young genlleraan, 
who talks atheistically all day in cotlee houses, and 
in his degrees of understanding sets up for a free- I 
tlimker; though it can be proved upon him, he say« 
his prayers every morning and evening. But lhi»- 
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class of modern wits I shall reserve for a chapter 
by itself. 

' Of the like turn are all j'our marriage-haters, who 
rail at the noose, at the words " for ever and aye," 
and at the same time are secretly pining fur some 
young thing or other that makes their hearts ake by 
her refusal. The next to these are such as pretend 
to govern their wives, and boast how ill they use 
them ; when, at the same time, go to their houses, 
and you shall see them step as if they feared making 
a noise, and are as lond as an alderman. I do not 
know but sometimes these pretences may arise from 
a desire to conceal a contrary defect than that they 
set up for. I remember, when I was a young fel- 
low, we had a companion of a very fearful com- 
plexion, who, when we sat in to drink, would de- 
sire us to take his sword from him when he grew 
fuddled, for it was his misfortune to be quarrelsome. 

There are many, many of these evils, which de- 
mand my observation ; but because I have of late 
been thought somewhat too satirical, I shall give 
them warning, and declare to the whole world, that 
they are not true, but false hypocrites; and make 
it out, that they are good men in their hearts. The 
motive of this monstrous affectation, in the above- 
mentioned and the like particulars, I take to proceed 
from that noble thirst of fame and reputation which 
is planted in the hearts of all men. As this pro- 
duces elegant writings and gallant actions in men of 
great abilities, it also brings forth spurious produc- 
tions in men who are not capable of distinguishing 
themselves by things which are really praiseworthy; 
As the desire of fame in men of true wit and gal- 
lantry shows itself in proper instances, the same 
desire in men who have the ambition without proper 
faculties, runs wild, and discovers itself in a thou- 
sand extravagancies, by which they would signalize 
themselves from others, and gain a set of admirers. 

I 3 
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When I was a middle-aged man, there were many 
societies of ambitious young men in England, who, 
in their pursuits after fame, were every night em- 
ployed in roasting porters, smoking coblers, knock- 
ing down watchmen, overturning constables, break- 
ing windows, blackening sign-pos's, and the like 
immortal enterprises, that dispersed their reputation 
throughout the whole kingdom. One could hardly find 
a knocker at a door in a whole street after a midnight 
expedition of these Beaux Esprits. I was Intely 
very much surprised by an account of my maid, 
who entered my bed-chamber this morning in a 
very great fright, and told me, she was afraid my 
parlour was haunted; for that she had found several 
panes of my windows broken, and the floor strewed 
with halfpence. I have not yet a full light into this 
new way, but am apt to think, that it is a generous 
piece of wit, that some of my contemporaries make 
use of, to break windows and leave money to pay 
for them. 



Grecian Coffee House, October 12. 

THIS learned board has complained to me of the 
exorbitant price of late years put upon books, and 
consequently on learning, which has raised the 
reward demanded by learned men for their advice 
and labour. In order to regulate and fix a standard 
in these matters, divines, physicians, and lawyers 
have sent in large proposals, which are of great 
light and instruction. From the perusal of these 
memorials I am come to this immediate resolution, 
until I have leisure to treat the matter at large, viz. 
in divinity, fathers shall be valued according to 
their antiquity, schoolmen by the pound weight, and 
sermons by their goodness. In my own profession, 
which is mostly physic, authors shall be rated w- 
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cording to their language. The Greek is so rarely 
understood, and the English so well, I judge them 
of no value; so that only Latin shall hear a price, 
and that too according to its purity, and as it serves 
best for prescription. In law, the value must be set 
according to the intricacy and obscurity of the au- 
thor, and blackness of the letter ; provided always, 
that the binding be of calves' skin. This method I 
shall settle also with relation to all other writings ; 
insomuch that even these our lucubrations, though 
hereafter printed by Aldus, Elzevir, or Stephanus, 
•hall not advance above one single penny. 

White's Chocolate House, October 12. 

It will be allowed me, that I have all along 
showed great respect in matters which concern the 
fair sex; but the inhumanity with which the author 
of the following letter has been used is not to be 
sufTered. 

" Sia, October 9. 

" Yesterday I had the misfortune to drop in at 
my Lady Haughty's, upon her visiting day. When 
I entered the room where she receives company, 
they all stood up indeed ; but they stood as if they 
were to stave at rather than to receive rae. After a 
Jong pause, a servant brought a round stool, on 
which I sat down at the lower end of the room, in 
the presence of no less than twelve persons, gentle- 
men and ladies, lolling in elbow chairs : and, to 
complete my disgrace, my mistress was of the so- 
ciety. I tried to compose myself in vain, not 
knowing how to dispose of either my legs or arms, 
nor how to shape my countenance ; the eyes of the 
whole room being still upon me in a profound si- 
lence. My confusion was at last so great, that, 
without speaking, or being spoken to, I fled for it. 
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and left the assembly to treat me at their discretion. 
A lecture from you, upon these inhuman distinctions 
in a free nation, will, I doubt not, prevent the like 
evils for the future, and make it, as we say, as cheap 
sitting as standing. I am, with the greatest respect, 
Sir, 

" Your most humble, and most obedient servant, 

" J. R." 

P. S. — I had almost forgot to inform you, 
that a fair young lady sat in an armless chair 
upon my right hand, with manifest discontent in 
her looks.'* 

Soon after the receipt of this epistle, I heard a 
very gentle knock at my door ; my maid went down, 
and brought up word, that a tall, lean, black man, 
well dressed, who said he had not the honour to be 
acquainted with me, desired to be admitted. I bid 
her show him up, met him at my chamber-door, and 
then fell back a few paces. He approached me with 
great respect, and told me with a low voice, he was 
the gentleman that had been seated upon the round 
stool. I immediately recollected, that there was a 
joint-stool in my chamber, which I was afraid he 
might take for an instrument of distinction, and 
therefore winked at my boy to carry it into ray 
closet; I then took him by the hand, and led him to 
the upper end of my room, where I placed him in 
my great elbow-chair ; at the same time drawing 
another without arms to it, for myself to sit by him, 
I then asked him, at what time this misfortune befel 
l^im ? He answered, between the hours of seven and 
eight in the evening. I farther demanded of him; 
what he had ate or drank that day ; He replied, no- 
thing but a dish of water-gvuel with a few plumb* 
in it. In the next place, I felt his pulse, which was j 
very low aad languishing. These circumstances con" j 
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firmed me in my opinion, which I had entertained 
upon the first reading of his letter, tliat the gentle- 
man Was far gone iu the spleen, I therefore advised 
him to rise the next morning, and plunge into the 
cold-hath, there to remain under water until he was 
almost drowned. This I ordered him to repeat six 
days successively ; and on the seventh, to repair at 
the wonted hour to my Lady Haughty's, and to 
acquaint me afterwards with what he shall meet 
with there ; and particularly to tell me, whether he 
shall think they stared upon him so much as the 
time before. The gentleman smiled ; and by his 
way of talking to me showed himself a man of ex- 
cellent sense in all particulars, unless when a cane 
chair, a round or a joint stool, were spoken of. He 
opened his heart to me at the same time concerning 
several other grievances ; such as, being overlooked 
in public assemblies, having his bows unanswered, 
being helped last at table, and placed at the back 
part of a coach ; with many other distresses, which 
have withered his countenance, and worn him to a ske- 
leton. Finding him a man of reason, I entered into 
the bottom of his distemper. "Sir,^' said I, " there 
are more of your constitution in this island of Great 
Britain than in any other part of the world ; and I 
beg the favour of you to tell me, whether you do not 
observe, that you meet vv'ith most affronts in rainy 
days ?" He answered candidly, that he had long ob- 
served that people were less saucy in sunshine than 
in cloudy weather. Upon which I told him plainly, 
his distemper was the spleen ; and that though the 
world was very ill-natured, it was not so bad as he 
believed it. I further assured him, that his use of the 
cold-bath, with a course of steel which I should pre- 
scribe him, would certainly cure most of his ac- 
quaintance of their rudeness, ill behaviour, and im- 
pertinence. My patient smiled, and promised to 
observe my prescriptions, not forgetting to give me 
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an account of their operation. This distemper being 
pretty epidemical, 1 shall, for the benefit of mankind, 
give ihe public an account of the progress I make in 
the cure of it. 



Hie mantis ob patnam pugnando vulnera passi, > 

Quique pii votes, et Plioebo digna locuti ; 
Inventus out qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique sui memores altos fecere merendo. 

ViRG. Mxi. vi, 660. 

Here patriots live, who, for their country's good, 

In fighting fields were prodigal of blood ; 

Here poets, worthy theii* inspiring god, 
And of iinblemish'd life, make their abode : 
And searching wits, of more mechanic parts, 
Who grac'd their age with new-invented arts ; 
Those who to worth their bounty did extend ; 
And those who knew that bounty to commend. 

Dryden- 

From my own Apartment, October 1 i. 

THERE are two kinds of immortality j that which 
the soul really enjoys after this life, and that imagi- 
nary existence by which men live in their fame and 
reputation. The best and greatest actions have pro* 
ceeded from the prospect of the one or the other of 
these ; but my design is to treat only of those who 
have chiefly proposed to themselves the latter, as 
the principal reward of their labours. It was for 
this reason that I excluded from my tables of fame 
all the great founders and votaries of religion; and 
it is for this reason also, that I am more than ordinary 
anxious to do justice to the persons of whom I am 
now going to speak ; for since fame was the only 
end of all their enterprises and studies, a man cannot 
be too scrupulous in allotting them their due proper- 
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tion of it. It was this .consideration which made 
me call the whole body of the learned to my assist- 
ance ; to many of whom I must own my obligations 
for the catalogues of illustrious persons, which they 
have sent me in upon this occasion. I yesterday 
employed the whole afternoon in comparing them 
with each other ; which made so strong an impression 
upon my imagination, that they broke my sleep for 
the first part of the following night, and at length 
threw me into a very agreeable vision, which I shall 
beg leave to describe in all its particulars. 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundless plain, that was covered with prodigious 
multitudes of people, which no man could number. 
In the midst of it there stood a mountain, with its head 
above the clouds. The sides w^ere extremely steep, 
and of such a particular structure, that no creature 
which was not made in an human figure could possibly 
ascend it. On a sudden there was heard from the 
top of it a sound like that of a trumpet; but so ex- 
ceeding sweet and harmonious, that it filled the hearts 
of those who heard it with raptures, and gave such 
high and delightful sensations, as seemed to animate 
and raise human nature above itself. This made me 
very much amazed to find so very few in that in- 
numerable multitude, who had ears fine enough to 
bear or relish this music with pleasure ; but my 
wonder abated, when, upon looking round me, I 
saw most of them attentive to three Sirens clothed 
like goddesses, and distinguished by the names of 
Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure. They were seated on 
three rocks, amidst a beautiful variety of groves, mea- 
dows, and rivulets, that lay on the borders of the 
mountain. While the base and groveling multitude 
of different nations, ranks, and ages, were listening 
to these delusive deities; those of a more erect 
aspect and exalted spirit, separated themselves from 
the rest, and marched in great bodies towards the 
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mountain from whence they heard the sound, whicb 
still grew sweeter the more they listened lo it. 

On a sudden methought this select band sprang 
forward, with a resolution to climb the ascent, and 
follow the call of that heavenly music. Every one 
took something with him, that he thought might be 
of assistance to him in his march. Several had 
their swords drawn, some carried rolls of paper ia 
their hands, some had compasses, others quadrants, 
others telescopes, and others pencils ; some had 
laurels on their heads, and others buskins on their 
legs; in short, there was scarce any instrument of a 
mechanic art or liberal science, which was not made 
use of on this occasion. My good Daemon, who 
stood at my right hand during the course of this 
whole vision, observing in me a burning desire to join 
that glorious company, told me, he highly approved 
that generous ardour with which I seemed transport, 
ed ; but at the same time advised me to cover my 
face with a mask all the Avhile I was to labour on the 
ascent. I took his counsel, without inquiring into 
his reasons. The whole body now broke into 
different parties, and began to climb the precipice 
by ten thousand dilTerent paths. Several got into 
little alleys, which did not reach far up the hill 
before they ended and led no farther; and I ob- 
served, that most of the artisans, which considerably 
diminished our number, fell into these paths. 

We left another considerable body of adventurer! 
behind us, who thought they had discovered by-wayj 
up the hill, which proved so very intricate and per- 
plexed, that, after having advanced in them a little, 
they were quite lost among the several turns and 
windings ; and though they were as active as any 
in their motions, they made but little progress in the 
ascent. These, as my guide informed me, were men 
of subtle tempers, and puzzled politics,, who would 
supply the place of real wisdom with cunning anil 
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artifice. Among those,* who were far advanced \n 
their way, there were some that by one false step 
fell backward, and lost more ground in a moment 
than they had gained for many hours, or could be 
ever able to recover. We were now advanced very 
high, and observed, that all the different paths, which 
ran about liie sides of the mountain, began to meet 
in two great roads, which insensibly gathered the 
whole multitude of travellers into two great bodies. 
At a little distance from the entrance of eacli road 
there stood an hideous phantom, that opposed our 
farther passage. One of these apparitions had his 
right hand filled with darts, which he brandished in 
the face of all who came up that way ; crowds ran 
back at the appearance of it, and cried out. Death. 
The spectre that guarded the other road was Envy : 
she was not armed with weapons of destruction, like 
the former ; but by dreadful hissings, noises of re- 
proach, and a horrid distracted laughter, she ap- 
peared more frightful than death itself, insomuch 
that abundance of our company were discouraged 
from passing any farther, and some appeared ashamed 
of having come so far. As for myself, I must con- 
fess my heart shrunk within me at the sight of these 
ghastly appearances i but on a sudden, the voice of 
the trumpet came more full upon us, so that we 
felt a new resolution reviving in us; and in propor- 
tion as this resolution grew, the terrors before us 
seemed to vanish. Most of the company, who had 
swords in their hands, marched on with great spirit, 
and an air of defiance, up the road that was com- 
manded by Death ; while others, who had thought 
and contemplation in their looks, went forward in a 
more composed manner up the road possessed by 
Envy. The way above these apparitions grew 
smooth and uniform, and was so delightful, that the 
travellers went on with pleasure, and in a little time 
arrived at the top of the mountain. They her« 
roL. I. K 
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began to breathe a delicious kind of ether, and saw 
all the fields about them covered with a kind of 
purple light, that made them reflect with satisfac- 
tion on their past toils, and diffused a secret joy 
through the whole assembly, which showed itself in 
every look and feature. In the midst of these happy 
fields there stood a palace of a very glorious struc- 
ture ; it had four great folding doors, that faced the 
four several quarters of the world. On the top of it 
was enthroned the goddess of the mountain, who 
smiled upon her votaries, and sounded the silver 
trumpet which had called them up, and cheered 
them in their passage to their palace. They had 
now formed themselves into several divisions; a 
band of historians taking their stations at each door, 
according to the persons whom they were to in* 
troduce. 

On a sudden, the trumpet, which had hitherto 
sounded only a march, or point of war, now swelled 
all its notes into triumph and exultation ; the whole 
fabric shook, and the doors flew open. The first, 
who stepped forward, was a beautiful and blooming 
hero, and as I heard by the murmurs round me, 
Alexander the Great. He was conducted hy a 
crowd of historians. The person, who immediately 
walked before him, was remarkable for an em- 
broidered garment, who, not bein^ well acquainted 
with the place, was conducting him to an apartment 
appointed for the reception of fabulous heroes. 
The name of this false guide was Quintus Curtius. 
But Anian and Plutarch, who knew better the 
avenues of this palace, conducted him into the great 
hall, and placed him at the upper end of the first 
table. My good Daemon, that I might see the 
whole ceremony, conveyed me to a corner of this 
room, where I might perceive all that passed, with- 
out being seen myself. The next who entered was 
a charming virgin, leading in a venerable old man 
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that was blind. Under her left arm she bore a 
harp, and on her head a garland. Alexander, who 
was very well acquainted with Homer, stood up at 
his entrance, and placed him on his right hand. 
The virgin, who it seems was one of the nine sisters 
that attended on the goddess of fame, smiled with 
an ineffable grace at their meeting, and retired. 

Julius Caesar was now coming forward; and 
though most of the historians offered their service to 
introduce him, he left them at the door, and would 
have no conductor but himself. 

The next who advanced was a man of an homely 
but cheerful aspect, and attended by persons of 
greater figure than any that appeared on this occa- 
sion. Plato was on his right hand, and Xenophon 
on his left. He bowed to Homer, and sat down by 
him. It was expected that Plato would himself 
have taken a place next to his master, Socrates; 
but on a sudden there was heard a great clamour of 
disputants at the door, who appeared with Aristotle 
at the head of them. That philosopher had with 
some rudeness, but great strength of reason, con- 
vinced the whole table, that a title to the fifth place 
was his due, and took it accordingly. 

He had scarce sat down, when the same beautiful 
virgin that had introduced Homer brought in 
another, who hung back at the entrance, and would 
have excused himself, had not his modesty been 
overcome by the invitation of all who sat at 
the table. His guide and behaviour made me 
easily conclude it was Virgil. Cicero next ap- 
peared, and took his place. He had inquired at the 
door for one Lucceius to introduce him ; but not 
finding him there, he contented himself with the at- 
tendance of many other writers, who all, except Sal- 
lust, appeared highly pleased with the office. 

We waited some time in expectation of the next 
worthy, who came in with a great retinue of histo- 
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rians, whose names I could not learn, most of them 
beii.g natives of Cartilage, The person thus con- 
ducted, who was Hannibal, seemed much disturbed, 
and could not forbear complaining to the board of 
the affronts he had met with among the Koman 
historians, " who attempted," says he, " to carry me 
into the subterraneous apartment ; and perhaps 
would have done it, had it not been for the impar- 
tiality of this gentleman,'' pointing to Polybius, 
" who was the only person, except my own country- 
men, that was willing to conduct me hither." 

The Carthaginian took his «eat, and Pompey 
entered with great dignity in his own person, and 
preceded by several historians. Lucan the poet 
was at the head of them, who, observing Homer and 
Virgil at the table, was going to sit down himself, 
had not the latter whispered him, that whatever pre- 
tence he might otherwise have had, he forfeited his 
claim to it, by coming in as one of the liisiorians. 
Lucan was so exasperated with the repulse, that he 
muttered something to himself ; and was heard to 
say, that since he could not have a seat among them 
himself, he would bring in one who alone had more 
merit than their whole assembly; upon which he 
went to the door, and brought in Cato of Utica. 
That great man approached the company with such 
an air, that showed he coniemned the honour which 
he laid a claim to. Observing the seat opposite to 
Caesar was vacant, he took possession of it, and 
spoke two or three smart sentences upon the nature 
of precedency, which, according to him, consisted 
not in place, but in intrinsic merit; to which he 
added, that the most virtuous man, wherever he was 
seated, was always at the upper end of the table- 
Socrates, who had a great spirit of raillery wi'^h his 
wisdom, could not forbear smiling at a virtue, which 
took so little pains to make itself agreeable. Cicero 
took the occasion to make a long discourse in piaise 
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of Cato, which he uttered with much vehem'-nce. 
Caesar answered him with a great deal of seeming 
temper; but as I stood at a great distance from 
them, I was not able to hear one word of what ihey 
said. But I could not forbear taking notice, that in 
all the discourse which passed at the table, a word 
or nod from Homer decided the controversy. 

After a short pause Augustus appeared, looking 
round him with a serene and affable countenance 
upon all the writers of his age, who strove among 
themselves which of them should show him the 
greatest marks of gratitude and respect. Virgil ro*e 
from the table to meet him ; and though he was an 
acceptable^ guest to all, he appeared more such to 
the learned, than the military worthies. The next 
man astonished the whole table with his appearance • 
he was slow, solemn, and silent in his behaviour, 
and wore a raiment curiously wrought with hiero- 
glyphics. As he came into the middle of the room, 
he threw up the skirt of it, and discovered a golden 
thigh. Socrates, at the sight of it, declared against 
keeping company with any who were not made 
of flesh and blood ; and therefore desired Diogenes 
the Laertian to lead him to the apartment alloted 
for fabulous heroes, and worthies of dubious ex- 
istence. At his going out, he told them, that they 
did not know whom they dismissed ; that he was 
now Pythagoras, the first of philosophers, and that 
formerly he had been a very brave man at the siege 
of Troy. " That may be very true," taid Socrates ; 
" but you forget that you have likewise been a very 
great harlot in your time." This exclusion made 
way for Archimedes, who came forward with a 
scheme of mathematical figures in his hand; 
among which I observed a Cone and Cylinder. 

Seeing this table full, I desired my guide, for 
variety, to lead me to the fabulous apartment, the 
roof of which was painted with Gorgons, Chimaeras, 

K 3 
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and Centaurs, with many other emblematical figures, 
which I wanted both time and skill to unriddle. 
The first table waa almost full : at the upper end sat 
Hercules, leaning an arm upon his club; on his 
right hand were Achilles and Ulysses, and between 
them .ffineas; on his left were Hector, Theseus, and 
Jason ; the lower end had Orpheus, ^sop, Phalaris, 
and Musaeus. The ushers seemed at a loss for a 
twelfth man, when, methought, to my great joy and 
surprise, I heard some at the lower end of the table 
mention Isaac Bickerstaff; but those of the upper 
end received it with disdain ; and saiJ, if they must 
have a British worthy, they would have Robin 
Hood. 

While I was transported with the honour that was 
done me, and burning with envy against my com- 
petitor, I was awakened by the noise of the cannon 
which were then fired for the taking of Mons. I 
should have been very much troubled at being 
thrown out of so pleasing a vision on any other 
occasion ; but thought it an agreeable change to 
have my thoughts diverted from the greatest among 
the dead and fabulous heroes, to the most famoui 
amgng the real and the living. 



From my own Jparttnent, October 24. 

MY brother Tranquillus, who is a man of business, 
came to me this morning into my study, and after 
Tery many civil expressions in return for what 
good offices I had done him, told me, he desired 
to carry his wife my sister that very morning to 
his own house. I readily told him I would wait 
upon him, without asking why he was so impa- 
tient to rob us of his good company. He went 
out of my chamber, and I thought seemed to 
bare a little heaviness up«a him, which gaye mc 
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some disquiet. Soon after my sister came to me 
with a very matron-like air, and most sedate satis- 
faction in her looks, wiiich spoke her very much 
at ease, but the traces of her countenance seemed 
to discover that she had been lately in a passion, 
and that air of content to flow from a certain tri- 
umph upon some advantage obtained. She no 
sooner sat down by me, but I perceived she was 
one of those ladies who begin to be managers within 
the lime of their being brides. Without letting her 
speak, which I saw she had a mighty inclination to 
do, I said, " Here has been your husband, who tells 
me he has a mind to go home this very morning, 
and I have consented to it." " It is well," said 

she, " for you must know" " Nay, Jenny," said 

I, " I beg your pardon, for it is you must know — 
You are to understand, that now is the time to fix 
or alienate your husband's heart for ever ; and I 
fear you have been a little indiscreet in your ex- 
pressions or behaviour towards him, even liere in 
my house." " There has," says she, " been some 
words; but I will be judged by you if he was not in 
the wrong ; nay, I need not be judged by any body, 
for he gave it up himself, and said not a word when 
he saw me grow passionate, but ' Madam, you are 
perfectly in the right of it:' as you shall judge 

" Nay, Madam," said I," I am judge already, 

and tell you, that you are perfectly in the wrong 
of it ; for if it was a matter of importance, I know 
he has better sense than you ; if a trifle, you know 
what 1 told you on your wedding-day, that you 
were to be above little provocations." She knows 
very well I can be sour upon occasion, therefore 
gave me leave to go on. 

" Sister," said I, " I will not enter into the dis- 
pute between you, which I find his prudence put an 
end to before it came to extremity, but charge you 
o have a care of the first quarrel, as you tender 
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your happiness ; for then it is, that the mind will 
reflect harshly upon every circumstance that has ever 
passed between you. It" such an accident is ever to 
happen, which I hope never will, be sure to keep to 
the circumstance before you ; make no allusions to 
what is passed, or conclusions referring to what is 
to come : do not show an hoard of matter for dis- 
sension in your breast; but if it is necessary, lay 
before him the thing as you understand it, candidly, 
without being ashamed of acknowledging an error, 
or proud of being in the right. If a young couple 
be not careful in this point, they will get into an 
liabit of wrangling : and when to displease is 
thought of no consequence, to please is always of as 
liule moment. Tiiere is a play, Jenny, I have for- 
merly been at when I was a student: we got into a 
dark corner with a porringer of brandy, and threw 
raisins into it, that set it on fire. My chamber- 
fellow and I diverted ourselves with the sport of 
venturing our fingers for the raisins; and the 
wantonness of the thing was, to see each other look 
like a daemon, as we burnt ourselves, and snatched 
out the fruit. This fantastical mirth was called 
Snap-Dragon. You may go into many a family, 
■where you see the man and wife at this sport: 
every •word at their table alludes to some passage 
between themselves ; and you see by the paleness 
and emotion in their countenances, that it is for your 
sake , and not their own, that they forbear playing 
out the whole game in burning each other's fingers. 
In this case, the whole purpose of life is inverted, 
and the ambition turns upon a certain contention, 
who shall contradict best, and not upon an inclina- 
tion to excel in kindness and good offices. There- 
fore, dear Jenny, remember me, and avoid Snap- 
Dragon/' 

" I thank you, brother,'* said she, " but you do 
not know how he loves roe j I find I can do any 
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thing with hitn." " If you can so, why should you 
desire to do any thing but please him? But I have 
a \\ori\ or t«.vo more before you go out of the room ; 
for 1 see you do notlike the subject I am upon : let no- 
thing provoke you to fall upon an imperfection he can- 
not help ; for ii' he has a resenting spirit, he w ill think 
your aversion as immoveable as the imperfection 
with which you upbraid him. But above all, dear 
Jeuu}', be careful of one thing, and you will be 
something more than woman ; that is, a levity you 
are almost all guilty of, which is, to take a pleasure 
in your power to give pain. It is even in a mistress 
an argument of meanness of spirit, but in a wife it is 
injustice and ingratitude. When a sensible man 
once observes this in a woman, he must have a very 
great, or very little spirit to overlook it. A woman 
ought therefore to consider very often, how few 
men there are who will regard a meditated oiTence as 
a weakness of temper.'* 

I was going on in my confabulation, when Trsn- 
quillus entered. She cast all her eyes upon hi(n 
with much shnme and confusion, mixed with great 
cotnplacencv and love, and went up to him. He 
took her in his arms, and looked so many soft things 
at one glance, that I could see he was glad I had 
been talking to her, sorry she had been troubled, 
and angry at himself thai he could not disguise the 
concern he was in an hour before. After which he 
say'^ to me, with an air awkward enough, but me- 
thought not unbecoming-, " I have altered my mind, 
brother; vve v\iil live upon you a day or two 
longer." I repJiud, " That is what I have been per- 
suading Jenny to ask of you, but she is resolved 
never to contradict your inclination, and refused 
rae." 

We were going on in that way which one hardly 
knows bow to express; as when two people mean 
tlie same thing in a nice case, but come at it by 
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talking as distantly from it as they can ; when very 
opportunely came in upon us an honest inconsidera" 
ble fellow, Tim Dapper, a gentleman well known to 
us both. Tim is one of those who are very neces- 
sary, by being very inconsiderable. Tim dropped 
in at an incident, when we knew not how to fall into 
either a grave or a merry way. My sister took 
this occasion to make ofl^ and Dapper gave us an 
account of all the company he had been in to-day, 
who was, and who was not at home, where he 
•visited. This Tim is the head of a species : he is 
a little out of his element in this town ; but he is a 
relation of Tranquillus, and his neighbour in the 
conntr}^, which is the true place of residence for this 
species. The habit of a Dapper, when he is at home, 
is a light broad cloth with calamanco or red waist- 
coat and breeches ; and it is remarkable, that their 
wigs seldom hide the collar of their coats. They 
have always a peculiar spring in their arms, a 
wriggle in their bodies, and a trip in their gait. All 
which motions they express at once in their drink- 
ing, bowing, or saluting ladies ; for a distant imita- 
tion of a forward fop, and a resolution to overtop 
him in his way, are the distinguishing marks of a 
Dapper. These under-characters of men are parts 
of the sociable world by no means to be neglected: 
they are like pegs in a building: they make no 
figure in it, but hold the structure together, and are 
as absolutely necessary as the pillars and columns. 
I am sure we found it so this morning; for Tran- 
quillus and I should perhaps have looked colJ at 
each other the whole day, but Dapper fell in with 
his brisk way, shook us both by the hand, rallied 
the bride, mistook the acceptance he met with 
amonyst us for extraordinary perfection in himself, 
and heartily pleased, and was pleased, all the while 
he stayed. His company left us all in good humour, 
and we were not such fools as to let it sink, before 
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we confirmed it by great cheerfulness and openness 
in our carriage the whole evening. 



From my oxon Apartment, Octohcr 25. 

WHEN I came home last night, my servant deli- 
vered me the following letter : — 

* " Sir, October 24-. 

" I have orders from Sir Harry Quickset, of 
Staffordshire, Baronet, to acquaint you, that his 
honour Sir Harry himself. Sir Giles Wheelbarrow, 
Knight, Thomas Rentfree, Esquire, Justice of the 
Quorum, Andrew Windmill, Esquire, and Mr. Ni- 
cholas Doubt, of the Inner Temple, Sir Harry's 
grandson, will wait upon you at the hour of nine to- 
morrow morning, being Tuesday the twenty-fifth 
of October, upon business which Sir Harry will im- 
part lo you by word of mouth. I thought it proper 
to acquaint you beforehand so many persons of 
quality came, that you might not be surprised there- 
with. Which concludes, though by many years* 
absence since I saw you at Stafford, unknown. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" John Thrifty." 

I received this message with less surprise than I 
believe Mr. Thrifty imagined ; for I knew the good 
company too well to feel any palpitations at their 
approach : but I was in a very great concern how 
1 should adjust the ceremonial, and demean myself 
to all these great men, who perhaps had not seen 
any thing above themselves for thesClwenty years 
last past. I am sure that is the case of Sir Harry. 
Besides which, I was sensible that there was a great 
pomt in adjusting my behaviour to the simple Es- 
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quire, so as to give him satisfaction, and not diso- 
blige the Justice of the Qum um. 

The hour of nine was come this morning, and I 
had no sooner set chairs, by the steward's letter, 
and fixed mv tea equipage, but I heard a knuck at 
my door, which was opened, but no one entered; 
after wiiich followed a long silence, which was 
broke at last by, " Sir, 1 beg your pardon ; I think I 
know belter:" and another voice, Nay, good Sir 

Gilts *' 1 looked out from my w indow, and saw 

the good company all with their hats olf, and arms 
spread, offering the door to each other. After many 
offers, they entered with much solemnity, in the 
order Mr. Thrifty was so kind as to name them to 
me. But they are now got to m}' chamber-door, 
and I saw my old friend Sir Harry enter. I met 
him with all the respect due to so reverend a vege- 
table ; for you are to know, that is my sense of a 
person, who remains idle in the same place for half a 
century. I got him with great success into his chair 
by the fire, without throwing down any of my cups. 
The knight-bachelor told me he had a great re- 
spect for my whole family, and would, with tny 
leave, place bir~^elf next to Sir Harry, at whose 
right hand he h?.d sal at every, quarter-sessions the*e 
thirlj'- years, unless he was sick. The steward in 
the rear whispered the young Templar, That is 
true to my knowledge." I had the misfortune, as 
thej' stood cheek by jole, to desire the Esquire to sit 
down before the Justice of the Quorum, to the no 
small satisfaction of tlie former, and resentment of 
the latter : but I saw my error too late, and got them 
as soon as I could into their seats. " Well," said I, 
"gentlemen, after I have told you how fflad Land of 
this great hon»)ur, I am to desire you to drink a dish 
of tea.." They answered one and all, " that they never 
drank tea in a nnirning." — " Not in a morning!" said 
I, staring round me. Upon which the pert jack 
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anapes, Nic Doubt, tipped me the wink, and put 
out his tongue at his grandfather. Here followed a 
profound silence, when the steward in his boots and 
whip proposed, " That we should adjourn to some 
public house, where every body might call for what 
they pleased, and enter upon the business," We 
all stood up in an instant, and Sir Harry filed ofF 
from the left, very discreetlj', countermarching be- 
hind the chairs towards the door : after him. Sir 
Giles in the same manner. The simple Esquire 
made a sudden start to follow ; but the Justice of 
the Quorum whipped between upon the stand of the 
stairs. A maid, going up with coals, made us halt, 
and put us into such confusion that we stood all in a 
heap, without any visible possibility of recovering 
our order : for the young jickanapes seemed to 
make a jest of this matter, and had so contrived, by 
pressing amongst us, under pretence of making way, 
that his grandfather was got into the middle, and he 
knew nobody was of quality to stir a step, until Sir 
Harry moved first. We were fixed in this per- 
plexity for some time, until we heard a very loud 
noise in the street; and Sir Harrj' asking what it 
was, I, to make them move, said ivwas fire. Upoa 
this, alt ran down as fast as they could, without order 
or ceremony, until we got into the street, where 
we drew uj) in very good order, and filed ofi" down 
Sheer Lane ; the impertinent Templar driving us 
before him, as in a string, and pointing to his ac- 
quaintance who passed by. 

I must confess, I love to use people according to 
their own, sense of good breeding, and therefore 
whipped in between the Justice and the Es(|uire. 
He could not properly take this ill ; but 1 over- 
heard him whisper the steward, that he thought it 
hard, that a common conjurer should take place of 
him, though an elder Esquire. In this order we 
marched down Sheer Lane, at the upper end of 
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which I lodge. When we came to Temple Bar, 
Sir Harry and Sir Giles got over; but a run of the 
coaches kept the rest of us on this side of the 
street: however, we all at last landed, and drew 
up in very good order before Ben Took's shop, 
who favoured our rallying with great humanity. 
From whence we proceeded again, until we came 
to Dick's coftee house, where 1 designed to carry 
them. Here we were at our old difficulty, and 
took up the street upon the same ceremony. We 
proceeded through the entry, and were so neces- 
sarily kept in order by the situation, that we 
were now got into the coffee house itself, where, 
as soon as we arrived, we repeated our civilities 
to each other; after which, we marched up to 
the high table, uhich has an ascent to it inclosed 
in the middle of the room. The whole house 
was alarmed at this jentry, made up of persona of 
so much state and rusticity. Sir Harry called 
for a mug of ale, and Pyer's Letter. The boy 
brought the ale in an instant, but said, " they did 
not take in the Letter." *' Nu !" says Sir Harry, 
" then lake back your mug ; we are like indeed to 
have good liquor at this house.*' Here the Templar 
ti|>ped me a second wink, and, if I had not looked 
very grave upon him, 1 found he was disposed to 
be very fiimiliar with nie. In short, I observed, 
after a long pause, that the gentlemen did not care 
to enter n|.on business until after their morning 
draught, for which reason I called for a bottle of 
iDum ; and, finding that had no effect upon them, 
I ordered a second, and a third : after which Sir 
Harry reached over to me, and told me in a low 
■voice, that the place was too public for business; 
but he would call upon me again to-morrow morn- 
ing at my own lodgings, and bring some more friends 
with him. 
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Will's Coffee House, October 28. 

THERE is nothing which I contemplate with greater 
pleasure than the dignity of human nature^ which 
often shows itself in all conditions of life : for not- 
withstanding the (iegeaeracy and meanness that is 
crept into it, there are a thousand occasions in which 
it breaks through its original corruption, and shows 
what it once was, and what it will be hereafter. I 
consider the sou! of man as the ruin of a glorious pile 
of building; where, amidst great heaps of rubbish, 
you meet with noble fragments of sculpture, broken 
pillars and obelisks, and a magnificence in confusion. 
Virtue and wisdom are continually employed in 
clearing the ruins, removing these disorderly heaps, 
recovering the noble pieces that lie buried under 
them, and adjusting them as well as possible accord- 
ing to their ancient symmetry and beauty. A 
happy education, conversation with the finest spirits, 
looking abroad into the works of nature, and obser- 
vations upon mankind, are the great assistances to 
this necessary and glorious work. But even among 
those who have never had the happiness of any of 
these advantages, there are sometimes such exertions 
of the greatness that is natural to the mind of man, 
as show capacities and abilities, which only want 
these accidental helps to fetch them out, and show 
them in a proper light. A plebeian soul is still the 
ruin of this glorious edifice, though encumbered 
with all its rubbish. This reflection rose in me 
from a letter which my servant dropped as he was 
dressing me, and which he told me was commu- 
nicated to him, as he" is an acquaintance of some of 
the persons mentioned in it. The epistle is from 
one Serjeant Hall of the Foot Guards. It is directed. 
To Serjeant Cabe, in the Coldstream Regiment of 
Foot Guards, at tlie Red Lettice in the Butcher Row, 
near Temple Bar." 
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I was so pleased with several touches in it, that 
I could not forbear showing it to a cluster of 
critics, who, instead of considering it in the light 
I have done, examined it by the rules of episto- 
lary writing : for, as these gentlemen are seldom 
men of any great genius, they work altogether 
by mechanical rules, and are able to discover no 
beauties that are not pointed out by Bouhours and 
Rapin : the letter is as follows : — 

" From the Camp before Mons, September 26. 

" Comrade, 

" I received yours, and am glad yourself and your 
wile are in good health, with all the rest of my 
friends. Our baltaliou suffered more than I could 
wish in the action. But who can withstand fate? 
Poor Richard Stevenson had his fate with a great 
many more : he was killed dead before we enlered 
the trenches. We had above two hundred of our 
battalion killed and wounded: we lost ten Serjeants, 
six are as followeth : — Jeainings, Castles, Roach, 
Sherring, Meyrick, and ray son Smith. The rest 
are not your acquaintance. I have received a very 
bad vshot in my head myself, but am in hopes, and 
please God, I shall recover. I continue in the field 
and lie, at my Colonel's quarters. Arthur is very 
well; but 1 can give you no account of Elms; he 
was in the hospital before I came into the field. I 
will not pretend to give you an account of the battle, 
knowing you have a belter in the prints. Pray 
give my s-ervice to Mrs. Cook and her daughter, to 
Mr. SloflVt and his wife, and to Mr. Lyver, and 
Thomas Hogsdon, and to Mr. Ragdell, and to all 
nry fiiends and acquaintance in general who do ask 
alter me. My love to Mrs. Stevenson. I am sorry 
for the sending such ill news. Ifkr husband was 
gathering a little money together to send to his wifci 
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an(l put it into my hands. I have seven shillings 
and threepence, which I shall take care to send her. 
Wishing your wife a safe delivery, and both of you 
all happiness, rest 

" Your assured friend and comrade, 

" John Hall. 

" We had but an indifferent breakfast • but the 
Mounseers never had such a dinner in their lives. 

" My kind love to my comrade Hinton, and Mrs. 
Morgan, and to John Krovvn and his wife. I sent 
Stevenson two shilings and sixpence, to drink with 
you at Mr. Cook's ; but I have heard nothing from 
him. It was by Mr. Edgar. 

" Corporal Hartwell desires to be remembered to 
you, and desires you to inquire of Edgar, what is 
become of his wife Pegg ; and when you write, to 
send word in your letter what trade she drives. 

" We have here very bad weather, which I doubt 
will be an hindrance to the siege ; but I am in hopes 
we shall be masters of the town in a little time, and 
then 1 believe we shall go to garrison." 

I saw the critics prepared to nibble at my letter; 
therefore examined it myself, partly in their way, and 
partly my own. " This is," said I, " truly a letter, 
and an honest representation of that cheerful heart 
which accompanies the poor soldier in his warfare. 
Is not there in this all ilie topic of submitting to 
our destiny as well discussed, as if a greater man 
had been placed, like Brutus, in his tent at mid- 
night, reflecting on all the occurrences of past 
life, and saying fine things on being itself.'' What 
Serjeant Hall knows of the matter is, that he wishes 
there had not been so many killed ; and he had 
himself a very bad shot in his head, and should 
recover if it pleased God. But, be that as it wilt, he 
takes care, like a man of honour, as he certainly is, 
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to let the widow Stevenson know, that he had seven 
and threepence for her, and that, if he lives, he is 
sure he shall go into garrison at last. I doubt not 
but all the good company at the Red Leltice drank 
lii.s health with as much real esteem as we do of any 
of our friends. All that I am concerned for is, that 
]VIrs. Peggy Hartwcll may be olfended at showing 
this letter, because her conduct in Mr. Hartwell's 
absence is a little in(|uired into. But I could not 
sink that circumstance, because you critics would 
have lost one of the parts which I doubt not but 
you have much to say upon, whether the fami- 
liar way is well hit in this style or not? As for 
myself, 1 take a very particular satisfaction in 
seeing any letter that is fit only for those to 
Tea<l who are concerned in it, but especially on 
such a subject. 

" If we consider the heap of an army, ulteily out 
of all prospect of rising and preferment, as they 
certaiiiiy are, and such great things executed by 
then), it is hard to account for the motive of iheir 
gallantry. But to me, who was a cadet at the battle 
of Coldstream in Scotland, when Monk charged at 
the head of the regiment, now called Coldstream 
from the victory of that day ; I remember it as well 
as if it were yesterday, I stood on the left of 
old West, who 1 believe is now at Chelsea; I 
say, to me, who know very well this part of 
mankind, 1 take the gallantry of private soldiers 
to proceed from the same, if not from a nobler im- 
pulse than that of gentlemen and officers. They 
have the same taste of being acceptable to their 
friends, and go through the difficulties of that pro- 
fession by the same irresistible charm of fellowship, 
and the conimunication of joys and sorrows, which 
quickens the relish of pleasure, and abates the 
anguish of pain. Add to this, that they have the 
sanie regard to fame, though they do not expect 
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so great a share as men above them hope for ; but 
I will engage Serjeant Hall would die ten thousand 
deaths rather than a word should be spoken at the 
Red Lettice, or any part of the Butcher Row, in pre- 
judice to his courage or honesty. If you will have my 
opinion then of the Serjeant's letter, I pronounce the 
style to be mixed, but truly epistolary : the senti- 
ment relating to his own wound is in the sublime ; 
the postscript of Pegg Harlwell in the gay ; ami 
the whole the picture of the bravest sort of men, (hat 
is to say, a man of great courage and small hopes." 



From my oicn Apartment, October 3 1 . 

I WAS this morning awakened by a sudden shake of 
the house ; and, as soon as I had got a little out of 
my consternation, I felt another, which was followed 
by two or three repetitions of the same convulsion. 
I got up as fast as possible, girt on my rapier, and 
snatched up my hat, when my landlady came up to 
me and told me, that the gentlewoman of the next 
house begged me to step thither, for that a lodger she 
had taken in was run mad ; and she desired my ad-, 
vice, as indeed every body in the whole lane does 
upon important occasions. 1 am not, like some artists, 
saucy, because I can be beneficial, but went imme- 
it'.-\te\y. Our neighbour told us, " she had the day be- 
foiM let her second floor to a very genteel youngish 
mai;, who told her he kept extraordinary good hours, 
an^ was generally at home most part of the morning 
an'J evening at study ; but that this morning he had 
f an hour together made this extravagant noise 
which we then heard/' I went up stairs with my 
hand upon the hilt of my rapier, and approached 
this new lodger's door. I looked in at the key-hole, 
?ind there I saw a well-made man look with great 
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attention on a book, and on a sudden jump into the 
air so high, that his head almost touched the ceiling. 
He came down safe on his right foot, and again flew 
up alighting on his left j then looked again at his 
book, and, holding out his right leg, put it into such 
a quivering motion, that I thought he would have 
shaked it off. He used the left after the same man- 
ner, when on a sudden, to my great surprise, he 
stooped himself incredibly low, and turned gently 
on his toes. After this circular motion, he conti- 
nued bent in that humble posture for some time, look- 
ing on his book. After this, he recovered himself 
with a sudden spring, and flew round the rooni in all 
the violence and disorder imaginable, until he made 
a full pause for want of breath. In this interim ray 
women asked " what I thought :" I whispered, 
" that I thought this learned person an enthusiast, 
who possibly had his first education in the Peripa- 
tetic way, which was a sect of philosophers who 
always studied when walking." But observing him 
much out of breath, I thought it the best time to 
master him if he were disordered, and knocked at 
bis door. 1 was surprised to find him open it, and 
say with great civility and good mien, " that he 
hoped he had not disturbed us.'* I believed him in 
a lucid interval, and desired " he would please to let 
me see his book." He did so smiling. 1 could not 
make any thing of it, and therefore asked " in 
what language it was writ." He said, it was one 
he studied with great application; but it was his 
profession to teach it, and could not communicate his 
knowledge without a consideration," I answered, 
*' that 1 hoped he would hereafter keep his thoughts 
to himself, for his meditation this morning had cost 
me three coffee dishes and a clean pipe." He 
seemed concerned at that, and told me " he was a 
dancing-master, and had been reading a dance or 
two before he went out, which had been written by 
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one who taught at an academy in France/' He ob- 
served me at a stand, and went on to inform me, " that 
now articulate motions, as well as sounds, were ex- 
pressed by proper characters ; and that there is no- 
thing so common as to communicate a dance by a 
letter." I beseeched him hereafter to meditate in a 
ground-room, for that otherwise it would be impossi- 
ble for an artist of any other kind to live near him ; 
and that I was sure several of his thoughts this morn- 
ing would have shaken my spectacles oft' my nose 
had I been myself at study. 

I then took my leave of this virtuoso, and returned 
to my chamber meditating on the various occupa- 
tions of rational creatures. 



Falsus honor juvat, et mendax bifam'ia terrct 

Quern nisi mendosum et mendacem 

HoR. Ep. xvi, 1. i, V. 39. 

False praise can please, and calumny affright, 
None but the vicious and the hypocrite. 

R. Wynne. 

Whitens Chocolate House, Nove7iiber 9. 

I KNOW no manner of speaking so offensive as that 
of giving praise, and closing it with an exception j 
which proceeds (where men do not do it to introduce 
malice, and make calumny more effectual) from the 
common error of considering man as a perfect crea- 
ture. But, if we rightly examine things, we shall 
find that there is a sortof economy in Providence, that 
one shall excel where another is defective, in order 
to make men more useful to each other, and mix them 
in society. This man having this talent, and that 
man another, is as necessary in conversation, as one 
professing one trade and another another is benefi- 
cial in commerce. The happiest climate doe» not 
produce all things; and it was so ordered, that one 
part of the earth shoijld waut the product of another. 
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for uniting mankind in a general correspondence and 
good understanding. It is therefore want of good 
sense as well as good nature to say, Stmpllcius has a 
better judgment, but not so much wit as Latius ; for 
that these have not each other's capacities is no 
more a diminution to either, than if you should say, 
Simplicius is not Latius, or Latius not Simplicius. 
The heathen world had so little notion that perfec- 
tion was to be expected amongst men, that among 
them any one quality or endowment in an heroic de- 
gree made a god. Hercules had strength; but it 
was never objected to him that he wanted wit. Apollo 
presided over wit, and it was never asked whether he 
had strength. We hear no exceptions against the 
beauty of Minerva, or the wisdom of Venus. These 
wise heathens were glad to immortalize any one ser- 
viceable gift, and overlook all imperfections in the 
person who had it : but with us it is far otherwise ; 
for we reject many eminent virtues, if they are ac- 
companied with one apparent weakness. The re- 
flecting after this manner made me account for the 
strange delight men take in reading lampoons and 
scandal, with which the age abounds, and of which I 
receive frequent complaints. Upon mature consi- 
deration, I find it is principally for this reason, that 
the worst of mankind, the Libellers, receive so much 
encouragement in thti world. The low race of men 
take a secret pleasure in finding an eminent cha- 
racter levelled to their condition hy a report of it* 
defects; and keep themselves in countenance, though 
they are excelled in a thousand virtues, if they be- 
lieve they have in common with a great p«rson any 
one fault. The Libeller falls in with this humour, 
and gratifies this baseness of temper, which is na- 
turally an enemy to extraordinary merit. It is from 
this, that Libel and Satire are promiscuously joined 
together in the notions of the vulgar, though the Sa- 
tirist and Libeller difter as much as the magistrate 
and the murderer. In the consideration of huma* 
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life, the Satirist never falls upon persons who are 
not glaringly faulty, and the Libeller on none but 
who are conspicuously commendabla. Were I to ex- 
pose any vice in a good or great man, it should cer- 
tainly be by correcting it in some one where that 
crime was the most distinguishing part of the cha- 
racter ; as pages are chastised for the admonition of 
princes. When it is performed otherwise, the vi- 
cious are kept in credit, by placing men of merit in 
the same accusation. But ait the pasquils, lampoons, 
and libels we meet with now-a-days are a sort of 
playing with the four and twenty letters, and throw- 
ing them into names and characters, without sense, 
truth, or wit. In this case, I am in great perplexity 
to know whom they mean, and should be in distress 
for those they abuse, if I did not see their judgment 
and ingenuity in those they commend. This is the 
true way of examining a libel ; and when men con- 
sider, that no one man living thinks the better of 
their heroes and patrons for the panegyric given 
them, none can think themselves lessened by their 
invective. The hero or patron in a libel is but a 
scavenger to carry off the dirt, and by that very em- 
ployment is the filthiest creature in the street. 



Inter ea dulces pendent circiim oscuh natl. 

Casta pudicitiam servat domus 

Vjrg. Georg. 2, ver. 523. 

His cares are eas'd with intervals of bliss ; 
His little children, climbing for a kiss, 
Welcome their father's late return at night ; 
His faithful bed is crown'd with chaste delight, 

Dryden. 

From my own Apartment, Novanher 1 6. 

THERE are several persons, who have many plea- 
sures and entertainments in their possession, which 
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they do not enjoy. It is therefore a kind and good 
oftice to acquaint them with their own happiness, and 
turn their attention to such instances of their good 
fortune, which they are apt to overlook. Persons in 
the married state often want such a monitor; and 
pine away their days by looking upon,thesame con- 
dition in anguish and murmur, which carries with it, 
in the opinion of others, a complication of all the 
pleasures of life, and a retreat from its inquietudes, 
I am led into this thought by a visit I made an old 
friend, who was formerly my school- fellow. He 
came to town last week with his family for the winter, 
and yesterday morning sent me word his wife ex- 
pected me to dinner. I am as it were at home at 
that house, and every member in it knows me for 
their well-wisher. I cannot indeed express the plea- 
sure it is, to be met by the children with so much 
joy as I am when 1 go thither : the boys and girls 
strive who shall come first, when they think it is I 
that am knocking at the door ; and that child, which 
loses the race to me, runs ijack again to tell the father 
it is Mr. Bickerstaff. This day I was led in by a 
pretty girl, that we all thought must have forgot me; 
for the family has been out of town these two years. 
Her knowing me again was a mighty subject with us, 
and took up our discourse at the first entrance. After 
which tiiey began to rally me upon a thousand little 
stories they heard in the country about my marriage 
to one of my neighbour's daughters : upon which 
the gentleman, my friend, said, "Nay, if Mr. Bick- 
erstatF marries a child of any of his old companions, 
I hope mine shall have the preference ; there is 
Mrs. Mary is now sixteen, and would make him as 
fine a widow as the best of them : but 1 know him 
too well ; he is so enamoured with the very memory 
of those who flourished in our youth, that he will not 
so much as look upon the modern beauties. I remem- 
ber, old gentleman, how often you went home in a 
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ffay, to refresh your countenance and dress, when 
Teraminta reigned in your heart. As we came up 
in the coach, I repeated to my wife some of your 
verses on her." With such reflections on little pas- 
sages, which happened long ago, we pas«ed our time 
during a cheerful and elegant meal. After dinner, 
his lady left the room, as did also the children. As 
soon as we were alone, he took me by the hand ; 
" Well, my good friend," says he, " I am heartily 
glad to see thee ; I was afraid you would never have 
seen all the company that dined with you to day 
again. Do not you think the good woman of the 
house a little altered since you followed her from the 
playhouse to find out who she was for me I per- 
ceived a tear fall down his cheek as he spoke, which 
moved me not a little. But to turn the discourse, said 
1, " She is not inileed quite that creature she was when 
she returned me the letter 1 carried from you; and 
told me, she hoped, as I was a gentleman, I would 
be employed no more to trouble her, who had never 
offended me ; but would be so much the gentleman's 
friend as to dissuade him from a pursuit which he 
could never succeed in. You may remember, I 
thought her in earnest ; and you were forced to em- 
ploy your cousin Will, who made his sister get ac- 
quainted with her for you. You cannot expect her 
to be for ever fifteen." "Fifteen!" replied my 
.good friend; "Ah! you little understand, you that 
have lived a bachelor, how great, how exquisite a 
pleasure there is in being really beloved ! Jt is im- 
possible that the most beauteous face in nature should 
raise in me such pleasing ideas, as when I look upon 
that excellent woman. That fading in her counte- 
nance is chiefly caused by her watching with me in 
my fever. This was followed by a fit of sickness, 
which had like to have carried her ofF last winter. I 
tell you sincerely, I have so many obligations to her, 
I that I cannot with any sort of moderation think of 
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her present state of health. But as to what you say 
of fifteen, she gives me every clay pleasures beyond 
what I ever knew in the possession of her beauty, 
when I was in the vigour of youth. Every moment 
of her life brings me fresh instances of her compla- 
cency to my inclinations, and her prudence in re- 
gard to my fortune. Her face is to me much more 
beautiful than when I first saw it ; there is no decay 
in any feature, which I cannot trace from the very 
instant it was occasioned by some anxious concern 
for my welfare and interests. Thus, at the same time, 
methinks, the love I conceived towards her, forwhat 
she was, is heightened by my gratitude for what she 
is. The love of a wife is as much above the idle 
passion commonly called by that name, as the loud 
laughter of bufibons is inferior to the elegant mirth 
of gentlemen. Oh! she is an inestimable jewel. In 
her examination of her household affairs, she showi 
a certain fearfulness to find a fault, which makes her 
servants obey her like children j and the meanest we 
have has an ingenuous shame for an offence, not 
always to be seen in children in other families. I 
speak freely to you, my old friend ; ever since her 
sickness, things that gave me the quickest joy be- 
fore, -turn now to a certain anxiety. As the children 
play in the next room, I know the poor things by 
their steps, and am considering what they must do 
should they lose their mother in their tender years. 
The pleasure I used to take in telling my boy stories 
of battles, and asking my girl questions about the 
disposal of her baby, and the gossiping of it, is turned 
into inward reflection and mefancholy." 

He would have gone on in this tender way, when 
the good lady entered, and, with an inexpressible 
sweetness in her countenance, told us, she had been 
searching her closet for something very good, to 
treat such an old friend as I was. Her husband's 
eyes sparkled with pleasure at the cheerfulness of 
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her coantenance ; and I saw all his fears vanish in 
an instant. The lady observing something in our 
looks which showed we had been more serious than 
ordinary, and seeing her husband receive her with 
great concern under a forced cheerfulness, immedi- 
ately guessed at what we had been talking of, 
and, applying herself to me, said, with a smile, 
** Mr. Bickerstaff, do not believe a word of what he 
tells you; I shall still live to have you for my 
second, as I have often premised you, unless he 
takes more care of himself than he has done since 
his coming to town. You must know, he tells me, 
that he finds London is a much more healthy place 
than the country; for be sees several of his old ac- 
quaintance and schoolfellows are here young fellows 
with fair, full-bottomed periwigs. I could scarce 
, keep hira this morning from going out open- 
breasted." My friend, who is always extremely 
delighted with her agreeable humour, made her sit 
down vvith us. She did it with that easiness which 
, is peculiar to women of sense j and, to keep up the 
good humour she had brought in with her, turned 
her raillery upon mc. " Mr. BickerstafF, you re- 
member you followed me one night from the play- 
house : suppose you should carry me thither to- 
morrow night, and lead me into the front box.** 
This put us into a long field of discourse about the 
beauties, who were mothers to the present, and 
shined in the boxes twenty years ago. I told her, 
I was glad she had transferred so many of her 
charms, and I did not question but her eldest daugh- 
ter was within half a year of being a toast. 

We were pleasing ourselves with this fatitasticai 
preferment of the young lady, when on a sudden 
we were alarmed with the noise of a drum, and im- 
mediately entered my little godson to give me a 
point of war. His mother, between laughing and 
chiding, would have put him out of the room; but 
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I would not part with him so. I found, upon con- 
versation with him, though he was a little noisy in 
his mirth, that the child had exLellent parts, and 
was a great master of all the learning on the other 
side eight years old. I perceived him a very great 
historian in jEsop's Fables : but he frankly declared 
to me his mind, that he did not delight in that learn- 
ing, because he did not believe they were true; for 
which reason 1 found he had very much turned his 
studies, for about a twelvemonth past, into the lives 
and adventures of Don Bellianis of Greece, Guy gf 
Warwick, the Seveji Champions, and other historians 
of that age. I could not but observe the satisfactiott 
the father took in the forwardness of his son; and, 
that these diversions might turn to some profit, I 
found the boy had made remarks, which might be of 
service to him during the course of his whole life. 
He would tell you the mismanagements of John 
Hickathrift, find fault with the passionate temper in 
Bevis of Southampton, and loved Saint George for 
being the champion of England ; and by this means 
had his thoughts insensibly moulded into the notions 
of discretion, virtue, and honour. I was extolling 
his accomplishments, when the mother told me, that 
the little girl, who led me in this morning, was in 
her way a better scholar than he : " Betty," says she, 
" deals chiefly in fairies and sprightsj and some- 
limes in a winter night will terrify the maids with 
her accounts until they are afraid to go up to bed." 

I sat with them until it was very late, sometimes 
in merry, sometimes in serious discourse, with this 
particular pleasure, which gives the only true relish 
to all conversation, a sense that every one of us liked 
each other. I went home, considering the different 
conditions of a married life and that of a bachelor; 
and I must confess it struck me with a secret concern 
to reflect, that whenever I go ofl' I shall leave no 
traces behind me. In this pensive mood 1 returned 
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to my family ; that is to say, to my maid, my dog, 
and my cat, who only can be the better or worse for 
what happens to me. 



Is mUii demum vivere et frui animd I'idetur, qui atiqiio 
negotio intentus, preeclari facinoris aid artis honce 
famam qiicerit. Sal. Bel. Cat. 

In my opinion, he only may be truly said to live, and en- 
joy his being, who is engaged in some laudable pursuit, 
and acquires a name by some illustrious action, or 
useful art. 

From my own Apartment, Novanber 17. 

IT has cost me very much care and thought to mar- 
shal and fix the people under their proper denomi- 
nations, and to range them according to their re- 
spective characters. These my endeavours have 
been received with unexpected success in one kind, 
but neglected in another : for though I have many 
readers, I have but few converts. This must cer- 
tainly proceed from a false opinion, that what I 
write is designed rather to amuse and entertain than 
convince and instruct. 1 entered upon my essays 
with a declaration, that I should consider mankind 
in quite another manner than they had hitherto been 
represented to the ordinary world; and asserted, that 
pone but an useful life should be with me any life 
at all. But lest this doctrine should have made this 
small progress towards the conviction of mankind, 
because it may appear to the unlearned light and 
whimsical, I must take leave to unfold the wisdom 
and antiquity of my first proposition in these my 
essays, to wit, " That every worthless man is a dead 
man." This notion is as old as Pythagoras, in whose 
school it was a point of discipline, that if among 
the 'AKSr^Ko); or probationers, there were any wh» 
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grew weary of studying to be useful, and returjjed 
to an idle life, the rest were to regard them as dead; 
and upon their departing, to perform their obsequies, 
and raise them tombs, with inscriptions to warn 
others of the like mortality, and (juicken them to 
resolutionsof refining their souls above that wretched 
state. It is upon a like supposition, that young la- 
dies, at this very time in Roman catholic countries, 
are received into some nunneries with their coffins, 
and with the pomp of a formal funeral, to signify, 
that henceforth they are to be of no farther use, and 
consequently dead. Nor was Pythagoras himself 
the first author of this symbol, with whom, and with 
the Hebrews, it was generally received. Much 
more might be offered in illustration of this doctrine 
from sacred authority, which I recommend to ray 
reader's own reflection ; who will easily recollect, 
from places which I do not think fit to quote here, 
the forcible manner of applying the words dead and 
living, to men as they are good or bad. 

I have therefore composed the following scheme 
of existence for the benefit both of the living and 
the dead, though chiefly for the latter, whom I 
must desire to read it with all possible attention. In 
the number of the dead I comprehend all persons, 
of what title or dignity soever, who bestow most of 
their time in eating and drinking, to support that 
imaginary existence of theirs, which they call life; 
or in dressing and adorning those shadows and ap- 
paritions, which are looked upon by the vulgar as 
real men and women. In short, whoever resides in 
the world without having any business in it,and passes 
away an age, without ever thinking on the errand 
for which he was sent hither, is to me a dead man to 
all intents and purposes; and I desire that he may 
be so reputed. The living are only those that are 
some way or other laudably employed in the im- 
piovement of their own minds, or for the advantage 
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of others; and even amongst these, I shall only 
reckon into their lives that part of their time which 
has been spent in the manner above mentionerl. By 
these means, I am afraid we shall find the longest 
lives not to consist of many months, and the greatest 
part of the earth to be quite unpeopled. According 
to this system we may observe, that some men are 
born at twenty years of age, some at ihirt)', some at 
threescore, and some not above an hour before 
they die : nay, we may observe multitudes that die 
without ever being born, as well as many dead per- 
sons that fill up the bulk of mankind, and make a 
better figure in the eyes of the ignorant, than those 
who are alive, and in their proper and full state of 
health. However, since there may be many good 
subjects who pay their taxes, and live peaceably in 
their habitations, who are not yet born, or have de- 
parted this life several years since, my design is, to 
encourage both to join themselves as soon as possible 
to the number of the living : for as I invite the 
former to break forth into being, and become good 
for something ; so I allow the latter a state of resus- 
citation ; which I chiefly mention for the sake of a 
person, who has lately published an advertisement, 
with several scurrilous terms in it, that do by no 
means become a dead man to give : it is my de- 
parted friend John Partridge, who concludes the ad- 
vertisement of his next year's Almanac with the fol- 
lowing note : — 

" Whereas it has been industriously given out by 
Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, and others, to prevent the 
Bale of this year's Almanac, that John Partridge is 
dead : this may inform all his loving countrymen, 
that he is still living, in health, and they are knaves 
that reported it otherwise. " J- P." 

From my oven Apartment, November 18. 
Wh£K an engineer finds his guns have not had 
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their intended effect, he changes his batteries. I 
atn forced at present to take this method ; and 
instead of continuing to write against the singularity 
some are guilty of in their habit and behaviour, I 
shall henceforward desire them to persevere in it; 
and not only so, but shall take it as a favour of all 
the coxcombs in the town, if they will set marks 
upon themselyes, and, by some particular in their 
dress, show to what class they belong. It would be 
very obliging in all such persons, who feel in them- 
selves that they are not sound of understanding, to 
give the world notice of it, and spare mankind the 
pains of finding them out. A cane upon the fiftb 
button shall from henceforth be the type of a Dapper; 
red-heeled shoes, and aa hat hung upon one side of 
the head, shall signify a Smart; a good periwig 
made into a twist, with a brisk cock, shall speak a 
Mettled Fellow, and an upper lip covered with 
snuff', denotes a Coffee House Statesman. But as it 
is required that all coxcombs hang out their signs, it 
is on the other hand expected, that men of real 
merit should avoid any thing particular in their 
dress, gait, or behaviour. For, as we old men de- 
light ill proverbs, I cannot forbear bringing out one 
on this occasion, " That good wine needs no bush." 
I must not leave this subject without reflecting on 
several persons I have lately met with, who at a 
distance seem very terrible, but upon a stricter inquiry 
into their looks and features, appear as meek and 
h^^rmless as any of my own neighbours. These are 
country gentlemen, who of late years have taken up 
an humour of coming to town in red coals, whom an 
arch wag of my acquaintance used to describe very 
well, by calling them sheep in wolves' clothing. I 
have often wondered, that honest gentlemen, who 
are good neighbours, and live quietly in their own 
possessions, should take it in their heads to frighten 
the town after th»s unreasonable manner. 1 shall 
think myself obliged, if they persist in so unnatural 
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a dress, notwithstanding any posts they may have 
in the militia, to give away their red coats to any of 
the soldiery who shall ihink fit to strip them, pro- 
vided the said soldiers can make it appear, that ihey 
belong to a regiment where there is a deficiency in 
the clothing. 

About two days ago I was walking in the park, 
and accidentally met a rural Esf]nire, clothed in all 
the types above mentioned, with a can iage and be- 
haviour made entirely out of his own head. He was 
of a bulk and stature larger than ordinary, had a 
red coat, flung open to show a gay calamanco waist- 
coat ; his periwig fell in a very considerable bush 
upon each shoulder : his arms naturally swang at 
an unreasonable distance from his sides ; which, 
with the advantage of a cane that he brandished iu 
a great variety of irregular motions, made it unsafe 
for any one to walk within several yards of him. 
In this manner he took up the whole Mall, his 
spectators moving on each side of it, whilst he 
cocked up his hat, and marched directly for West- 
minster. 1 cannot tell who this gentleman is, but 
for my comfort may say with the Lover in Terence, 
who lost sight of a fine young lady : " Wherever 
thou art, thou canst not be long concealed/' 



Jllud maxim^ ramm genus est eorum, qui out excellent^ 
ingen'n magnitudhie, aut prceclaru eruditione atque 
doctrind, aut utruque re ornati, spatium deliherundi 
hubueruixt, quern potissmian vita; cursum sequi vellcnt. 

TuLL. Ofiic. 

There are very few persons of extraordinary genius, of 
eminent for learning and other noble endowments, who 
have had sutticient time to consider what particular 
course of life they ought to pursue. 

From my own Apartment, November 21. 

HAVING swept away prodigious multitudes in my 
last paper, and brought a great destruction upon my 
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own species, I must endeavonr in this to raise fresh 
lecruits, and, if possible, to supply the places of the 
unborn and the deceased. It is said of Xerxes, that 
when he stood upon a hill, and saw the whole coun- 
try round hira covered with his army, he burst out 
into tears, to think that not one of that multitude 
would be alive an hundred years after. For my 
part, when I take a survey of this populous city, I 
can scarce forbear weeping, to see how few of its 
inhabitants are now living. It was with this thought 
that I drew up my last bill of mortality, and en- 
deavoured to set out in it the great number of per- 
sons who have perished by a distemper, commonly 
known by the name of Idleness, which lias long 
raged in the woiMd, and destroys more in every 
great town than the plague has done at Dantzick. 
To repair the mischief it has done, and stock the 
world with a better race of mortals, I have more 
hopes of bringing to life those that are young, than 
of reviving those that are old. For which reason, I 
shall here set down that noble allegory which was 
written by an old author called Prodicus, but re- 
commended and embellished by Socrates. It is the 
description of Virtue and Pleasure making their 
court to Hercules under the appearance of two j 
beautiful women. I 

" When Hercules," says the divine moralist, " was 
in that part of his youth in which it was natural for i 
hira to consider what course of life he ought to pur- 
sue, he one day retired into a desart, where the 
silence and solitude of the place very much favoured 
his meditations. As he was musing on his present 
condition, and very much perplexed in himself on 
the state of life he should choose, he saw two women 
of a larger stature than ordinary approaching to- 
wards him. One of them had a very noble air, and 
graceful deportment ; her beauty was natural and , 
easy, her person clean and unspotted, her eyes cast ' 
towards the ground with an agreeable reserve, her 
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motion and behaviour full of modesty, and her 
raiment as white as snow. The other had a great 
deal of health and floridness in her countenance, 
which she had helped with an artificial white and 
red J and endeavoured to appear more graceful than 
ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of affectation 
in all her gestures. She had a wonderful confidence 
and assurance in her looks, and all the variety of 
colours in her dress that she thought were the most 
proper to show her complexion to an advantage. 
She cast her eyes upon herself, then turned them on 
those that were present, to see how they liked her, 
and often looked on the figure she made in her own 
shadow. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, 
she stepped before the other lady, who came for- 
ward with a regular composed carriage, and running 
up to him, accosted him after the following manner : — 
" ' My dear Hercules,' says she, ' I find you are 
very much divided in your own thoughts upon the 
way of life that you ought to choose ; be my friend 
and follow me ; I will lead you into the possession 
of pleasure, and out of the reach of pain, and remove 
you from all the noise and disquietude of business. 
The affairs of either war or peace shall have no 
power to disturb you. Your whole employment 
shall be to make your life easy, and to entertain 
every sense with its proper gratifications. Sumptu- 
ous tables, beds of roses, clouds of perfumes, con- 
certs of music, crowds of beauties, are all in a 
readiness to receive you. Come along with me into 
this region of delights, this world of pleasure, and 
bid farewell for ever to care, to pain, to business.' 

*' Hercules hearing the lady talk after this manner, 
desired to know her name ; to which she answered, 
* My friends, and those who are well- acquainted 
vt ith me, call me Happiness ; but my enemies, and 
those who would injure my reputation, have given 
me the name of Pleasure.' 
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" By this time the other lady was come up, who 
addressed herself to the young hero in a very differ- 
ent manner. 

Hercules/ says she, ' I offer myself to you, 
because I know you are descended from the gods, 
and give proofs of that descent by your love to 
Yirtue, and application to the studies proper for your 
age. This makes me hope you will gain both for 
yourself and me an immortal reputation. But, before 
I invite you into my society and friendship, I will 
be open and sincere with you, and must lay down 
this as an established truth, that there is nothing 
truly valuable which can be purchased without paini 
and labour. The gods have set a price upon every 
real and noble pleasure. If you would gain the 
favour of the deity, you must be at the pains of 
worshipping him ; if the friendship of good men, 
you must studv to oblige them; if you would be 
honoured by your country, you must take care to 
serve it. In short, if you would be eminent in war 
or peace, you must become master of all the quali. 
fications that can make you so. These are the only < 
terms and conditions upon which I can propose 
happiness.' The Goddess of Pleasure here broke, 
in upon her discourse : * You see,' said she, ' Her- j 
cules, by her own confession, the way to her plea- i 
sure is long and difficult, whereas that which 1 pro- ' 

{)ose is short and easy.' ' Alas,' said the other ' 
ady, whose visage glowed with a passion, made up ' 
of scorn and pity, * what are the pleasures you pro- 
pose ? to eat before your are hungry, drink before , 
you are alhirst, sleep before you are tired, to gratify 
appetites before they are raised, and raise such ap- 
petites as nature never planted. You never heard 
the most delicious music, which is the praise of one's 
self; nor saw the most beautiful object, which is 
the work of one's own hands. Your votaries pass 
away their youth in a dream of mistaken pleasures* 
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while they are hoarding up anguish, torment, and 
remorse, for old age. 

" * As for me, I am the friend of gods and of good 
men, an agreeable companion to the artisans, an 
household guardian to the fathers of families, a 
patron and protector of servants, an associate in all 
true and generous friendships. The banquets of 
my votaries are never costly, but always delicious; 
for none eat or drink at them who are not invited 
by hunger and thirst. Their slumbers are sound, 
and their wakings cheerful. My young men have 
the pleasure of hearing themselves praised by those 
who are in years ; and those who are in years, of 
being honoured by those who are youngs In a word, 
roy followers are favoured by the gody, beloved by 
their acquaintance, esteemed by their country, 
and, after the close of their labours, honoured by pos- 
terity.'" 

We know by the life of this memorable hero to 
which of these two ladies'he gave up his heart; and 
1 believe, every one who reads this will do him the 
justice to approve his choice. 

I very much admire the speeches of these ladies, 
as containing in them the chief arguments for a life 
of virtue, or a life of pleasure, that could enter into 
the thoughts of an heathen ; but am particularly 
pleased with the difTerent figures he gives the two 
goddesses. Our modern authors have represented 
pleasure or vice with an alluring face, but ending 
in snakes and monsters : here she appears in all the 
charms of beauty, though they were all false and 
borrowed ; and by that means composes a vision 
entirely natural and pleasing, 

I have translated this allegory for the benefit of 
the youth of Great Britain; and particularly of 
those who are still in the deplorable state of non-ex- 
istence, and whom I most earnestly entreat to come 
into the world. Let my embryos show the Uast 
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inclination to any single virtue, and I shall allow 
it to be a struggling towards birth. I do not expect 
of them that, like the hero in the foregoing slory, 
they should go about as soon as they are born, 
with a club in their hands, and a lion's skin on their 
shoulders, to root out monsters, and destroy tyrants; 
but, as the finest author of all antiquity has said 
upon this very occasion, though a man has not the 
abilities to distinguish himself in the most shining 
parts of a great character, he has certainly the 
capacity of being just, faithful, modest, and tem- 
perate. 



Jam redit et Virgo redeunt Saturn'nt regm. 

ViRG. Eg. 4, ver. 6, 

Returning Justice brings a golden age. R. ^V. 

Sheer Lane, Nove^nher 28. 

I WAS last week taking a solitary walk in the 
garden of Lincoln's Inn (a favour that is indulged 
me by several of the benchers, who are my inti- 
mate friends, and grown old with me in this neigh- 
bourhood), when, according to the nature of men in 
years, who have made but little progress in the | 
advancement of their fortune or their fame, I was 
repining; at the sudden rise of many persons who 
are my juniors, and indeed at the unequal dislribo- i 
tion of wealth, honour, and all other blessings of 
life. I was lost in this thought, when the night 
came upon me and drew my niind into a far more 
agreeable contemplation. The heaven above rae 
appeared in all its glories, and presented me with 
such an hemis, here of stars, as made the mo|t 
agreeable prospect imaginable to one who delightH 
in the study of nature. It happened to be a freezing 
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night, which had purified the whole body of air into 
such a bright transparent ethefj as made every con- 
stellation visible ; and at the same time gave such a 
particular glowing to the stars, that I thought it the 
richest sky I had ever seen. I could not behold a 
scene so wonderfully adorned and lighted up, if I 
may be allowed that expression, without suitable 
meditations on the Author of such illustrious and 
amazing objects ; for, on these occasions, philosophy 
suggests motives to religion, and religion adds plea- 
sures to philosophy. 

As soon as I had recovered my usual temper and 
serenity of soul, I retired to my lodgings, with the 
satisfaction of having passed away a few hours in 
the proper employments of a reasonable creature; 
and promising myself that my slumbers would be 
sweet, I no soorier fell into them, but I dreamed a 
dream, or saw a vision, for I know not which to call 
it, that seemed to rise out of my evening meditation, 
and had something in it so solemn and senous, that 
I cannot forbear communicating it; though 1 must 
confess the wildness of imagination, which in a 
dream is always loose and irregular, discovers itself 
too much in several parts of it. 

Methought I saw the same azure sky diversified 
with the same glorious luminaries which had enter- 
tained me a little before I fell asleep. I was looking 
very attentively on that sign in the heavens which 
is called by the name of the Balance, when on a 
sudden there appeared in it an extraordinary light, 
as if the sun should rise at midnight. By its in- 
creasing in breadth and lustre, I soon found that 
it approached towards the earth; and at length 
could discern something like a shadow hovering in 
the midst of a great glory, which in a little time after 
I distinctly perceived to be the figure of a woman. 
I fancied at first it might have been the angel, or in- 
telligence that guided the constellation from which 
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it descended ; but upon a nearer view, I saw about 
her all the emblems with which the goddess of 
justice is usually described. Her countenance was 
unspeakably awful and majestic, but exquisitely 
beautiful to those whose eyes were strong enough 
to behold it; her smiles transported with rapture, 
her frowns terrified to despair. She held in her 
hand a mirror, endowed with the same qualities as 
that which the painters put into the hand of truth. 

There streamed from it a light, which distin- 
guished itself from all the splendours that sur- 
rounded her, more than a flash of lightning shines 
in the midst of day-light. As she moved it in her 
hand it brightened the heavens, the air, or the 
earth. When she had descended so low as to 
be seen and heard by mortals, to make the pomp 
of her appearance more supportable, she threw 
darkness and clouds about her, that tempered the 
light into a thousand beautiful shades and colours, 
and multiplied that lustre, which was before too 
strong and da^izling, into a variety of milder 
glories. 

In the mean lime, the world was in an alarm, and 
all the inhabitants of it gathered together upon a 
spacious plain ; so that it seemed to have the whole 
species before my eyes. A voice was heard from 
the clouds, declaring the intention of this visit, 
which was to restore and appropriate to every one 
living what was his due. The fear and hope, joy 
and sorrow, which appeared in that great assembly, 
after this solemn declaration, are not to be ex- 
pressed. The first eilict was then pronounced, 
" That all titles antj claims to riches and estates, or 
to any part of them, should be immediately vested 
in the rightful ovyner." Upon this, the inhabi- 
tants of the earth held up the instruments uf their 
tenure, whether in parchment, paper, wax, or any 
other form of conveyance ; and as the goddes* 
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moved the mirror of truth which she held in her 
hand, so that the light which flowed from it fell 
upon the multitude, they examined the several in- 
struments by the beams of it. The rays of this 
mirror had a particular quality of setting fire to all 
forojery and falsehood. The blaze of papers, the 
melting of seals, and crackling of parchments, made 
a very odd scene. The fire very often ran through 
two or three lines only, and then stopped : though 
I could not but observe, that the flame chiefly 
broke out among the interlineations and codicils. 
The light of the mirror, as it was turned up and 
down, pierced into all the dark corners and re- 
cesses of the universe, and by that means detected 
many writings and records, which had been hidden 
or buried by time, chance, or design. This occa- 
sioned a wonderful revolution among the people. 
At the same time, the spoils of extortion, fraud, and 
robbery, with ail the fruits of bribery and corrup- 
tion, were thrown together into a prodigious pile, 
that almost reached to the clouds, and was called, 
"The mount of restitution to which all irtjured 
persons were invited, to receive what belonged to 
them. 

One might see crowds of people in tattered gar- 
ments come up, and change clothes ivith others 
that were dressed with lace and embroidery. Se- 
veral who were plums, or very near it, became 
men of moderate fortunes ; and many others, who 
were overgrown in wealth and possessions, had no 
more left than what they usually spent. What 
moved my concern most was, to see a certain strec;t 
of the greatest credit in Europe from one end to 
the other become bankrupt. 

The next command was, for the whole body of 
mankind to separate themselves into their proper 
' families; which was no sooner done, but an edict 
was issued out, requiring all children " to repair 
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to their true and natural fathers." This put a gre«t 
pait of the assembly in motion ; for as the mirror 
was moved over them, it inspired every ope with 
snch a natural instinct, as directed them to 
their real parents. It was a very melancholy 
spectacle to see the fathers of very large families 
become childless, and bachelors undone by a charge 
of sons and daughters. You might see a presump. 
tive heir of a great estate ask blessing of his coach- 
man, and a celebrated toast paying her duty tea 
valet de chambre. Many, under vows of celibacy, 
appeared surrounded with a numerous issue. This 
change of parentage would have caused great la- 
mentation, but that the calamity was pretty common; 
and that generally those, who lost their children, 
had the satisfaction of' seeing them put into the 
hands of their dearest friends. Men were no 
sooner settled in their right to their possessions and 
their progeny, but there was a third order pro- 
claimed, " That all the posts of dignity and honour 
in the universe should be conferred on persons of 
the greatest merit, abilities, and perfection." Tlis 
handsome, the strong, and the wealthy, immediately 
pressed forward; but not being able to bear the 
splendour of the mirror, which played upon their 
faces, they immediately fell back among the crowd: 
but as the goddess tried the multitude by her glass, 
as the eagle does its young ones by the lustre of 
the sun, it was remarkable, that every one turned 
away his face from it who had not distinguished 
hioiself either by virtue, knowledge, or capacity,in 
.business, either military or civil. This select as- 
sembly was drawn up in the centre of a prodigious 
multitude, which was diffused on all sides, and 
stood observing them, as idle people used to gather 
about a regiment that were exercising their arms. 
They were drawn up in three bodies : in the first 
were the men of virtue j in the second mea of 
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knowledge ; and in the third men of business. It 
is impossible to look at the first column without a 
secret veneration, their aspects were so sweetened 
with humanity, raised with contemplation, em- 
boldened with resolution, and adorned witli the 
most agreeable airs, which are those that proceed 
from secret habits of virtue. I could not but take 
notice, that there were many faces among them 
which were unknown, not only to the multitude, 
but even to several of their own body. 

In the second column, consisting of the men of 
knowledge, there had been great disputes before 
they fell into the ranks, which they did not do at 
lastW^ithout the positive command of the goddess 
who presided over the assembly. She had so 
ordered it, that men of the greatest genius and 
strongest sense were placed at the head of the 
column : behind these, were such as had formed 
their mind very much on the thoughts and writings 
of others. In the rear of the column were men who 
had more wit than sense, or more learning than un- 
derstanding. All living authors of any value were 
ranged in one of these classes ; but 1 must confess 
I was very much surpri-ed to see a great body of 
editors, critics, commentators, and grammarians, 
meet with so very ill a reception. They had 
formed themselves into a body, and with a great 
deal of arrogance demanded the first station in the 
column of knowledge ; but the goddess, instead of 
complying with their request, clapped them all into 
liveries, and bid them know themselves for no other 
but the lacqueys of the learned. 

The third column were men of business, and 
consisting of persons in military and civil capaci- 
ties. The former marched out from the rest, and 
placed themselves in the front; at which the other 
shook their heg,ds at them, but did not think fit to 
dispute the post with them.' I could not but make 
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several observations upon this last column of peo- 
ple; but I have certain private reasons why I do 
not think fit to communicate them to the public. | 
In order to fill up all the posts of honour, dignity, 
and profit, there was a draught made out of each , 
column of men, who were masters of all tliree qua- j 
lifications in some degree, and were preferred to 
stations of the first rank. The second draught 
was made out of such as were possessed of any two 
of the qualifications, who were disposed of in sta- j 
tions of a second dignity. Those w^ho were left, and 
were endowed only with one of them, had their 
suitable posts. When this was over, there remained 
many places of trust and profit unfilled, for which 
there were fresh drauf^hts made out of the sur- 
rounding multitude, w ho had any appearance of 
these excellencies, or were recomuiended by those 
who possessed them in reality. 

All were surprised to see so many new faces in 
' the most eminent dignities; and for my own part, 
I was very well pleased to see that all my friends 
either kept tbeir present posts, or were advanced 
to higher. 

Having filled my paper with those particulars of 
my vision, which concern the male part of man- 
kind, I must reserve for another occasion the sequel 
of it, w hich relates to the fair sex. 



From mt/ own Apartment, December 2. 

A CONTINUATION OF THE VISION, 

THE male world were dismissed by the goddess of 
Justice, and disappeared, when on a sudden the 
whole plain was covered with Women. So charm- 
ing a multitude filled my heart with unspeakable 
pleasure ; and, as the celestial light of the mirror 
shone upon their faces, several of them seemeJ 
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rather persons that descended in the train of the 
g^oddess, than such who were brought before her to 
their trial. The clack of tongues, and confusion 
of voices in this new assembly, were so very great, 
that the goddess was forced to command silence 
several times, and with some severity, before she 
could make them attentive to her edicts. They 
were all sensible, that the most important affair 
among womankind was then to be settled, which 
every one knows to be the point of place. This 
had raised innumerable disputes among them, and 
pnt the whole sex into a tumult. Every one pro- 
tiuced her claim, and pleaded her pretensions. 
Birth, beauty, wit, or wealth, were words that rung 
in my ears from all parts of tlie plain. Some 
boasted of the merit of their husbands ; others of 
their own power in governing them. Some 
pleaded their unspotted virginity; others their nu- 
merous issue. Some valued themselves as they 
were the mothers, and others as they were the 
daughters of considerable persons. There was not - 
a single accomplishcnent unmentioned, or unprac- 
tised. The whole congregation was full of singing, 
dancing, tossing, ogling, squeaking, smiling, sigli- 
ing, fanning, frowning, and all those irresistible 
arts which women put in practice to captivate the 
hearts of reasonable creatures. The goddess, to 
end this dispute, caused it to be proclaimed, that 
every one should take place according as she was 
more or Jess beautiful. This declaration gave 
great satisfaction to the whole assembly, which im- 
mediately bridled up, and appeared in all its beau- 
ties. Such as believed themselves graceful in their 
motion, found an occ ision of falling back, advanc- 
ing forward, or making a false step, that they might 
show their persons in tlie most becoming air. Such 
as had fine necks and bosoms, were wonderfully 
curious to look over the heads of the multitude, and 
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observe the most distant parts of the assembly. 
Several clapped their hands on their foreheads, as 
helping their sight to look upon the glories that 
surrounded the goddess, but in reality to show fine 
hands and arms. The ladies were yet better 
pleased, when they heard, that in the decision of 
this £rreat controversy each of them should be her 
own judge, and take her place according to her 
own opinion of herself, when she consulted her 
looking-glass. 

The goddess then let down the mirror of truth in 
a golden chain, which appeared larger in propor- 
tion as it descended and approached nearer to the 
eyes of the beholders. It was the particular pro- 
perty of this looking-glass to banish all false ap' 
pearances, and show people what they are. The 
whole woman was represented, without regard to 
the usual external features, which were made en- 
tirely conformable to their real characters. In 
short, the most accomplished, taking in the whole 
circle of female perfections, were the most beau- 
tiful ; and the most defective, the most deformed. 
The goddess so varied the motion of the glass, and 
placed it in so many different lights, that each had 
an opportunity of seeing herself in it. i 

It is impossible to describe the rage, the pleasure, , 
or astonishment, that appeared in each lace upon 
its representation in the mirror ; multitudes stared , 
at their own form, and would have broke the glass ' 
if they could have reached it. Many saw their 
blooming features wither as they looked upon 
them, and their self-admiration turned into a loath- 
ing and abhorrence. The lady, who was thought 
so agreeable in her anger, and was so often cele- 
brated for a woman of fire and spirit, was frighted j 
at her own image, and fancied she saw a fury in ' 
the glass. The interested mistress beheld a harpy, 
and the subtle jilt a sphinx. 1 was very much j 
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troubled in my own heart, to see such a destruction 
of fine faces ; but at the same time had the plea- 
sure of seeing several improved, which I had before 
looked upon as the greatest master-pieces of Na- 
ture. 1 observed, that some few were so humble 
as to be surprised at their own charms, and that 
many a one, who had lived in the retirement and 
severity of a vestal, shined forth in all the graces 
and attractions of a siren. I was ravished at the 
sight of a particular image in the mirror, which I 
think the most beautiful object that my eyes ever 
beheld. There was something more than human 
in her countenance : her eyes were so full of light, 
that they seemed to beautify every thing they 
looked upon : her face was enlivened with such a 
florid bloom, as did not so properly seem the mark 
of health, as of immortality. Her shape, her sta- 
ture, and her mien, were such as distinguished her 
even there where the whole sex was assembled. 

1 was impatient to see the lady represented by 
so divine an image, whom I found to be the person 
that stood at my right hand, and in the same point 
of view with myself. This was a little old woman, 
who in her prime h^d been about five feet high, 
though at present shrunk to about three quarters of 
that measure : her natural aspect was puckered up 
with wrinkles, and htr head covered with grey 
hairs. I had observed all alonj^an innocent cheer- 
fulness in her face, w hich was now heightened into 
rapture, as she beheld herself in the glass. It was 
an odd circumstance in my dream, but I cannot 
forbear relating it, I conceived so great an in- 
clination towards her, that I had thoughts of dis- 
coursing her upon the point of marriage, when on 
a sudden she was carried from me; for the word 
was now given, that all who were pleased with 
their own images should separate, and place them- 
selves at the head of their sex. 
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This detachment was afterwards divided into 
three bodies, consisting of maids, wives, and 
widows; the wives being placed in the middle, 
with the maids on the right, and widows on the 
-■ left, though it was with difficulty that these two 
last bodies were himkved from falling into the 
centre. This separation of those who liked their 
real selves, not having lessened the number of the 
main body so consideriibly as it might have been 
wished, the goddess, after having drawn up her 
mirror, though fit to make new distinctions among 
those who did not like the figure which they saw 
in it. She made several wholesome edicts, which 
are slipt out of my mind; but there were two 
which dwelt upon n;e, as being very extraordinary 
in their kind, and executed with great peverity. 
Their design w as, to make an example of two ex- 
tremes in the female world — of those who ar« 
very severe on the conduct of others, and 
of those who are very rcgardk-ss of their own. 
The first sentence there lore the goddess pronounced 
was, that all females addicted to censoriousness 
and detraction should lose the use of s|ieech ; a 
punishment which woulil be the most grievous to 
tlie ofl'ender, and, what should be the end of all 
punishments, etlcctual for rooting out the crime. | 
Upon this edict, which was as soon executed as ' 
published, the noise of this assembly very conside- | 
vably abated. It was a melancliolv spectacle to 
see so many who had the reputation of rigid virtue . 
Struck dumb. A lady who stood by nif, and saw 
my concern, told me, " she wondered how I could | 

be concerned lor such a pack of " 1 found by 

the shaking of her head, she was going to give ine 
their characters, but by lier saying no more, I 
perceived she had lost the command of her tongue. 
1 his calamity fell very heavy upon that part of 
women who are distinguished by the name of 
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Prudes, a courtly word for female hypocrites, who 
have a short way to being virtuous, by showing 
that others are vicious. The second sentence was 
then pronounced against the loose part of the sex, 
that all should immediately be pregnant, who in 
any part of their lives had ran ihe hazard of it. 
This produced a very goodly appearance, and re- 
vealed so many miscondilcts, that made those who 
vi'ere lately struck dumb repine more than ever at 
their want of utterance ; though, at the same time, 
as afflictions seldom come single, many of the 
mutes were also seized with this new calamity. 
Tlie ladies were now in such a condition, that 
they would have wanted room, had not the plain 
been large enough to let them divide iheir giound, 
and extend their lines on all sides. It was a sen- 
sible affliction to me, to see such a multitude of fair 
ones, either dumb or big-bellied : but I was some- 
thing more at ease, when I found that they agieed 
upon several regidations to cover such misfortunes. 
Among others, that it should be an established 
maxim in all nations, that a woman's first child 
might conie into the world within six months after 
her acquaintance with her husband ; and that grief 
might retard the birth of her last until fourteen 
months after his decease. 

This vision lasted until my usual hour of waking, 
which I did with some surprise to find myself 
alone, after having been engaged almost a whole 
night in so prodigious a multituJe. I could not 
but reflect with wonder at the partiulity and ex- 
travagance of my vision ; which, according to my 
thoughts, has not done justice to the sex. If virtue in 
men is more venerable, it is in women more lovely ; 
' which Milton has very finely expressed in his 
* Paradise Lost, where Adam, speaking of Eve, after 
having asserted his own pre-eminence, as being 
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first in creation and internal faculties, breaks out 
in the following rapture : — 

" Yet V hen I approach 



Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do, or say, 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. 
All higher knowledge in lier presence falls 
Degraded ; wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses discountennnc'd, and like folly shows; 
Authority and reason on her wait. 
As one intended lirst, not after made 
Occasionally : and, to consummate all, 
Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac'd." 



Perditur heec Inter misero Ithv. 

HoR. Sat. vi, lib. ii, ver. 59. 

In such trifles as these they throw away their time. 

Sheer Lane, December 19. 

THERE has not some years been such a tumult in 
our neighbourhood, as this evening about six. At 
the lower end of the lane the word was given, that | 
there was a great funeral coming by. The next 
moment came forward, and in a very hasty, instead 
of a solenjn manner, a long train of lights, when at 
last a footman, in very high youth and health, with 
all his force, ran through the whole art of beating i 
the door of the house next to me, and ended his 
rattle with the true finishing rap. This did not 
only bring one to the door at which he knocked, 
but to that of every one in the lane in instant. 
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Among the rest, my country maid took the alarm, 
and immediately running to me, told me, " there 
was a fine, fine Jndy, Avho had three men with 
burial torches making way before her, carried by 
two men upon poles, with looking-glasses on each 
side of her, and one glass also befure, she herself 
appearing the prettiest that ever was." The girl 
was going on in her story, when the larly was come 
to my door in her chair, having mistaken the house. 
As soon as she entered I saw she was Mr. Isaac's 
scholar, by her speaking air, and the becoming 
stop she made when she began her apology. "You 
will be sui prised. Sir," said she, " that I take this 
liberty, who am utterly a stranger to you : besides 
that it ma^ be thought an indecorum that I visit 
a man." She made here a pretty hesitation, and 
held her fan to her face : then, as if recovering 

her resolution, she proceeded " But I think you 

have said, that men of your age are of no sex ; 
therefore I may be as free with you as one of my 
own." The lady did me the honour to consult me 
on some particular matters, which I am not at li- 
berty to report. But before she took her leave, 
she produced a long list of names, which she looked 
upon to know whither she was to go next. I must 
confess, I could hardly forbear discovering to her 
immediately, that 1 secretly laughed at the fantas- 
tical regularity she observed in throwing away her 
time ; but I seemed to indulge her in it, out of a 
curiosit^^ to hear her own sense of her way of life. 
" Mr. Bickerstaff," said she, " you cannot imagine 
how much you are obliged to me in staying tlius 
long with you, having so many visits to make; 
and, indeed, if 1 liad not hopes that a third part of 
tijose I am going to will be abroad, I should be 
unable to dispatch tliem this evening." " Madam," 
said I, " are j'^ou in all this haste and perplexity, 
and only going to such as you have not a mind to 
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see ?" " Yes, Sir," said she, " f have several irow 
w ith whom I keep a constant correspondence, and 
return visit for visit punctually every week, and yet 
we have not seen each other since last November 
was twelvemonth/* 

She went on with a very good air, and fixing her 
eyes on her list, told me, " s^he was obliged to vitje 
about three miles and an half before she arrived at 
her own house." I asked " after what manner this | 
list was taken, whether the persons writ their names 
to her and desired that favour, or how she knew she 
was not cheated in her muster-roll?" " The method 
we take," says she, " is, that the porter or servant, 
who comes to the door, w. ites down all the names 
who come to see us, and all such are entitled to 
a return of their visit." " But," said I, " Madam, 
1 presume those, who are searching for each 
other, and know one another by messages, may be 
understood as candidates only for each other's 
favour; and that after so many how-do-ye-does, 
you proceed to visit or not, as you like the run of 
each other's reputation or fortune." "You under- 
stand it aright," said she ; " and we become friends, 
as soon as we are convinced that our dislike to 
each other may be of any consequence : for, to 
tell you truly," said she, " for it is in vain to hide 
any thing from a man of your penetration, general 
visits are not made out of good will, but for fear of 
ill will. Punctuality in this case is often a suspi- 
cious circumstance ; and there is nothing so com- 
mon as to have a lady say, ' I hope she has heard 
nothing of what 1 said of her, that she grows so 
gi'eat with uic' liut indeed my porter is so dull ! 
and n'.^gligcnt, that 1 fear he has not put down hall 
the peopTe 1 owe visits to." " Madam," said 1, 
" methinks it would be very proper, if your gen- 
tlemari usher or groom of the chamber were f 
always to keep an account by w^ay of debtor and 
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creditor. I know a city lady uho uses that me- 
thod, which I think A'eiy laudable ; for though j'^ou 
ma)- possibi)' at the court end of the town receive 
at the door and light up better than within 
Temple Bar, yet I must do that justice to ray 
friends the ladies wathin the walls, to own, that 
they are much more exact in their correspondence. 
The lady I was going to mention, as an example, 
has always the second apprentice out of the count- 
ing-house for her own use on her visiting day, 
and he sets down very methodicall)'^ all the visits 
■which are made her. 1 remember very well, that, 
on the 1st of January last, when she made up her 
account for the year 1708, it stood thus : — - 



* Mrs. Courtwood — D,. 



' To seventeen 
hundred and 
four visits re- 
ceived 



1704. 



' Per Contra — Creditor. 



.'en liun-"^ 
aid nine > 



'By eleven liun-' 
dred ai 
paid 

' Due to balance 



1109 



595 



170-1' 



" This gentlewoman is a woman of great eco- 
nomy, and was not afraid to go to the bottom of 
her affairs; and therefore ordered her apprentice 
to give her credit for my Lr.dy Eas3^'s impertinent 
vists upon wrong days, and deduct only twelve 
per cent He had orders also to subtract one and 
a half from the whole of such as she had denied 
herself to before she kept a day ; and after taking 
those proper articles of credit on her side, she was 
in arrear but five hundred. She ordered her hus- 
band to buy in a couple of fresh coach- horses; and 
with no other loss, than the death of two footmen, 
and a churchyard cough brought upon her coach- 
man, she was clear in the world on Ihe tenth of 
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February last, and keeps so beforehand, that she 
pays every body their own, and yet makes daily I 
new acquaintances." I know not whether this 
agreeable visitant was fired with the example of 
the lady I told her of, but she immediately vanished 
out of my sight, it being, it seems, as necessary a 
point of good breeding to go off as if you stole 
something out of the house, us it is to enter as if 
you came to fire it. I do not know one thing that 
contributes so much to the lessening the esteem 
men of sense have to the fair sex as this article of 
visits. A young lady cannot be married, but all 
impcrtinents in town must be beating the tattoo 
from one quarter of the town to the other, to show 
they know what passes. If a man of honour 
should once in an age marry a woman of merit for 
her intrinsic value, the envious things are all iu 
motion in an in>tant to make it know to the sistei- 
bood as an indiscretion, and publish to the town 
how many pounds he might have had to have been 
troubled with one of them. After they are tired 
with that, the next thing is to make their compli- i 
ments to the married couple and their relations. 
1 hey are equally busy at a funeral, and the death 
of a person of quality is always attended with the 
murder of several sets of coach- horses and chair- 
men. In both cases the visitants are wholy unaf- , 
fected, either with joy or sorrow. For which reason, ji 
theij- congratulations and condolences are equally 
w ords of course ; and one would be thought won- 
derfully ill bred, that should build upon such ex- 
pressions as encouragements to expect from them 
any instance of friendship. 

Thys are the true causes of living, and the solid 
pleasures in life, lost iu show, imposture, and im- 
pertinence. As for my part, 1 think most of the 
misfortunes in families arise from the trifling way I 
liie women have ia spending their time, and gratl* 
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fying only their eyes and ears, instead of their 
reason and understanding. 

A fine young woman, bred under a visiting mo- 
ther, knows all that is possible for her to be ac- 
quainted with by report, and sees the virtuous and 
the vicious used so indifferently, that the fears she 
is born with are abated, and desires indulged, in 
proportion to her love of that light and trifling 
conversation. I know I talk like an old man ; but 
I must go on to say, that I think the general recep- 
tion of mixed company, and the pretty fellows that 
are admitted at those assemblies, give a young 
woman so false an idea of life, that she is generally 
bred up with a scorn of that sort of merit in a man, 
which only can make her happy in marriage ; and 
the wretch to whose lot she falls very often re- 
ceives in his arms a coquette, with the refuse of an 
heart long before given away to a coxcomb. 



Quce luc'ts miseris (am dira cupido ? 

ViRG. ^n. lib. vi, ver. 734. 

What makes the unhappy souls so covetous of light 

Sheer Lane, December 2 1 . 

AS soon as I had placed myself in my chair of judi- 
cature, 1 ordered my clerk, Mr. Lillie, to read to 
the a*)sembly, who were gathered together accord- 
ing to notice, a certain declaration, by way of 
charge, to open the purpose of my session, wliich 
tended only- to this explanation, that as other 
courts were often called to demand the execution 
of persons dead in law, so this was held to give 
the last orders relating to those who are dead in 
reason. The solicitor of the new company of LTp- 
Jiolders near the Hay Market appeared iu behalf 
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of that useful society, and brought in an accusation 
of a young woman, yvho herself stood at the bar 
before me. Mr. Lillie read her indictment, which 
was in substance, " That Avhereas Mrs. Rebecca 
Pindust, of the parish of Saint Martin in the 
Fields, had, by the use of one insirument called a 
looking glass, and by the further use of certain at- 
tire, made either of cambric, muslin, or other 
linen wares, upon her head, attained to such an 
evil art and magical force in the motion of her eyes, 
and turn of her countenance, that she the said Re- 
becca had put to death several young men of 
the said parish ; and that the said j'^oung men had 
acknowledged in certain papers, commonly called 
love letters, which were produced in court, gilded 
on the edges, and sealed with a particular wax, 
with certain amorous and enchanting words wrought 
upon the said seals, that they died for the said Re- 
becca : and whereas the said Rebecca persisted in 
the said evil practice; this way of life the said 
society construed to be, according to former edicts, 
a state of death, and demanded an order for the 
interment of the said Rebecca." 

I looked upon the maid with great humanity, and 
desired her to make answer to what was said against 
her. She said, " It was indeed true, that she had 
practised all the arts and means she could to dis- 
pose of herself happily in marriage, but thought she 
did not come under the censure expressed in my 
writings for the same ; and humbly hoped I would 
not condemn her for the ignorance of her accusers, 
who, according to their own w^ords, had rather re- 
presented her killing, than dead." She further 
alleged, " That the expressions mentioned in the pa- 
pers written to her were become mere words, and 
that she had been always ready to marry any of 
those who said they died for her ; but that they 
made their escape as soon as they found thein* 
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selves pitied or believed." She ended her discourse 
by desiiing I would for the t'uiure settle the mean- 
ing of the words, " I die/' in letters of love. 

Mrs. Pindust behaved herself with such an air of 
innocence, that she easily gained credit, and was 
acquitted. Upon which occasion 1 gave it as a stand- 
ing rule, " that any person, who in any letter, billet, 
or discourse, should tell a woman he died for her, 
should, if she pleased, be obliged to live with her, 
or be immediately interred upon such their own 
confession, without bail or mainprize." 

It happened, that the very next who was 
brought before me was one of her admirers, who 
was indicted upon that very head. A letter, which 
he acknowledged to be his own hand, Avas read, in 
which were the following words : " Cruel creature, 
I die for you." It was observable that he took 
snuff all the time his accusation was reading. I 
asked him, " how he came to use these words, if he 
were not a dead man He told me, " he was in love 
with the lady, and did not know any other way of 
telling her so ; and that all his acquaintance took 
the same method." Though I was moved with 
compassion towards him by reason of the weakness 
of his parts, yet for example sake I was forced to 
answer, " Your sentence shall be a warning to 
all the rest of your companions, not to tell lies for 
want of wit." Upon this he began to beat his snuff 
box with a very saucy air, and opening it again, 
" Faith, Isaac," said he, " thou art a very unac- 
countable old fellow Pr'ythee, who gave thee 

power of life and death .'' What a-pox hast thou to 
do with ladies and lovers .'' I suppose thouwouldst 
have a man be in company with his mistress, and 
say nothing to her. Dost thou call breaking a 
jest, telling a lie ; Ha ! is that thy wisdom, old 
stifi-rump, ha f" He was going on with this insipid, 
common- place mirth, sometimes opening his box, 
sometimes shutting it, then vieAving the picture on 
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the lid, and then the workmanship of the hinge, 
when in the midst of his eloquence I ordered his 
box to be taken from him ; upon which he was 
immediately struck speechless, and carried off 
stone dead. 

The next who appeared was a hale old fellow of 
sixty. He was brought in by his relations, who 
desired leave to bury him. Upon requiring a dis- 
tinct account of the prisoner, a credible witness de- 
posed, " that he always rose at ten of the clock, played 
with his cat until twelve, smoked tobacco until one, 
was at dinner until two, then took another pipe, 
played at backgammon until six, talked of one 
Madam Frances, an old mistress of his, until eight, 
repeated the same account at the tavern until ten, 
then returned home, took the other pipe, and then 
to bed." I asked him, " what he had to say for him- 
self ?" , " As to what," said he, " they mentioned 

concerning Madam Frances'* I did not care 

^or hearing a Canterbury tale, and therefore 
thought myself seasonably interrupted by a young 
gentleman, who appeared in the behalf of the old 
man, and prayed an arrest of judgment ; " for that 
he the said young man held certain lands by his the 
said old man's life." Upon this the solicitor of the 
Upholders took an occasion to demand liim also, and 
thereupon produced several evidences that witnessed 
to his life and conversation. It appeared, that each 
of them divided their hours in niatters of equal 
moment and importance to themselves and to the 
public. They rose at the same hour : while the 
old man was playing with his cat, the young one 
was looking out of his window j while the old 
man was smoking his pipe, the young man was 
rubbing his teeth j while one was at dinner, the 
other was dressing; while one was at backgammon, 
the other was at dinner; while the old fellow 
was talking of Madam Frances, the young man 
was either at play, or toasting women whom he 
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never conversed with. The only difference was, 
that the young man had never been good for any 
thing; the old man* a man of worth before he knew 
Madam Frances. Upon the whole, I ordered them 
to be both interred together, with inscriptions pro- 
per to their characters, signifying, that the old 
man died in the year 1689, and was buried in the 
year 1709 : and over the young man it was said, 
that he departed this world in the twenty-fifth year 
of his death. 

The next class of criminals were authors in prose 
and verse. Those of them who had produced any 
stillborn work were immediately dismissed to their 
burial, and were followed by others, who, notwith- 
standing some sprightly issue in their lifetime, had 
given proofs of their death by some posthumous 
children, that bore no resemblance to their elder 
brethren. As for those who were the fathers of a 
mixed progeny, provided always they could prove 
the last to be a live child, they escaped with life, 
but not without loss of limbs ; for in this case I was 
satisfied with amputation of the parts which were 
mortified. 

These were followed by a great crowd of super- 
annuated benchers of the inns of court, senior fel- 
lows of colleges, and defunct statesmen; all whom 
I ordered to be decimated indifferently, allowing 
the rest a reprieve for one year, with a promise of 
a free pardon in case of resuscitation. 

There were still great multitudes to be examined, 
but, finding it very late, I adjourned the court; not 
v/ithout the secret pleasure that I had done my 
duty, and furnished out an handsome execution. 

Going out of the court I received a letter, inform- 
ing me, "that, in pursuance of the edict of justice in 
one of my late visions, all those of the fair sex be- 
gan to appear pregnant who had ran any hazard of 
it; as was manifest by a particular swelling in the 
petticoats of several ladies in and about this great 
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city." I must confess, I do not attribute the rising 
of this part of the dress to this occasion, yet raust 
own, that I am very much disposed to be olFended 
with such a new and unaccountable fashion. I 
shall however pronounce nothing upon it, until I 
have examined all that can be said for and against 
it. And in the mean time think fit to give this no- 
tice to the fair ladies who are now making up their 
winter suits, that they may abstain from all dresses 
of that kind, until they shall find what judgment 
will be passed upon them ; for it would very much 
trouble me, that they should put themselves to an 
unnecessary expense ; and I could not but think 
myself to blame, if I should hereafter forbid them 
the wearing of such garments, when they have laid 
out money upon them, without having given them 
any previous admonition. 



Nimlrum insanus paucts ludentur, eo quod 
AJaivima pars hominuin inorbo jactatur eodem. 

Hon, Sat. iii. lib. ii. ver. 120. 

By few, forsooth, a madman he is thoup^ht, 
For half mankind the same disease liave caught. 

/ Fr A.N CIS. 



From mj/ oivn Apartment, January 30. 

THERE is no affection of ihe mind so much blended 
in human nature, and wrought into our very con- ■ 
stitution, as Pride. It appears under a multitude of 
disguises, and breaks out in ten thousand diliereiU 
symptoms. Every one feels it in himself, and yet 
wonJers to see it in his neighbour. I must contess 
I met with an instance of it the other d-iy, whercl j 
should very little have expected it. Who would j 
believe the prond person I am going to speak of 
is a cobler upon Ludgate Hillf This artist being 
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naturally a lover of respect, and considering that 
his circumstances are such, that no man living will 
give it him, has conti ived the figure of a beau iti 
wood, who stands before him in a bending posture, 
with his hat under his left arm, and his right hand 
extended in such a manner as to hold a thread, a 
piece of wax, or an awl, according to tlie particu- 
lar service in which his mastei thinks fit l.o employ 
him. When 1 saw him, he held a candle in this 
obsequious po-ture. 1 was ver^' well pleased with 
the cobler's invention, that had so ingeniously con- 
trived an inferior, and stood a little while contem- 
plating this inverted idolatry, wherein the image 
did homage to the man. When we meet with such 
a fentastic vanity in one of this order, it is no won- 
der if we may trace it through all degrees above it, 
and particularly through alt the steps of greatness. 
We easily see the absurdity of pride when it enters, 
info the heart ot" a cobler; though in reality it is 
altogether as ridiculous and unreasonable whertver 
it takes possession of an human creature. There 
is no temptation to it from the reflection upon our 
being in general, or upon any comparative perfec- 
tion, whereby one man may excel another. The 
greater a man's knowledge is, the greater motive 
he may seem to have for pride ; but in the same 
proportion as the one rises the other sinks, it being 
the chief office of wisd«)th to discover to us our 
weaknesses and imperfections. 

As follv is the foundation of pride, the natural 
superstructure of it is madness. If there was an 
occasion for the experiment, I would' not question 
to make a proud man a lunatic in three weeks* 
time ; provided I had it my power to ri|.en his 
frenzy with proper applications. It is an admiiahle 
reflection in Terence, where it is said of a parasite. 
Hie homines ex stuUis facit insanos. " This fellow," 
siiys he, " has an art of converting fools into «iad« 
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men." When I was in France, the region of com- 
plaisance and vanity. I have often observed, that 
a great man, who has entererl a levee of flatterers 
humble ami temperate, has grown so insensibly j 
heated by the court which was paid him on all 
sides, that he has been quite distracted before he 
could get into his coach. 

If we consult the collegiates of Moorfields, we 
shall find most of them are beholden to their pride 
for their introduction into that magnificent palace. 
I had some years ago the curiosity to intjuire ioto 
the particular circumstances of these whimsical 
freeholders ; and learned from their own mouths 
the condition and characters of each of them. In- 
deed, I found, that all I spoke to were persons of 
quality. There were at that time five duchesses, 
three earls, two heathen gods, an emperor, and a 
prophet. There were also a great number of such 
as were locked up from their estates, and others 
who concealed their titles. i\ leather-seller of 
Taunton whispered me in the ear, that he was "the 
. Duke of Monmouth ;" but begged me not to betray 
him. At a little distance from him sat a tailor's 
wife, who asked me, as I went, if I had seen the 
swordbearer : upon which I presumed to ask her who 
she was ? and was answered, " My Lady Mayoress.' 

I was very sensibly touched with compassion to- 
wards these miserable people; and indeed extrenidy 
mortified to see human nature capable of being thus 
disfigured. However, I reaped this benefit from it, 
that I was resolved to guard myself against a pas- 
sion which makes such havoc in the brain, and 
produces so much disortler in the imagination. For 
this reason I have endeavoured to keep down the 
secret swellings of resentment, and stifle the very 
first suggestions of self-esteem ; to establish my 
mind in tranquillity, and overvalue nothing in my 
own or in another's possession. 
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For the benefit of such whose heads are a little 
turncf], though not to so great a degree as to qua- 
lify tlieni for the place of wliich I have been now 
speaking, I shall assign one of the sides of the 
college which I am erecting, for the cure of this 
dangerous distemper. 

The most remarkable of the persons, whose dis- 
turbance arises from pride, and whom I shall use all 
possible diligence to cure, are such as are hidden in 
the appearance of quite contrary habits and dispo- 
sitions. Among such, I shall, in the first place, take 
care of one who is under the mo.st subtle species of 
pride that I have observed in uiy whole experience. 

This patient is a person for whom I have a great 
respect, as being an old courtier, and a friend of 
mine in my youth. The man has but a bare sub- 
sistence, just enough to pay his reckoning with us 
at the Trumpet : but by having spent the beginning 
of his life in the hearing of great men, and persons 
of power, he is always promising to do good offices, 
to introduce every man he converses wiih into the 
world ; will desire one of ten times his substance to 
let him see him sometimes, and hints to him that he 
does not forget him. He answers to matters of no 
consequence with great circumspection : but, how- 
ever, maintains a general civility in his words and 
actions, and an insolent benevolence to all whom 
he has to do with : this he practises , with a grave 
tone and air ; and though I am his senior by twelve 
years, and richer by forty pounds per annum, he 
had yesterday the impudence to commend me to 
my face, and tell me, "he should be always ready to 
encourage nie.^' In a word, he is a very insignificant 
fellow, but exceeding gracious. The best return I 
can make him for his favour.^ is, to carry him my- 
self to Eedlam, and see him well taken care of. / 

The next person I shall provide for is of a quite 
contrary character, that has in him all the stifthess 
and insolence of quality, without a grain of sense or . 
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good-nature to make it either respected or beloved. 
His pricJe has infected every muscle of his fare ; and 
yet, after all his endeavours to show mankind that he 
contemns them, he is only neglected by all that see 
him, as not of consequence enough to be hated. 

For the cure of this paiticular soit of madness, 
it will be necessary to break through all forms with 
him, and familiarise his carriage by the use of a 
good cudgel. It may likewise be of greiit beneGt 
to make him jump over a stick half a dozen times 
tvery^morning. 

A third, whom I have in my eye, is a young fel- 
low, whose lunacy is such, that he boasts of nothing 
but what he ought to be ashamed of. He is vain of 
being rotten, and talks publicly of having committed 
crimes which he ought to be hanged for by tlie laws 
of his country. 

There are several others whose brains are hurt 
with pride, and whom I may hereafter attempt to 
recover: but shall conciutk my present list with 
an old woman, who is just dropping into her grave, 
that talks of nothing but her birth. Though she 
lias not a tooth in her head, she expects to be valued 
tor the blood in her veins; which she fancies is 
much better than that which glows in the cheeks of 
Belinda, and sets half the town on fire. 



Habeo senectuti mag^nam gratiam, quee mihi sermonit 
aviditatem mwit, potionis si ciOi stistulH. 

TuLL. de Sen. 

I am much beholden to old a^e, which has increased mj 
eagerness for conversation, in proportion as it has less- 
ened my appetites of hunger and thirst. 

Sheer Lane, February 10. 

AFTER having applied my mind with more than 
ordinary attention to my studies, it is my usual 
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custom to relax and unbend it in the conversation 
of such as are rather easy than shining companions. 
This I find particularly necessary for me before I 
retire to rest, in order to draw my slumbers upon 
me by degrees, and fall asleep insensibly. This is 
the particular use I make of a set of heavy honest 
men, with whom 1 have passed many hours wiih 
much indolence, though not with great pleasure. 
Their conversation is a kind of preparative for 
sleep : it takes the mind down from its abstractions, 
leads it into the familiar traces of thoiyght, and lulls 
it into that state of tranquillity, which is the condi- 
tion of a thinking man, when he is but half awake. 
After this, my reader will not be surprised to hear 
the account, \\ hlch I am about to give of a club of 
my own contemporaries, among whom I pass two 
or three hours every evening. This I look upon 
as taking my first nap before I go to bed. The 
truth of it is, I should think myself unjust to pos- 
terity, as well as to the society at the Trumpet, of 
which I am a member, did not I in some part of 
iny writings give an account of the persons among 
whom I have passed almost a sixth part of my time 
for these last forty years. Our club consisted origi- 
nally of fifteen ; but partly by the severity of the 
law in arbitrary time;, and partly by the natural 
effects of old age, we are at present reduced to a 
third part of that number : in which however we 
have this consolation, that the best company is said 
to consist of five persons. I must confess, besides 
the afore mentioned benefit, which I, meet with in 
the conversation of this select society, I am not the 
less pleased with the company, in that I find myself 
the greatest wit among them, and am heard as their 
oracle in all points of learning and difficulty. 

Sir Jeoffrey Motch, who is the oldest of the club, 
has been in possession of the right hand chair time 
out of mind, and is the only man among us that 
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has the liberty of stirring the fire. This our fore- 
man is a gentleman ot* an ancient family, that came 
to a great estate some years before he had discre- 
tion, and run it out in hounds, horses, and cock- 
fighting; for which reason he looks upon himself 
as an honest, worthy gentleman, who has had mis- 
fortunes in the world, and calls every thriving man 
a pitiful upstart. 

Major Matchlock is the next senior, who served 
in the last civil wars, and has all the battles by 
heart. He does not think any action in Europe 
worth tatkini? of since the fight of Marston Mour; 
and every night tells us of his having been knocked 
off his horse at the rising of the Loudon appren- 
tices; for which he is in great esteem among us. 

Honest old Dick Reptile is the third of our so- 
ciety. He is a good-natured indolent man, who 
speaks little himself, but laughs at our jokes; and 
brings his young nephew along with him, a youth 
of eighteen years old, to show him good company, 
and give him a taste of the world. This youn„' 
fellow sits generally silent; but whenever he opens 
his mouih, or laughs at any thing that passes, he is 
often told by his uncle, after a jocular manntM-, 
"Ay, ay. Jack, you young men thmk us fools; 
but we old men know you are." 

The greatest wit of our company, next to my- 
self, is a bencher of the neighbouring inn, who in 
his youth frequented the ordinaries about Charing 
Cross, and pretends to have been intimate with 
Jack Ogle. He has about ten distichs of Hudibras 
without book, and never leaves the club until he 
has applied them all. If any modern wit be men- 
tioned, or any town frolic spoken of, he shakes his 
bead at the dullness of the present age, and tells 
us a story of Jack Ogle. 

For my own part, I am esteemed among them, 
because they see I am something respected by 
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others; though at the same time I understand by 
their behaviour, that I am considered by them as a 
man of" a great deal of learning, but no knowledge 
of the world ; insomuch that the Major sometimes, 
in the height of his military pride, calls me the 
philosopher : and Sir Jeoffrey, no longer ago than 
last night, upon a dispute what day of the month 
it was then in Holland, pulled his pipe out of his 
mouth, and cried, What does the scholar say 
to it?" 

Our club meets precisely at six of the clock in 
the evening ; but I did not come last night until 
half an hour after seven, by which means 1 escaped 
the battle of Na-eby, which the Major usually be- 
gins at about three quarters after six : I found also, 
that my good friend, the Bencher, had already 
spent thi ee of his distichs ; and only waited an op- 
portunity to hear a sermon spoken of, that he 
might introduce the couplet where " a stick" rhimt-s 
to " ecclesiastic." At my entrance into the room, 
they were naming a red petticoat and a cloak, by 
which 1 found that the Bencher had been diverting 
them with a story of Jack Ogle. 

I had no sooner taken my seat, but Sir JeofFrey, 
to show his good will towards me, gave me a pipe of 
his own tobacco, and stirred up the fire. I look 
upon it as a point of morality, to be obliged by 
those, who endeavour to oblige me ; and therefore, 
in requittal for his kindness, and to set the conver- 
sation a-going, I took the best occasion I could to 
put him upon telling us the story of old Gant- 
lett, which he always does with very particular 
concern. He traced up his descent on both sides 
for several generations, describing his diet and man- 
ner of life, with his several battles, and particu- 
larly that in which he fell. This Gantleti was a 
game cock, upon whose head the knight, in his 
youth, had won five hundred pounds, and lost two 
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thousand. This naturally set the Major upon the 
account of Edgehill fight, and ended in a duel of 
Jack Ogle's. 

Old Reptile was extremely attentive to all that 
was said, though it was the same he had heard 
every night for these twenty years, and upon all 
occasions winked upon, his nephew to mind what 
passed. 

This may suffice to give the world a taste of our 
innocent conversation, which we spun out until 
about ten of the clock, when my maid came with a 
lantern to light me home. I could not but reflect with 
myself, as 1 was going out, upon the talkative hu- 
mour of old men, and the little figure which that 
part of life makes in one who cannot employ his 
natural propensity in discourses which would make 
him venerable. I nmst own it makes mq^very me- 
lancholy in company, w hen I hear a young man 
begin a story; and have often observed, that one 
of a quarter of an hour long in a man of five and 
twenty, gathers circumstances every time he telU 
it, until it grows into a long Canterbury tale of two 
hours by that time he is threescore. 

The only way of avoiding such a trifling frivo? 
lous old age is, to lay up in our way to it such 
stores of knowledge and observations, as may 
make us useful and agreeable in our declining 
years. The mind of man in a long life will be- 
come a magazine of wisdom or folly, and will con- 
sequently discharge itself in something impertinent 
or improving. For which reason, as there is no- 
thing more ridiculous than an old terrifying story- 
teller, so there is nothing more venerable than one 
who has turned his experience to the entertainment 
and advantage of mankind. 

In short, we, who are in the last stage of life, and 
are apt to indulge ourselves in talk, ought to con- 
sider if what we speak be worth being heard, and 

i 
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endeavour to make our discourse like that of Nes- 
tor, w hich Homer compares to the flowing of honey 
for its sweetness, 

I am afraid I shall be thought guilty of this excess I 
am speakin:^ of, when I cannot conclude without ob- 
"serving, that Milton certainly thought of this 
passage in Homer, when, in his description of an 
eloquent spirit, he says, 

" His tongue dropp'd manna.'* 



Ter centum tofiat ore Deos, Ereb unique Cha<jS(/ue, 

Tergemimimque Hecaten. 

ViRG. j'En. iv. vor. 510. 

He thrice invokes th' infernal powers profound 

Of Erebus and Chaos ; thrice he calls 

On Hecate's triple form R, Wynne, 

Sheer Lane, Februart/ 22. 

DICK REPTILE and I sat this evening later than 
the rest of the club : and as some men are better 
company when only with one friend, others when 
there is a larger number, 1 found Dick to be of the 
former kind. He was bewailing to me in very just 
terms, the offences which he frequently met with 
in the abuse of speech : Some use ten tiines more 
words than they needj some put in words quite 
foreign to their purpose ; and others adorn their 
discourses with oaths and blasphemiep, by way of 
tropes and figures. What my good fiiend started 
dwelt upon me after I came home this evening, 
and led me into an inquiry with myself. Whence 
should arise such strange excrescences in discourse r 
whereas it must be obvious to all reasonable be- 
ings, that the sooner a man speaks his n)ind, the 
more complaisant he is to the man with whom he 
talks: but upon mature deliberation, I am come to 
this resolution, that for one man who speaks to be 
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•uuderstood, there are ten who talk only to be ad- 
mired. ' 

The ancient Greeks had little independent sylla- 
bles called Expletives, which they brought into 
their discourses both in verse and prose, for no 
other purpose but for the better grace and sound of 
their sentences and periods. I know no example 
but this, which can authorise the use of more words 
than are necessary. But whether it be from this 
freedom taken by that wise nation, or however it 
arises, Dick Reptile hit upon a very just and :ora- | 
nion cause of otience in the generality of people of I 
all orders. We have one here in our lane who 
speaks nothing without quoting an authority; for 
it is always with him so and so, " as the man said.'* 
He asked me this morning, how I did, " as the 
man said?" and hoped I would come now and then 
to see him, " as the man said."' I am acquainted 
with another, who never delivers himself upon any 
subject, but he cries, he only speaks his " podf 
judgment; — ^his is his humble opinion ;— as for 
his part, if he might presume to offer any thing 
on that subject." But of all the persons who add 
elegancies and superfluities to their discourses, , 
those who deserve the foremost rank are the \ 
swearers; and the lump of these may, I think, be 
very aptly divided iiito the common distinction of 
high and low. Dullness and barrenness of thought 
is the original of it in both these sects, and they 
differ only in constitution: the low is generally ai 
phlegmatic, and the high a choleric coxcomb. The' 
uinn of phlegm is sensible of the emptiness of his 
discourse, and will tell you, -that " I'fackins," such 
a thing is true: or if you warm him a little, he 
may run into passion, and cry, " Odsbodikins, you 
do not say right." But the high affects a sublimity 
m dulness, and invokes hell and damnation at the 
breaking of a glass, or the slowness of a drawer. 
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I was the other day trudging along Fleet Street 
on foot, and an old ainiy-friend came up with me. 
We were both going towards VVesiminstcr ; and, 
finding the streets were so crowded that we could 
not keep together, we resolved to club for a coach. 
TJiis gentleman 1 knew to be the first of the order of 
the choleric. I must confess, were there no crime in 
it, nothing could be more diverting than the imperti- 
nence of the high juror : for, whether there is reme- 
dy or not against what oflends him, still he is to show 
he is cftended ; and he must, sure, not omit to be 
magnificently passionate, by falling on all things in 
Lis way. We were stopped by a train of coaches at 
Temple Bar. " What the devil ! " says my com- 
panion, cannot you drive on coachman ? D — n you 
all, for a set of sons of whores; you will stop here to 
be paid by the hour ! There is not such a set of con- , 
founded dogs as the coachmen, unhanged'. But these 

rascally cits 'Ounds, why should not there be a 

tax to make these dogs widen their g;ites ? Oh ! but 
the hell-hounds move at last." " Ay," said I, " I 
knew you would make them whip on, if once they 

heard you" " No," says he, " but would it not 

fret a man to the devil, to pay for being carried 
slower than he can walk? Look'ye! thtjre is for 
ever a stop at this hole by St. Clement's church. 

Blood, you dog! Hark 'ye. Sirrah ! Why, and 

be d — d to you, do not you drive over that fellow? 

Thunder, furies, and damnation ! I will cut 

your ears of!) you fellow before there Come 

hither, you dog you, and let me wring your neck 
round your shoulders.'* We had a repetition of the 
same eloquence at the Cockpit, and the turning 
into Palace Yard. 

This gave me a perfect image of the insignificancy 
of the creatures who practise this enormity; and 
made me conclude, that it is ever want of sense 
makes a man guilty in this kind. It was excellently 
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well said, " that this folly had no temptatioti to excust 
it, no man beiticr born of a swearing constitution." 
In a word, a few rumbling words and coiisonaiUs, 
clapped together without any sense, will make an 
accomplished swearer : and it is needless to dwell 
long upon this blustering impertinence, which i« 
already banished out of the society of well-bred men, 
and can be useful only to bullies and ill tragic- 
writers, who would have sound and noise pass fof 
courage and sense. 



Bombalio, clangor, stridor, taratantara, murmur. 

Farn. Rliet. 

Rend with tremendous sounds your ears asunder, 
With gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss, and thunder. 

Pope. 

From my own Apartment, March 31. 

I HAVE heard of a very valuable picture, wherein 
all the painters of the age in which it was drawn 
are represented sitting together in a circle, and join- 
ing in a concert of music. Each of them plays upon 
such a particular instrument as is the most suitab!e 
to his character, and expresses that style and manner 
of painting which is peculiar to him. The famous 
cupola-painter of those times, to show the grandeur 
and boldnessof his figures, hath a horn in his mouth 
which he seems to wind with great strength and force. 
On the contrary, an eminent artist, who wrought up 
his pictures with the greatest accuracy, and gave 
thenj all those delicate touches, which are apt to 
please the nicest eye, is represented as tuning a the- 
orbo. The same kind of humour runs through the 
whole piece. 

I have often, from this hint, imagined to myself, 
that difFerent talents in discourse might be shadowed 
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out after the same manner by different kinds of music : 
and that the several conversable parts of mankind in 
this^great city might be cast into proper characters 
and diyisions, as they resetiible several instruments 
that are in use among the masters of harmony. Of 
these therefore in their order; and first of the drum. 

Your drums are the blusterers in conversation, 
that, with a loud laugh, unnatural mirth, and a tor- 
rent of noise, domineer in public assemblies; orer- 
bear men of sense ; stun their companions ; and fill 
the place they are in with a rattling sound, that 
hath seldom any wit, humour, or good-breeding in 
it. The drum, notwithstanding, by this boisterous 
vivacity, is very proper to impose upon the igno- 
rant ; and in conversation with ladies, who are not 
of the finest taste, often passes for a man of mirth 
and wit, Jmd for wonderful pleasant company. 1 
need not observe, that the emptiness of the drum 
very much contribute* to its noise. 

The lute is a character directly opposite to the 
drum, and sounds very finely by itself, or in a very 
small concert. Its notes are exquisitely sweet, and 
very low, easily drowned in a multitude of instru- 
ments, and even lost among a few, unless you give 
a particular attention to it, A lute is seldom heard 
in a company of more than five, whereas a drum 
will show itself to advantage in an assembly of five 
hundred. The lutenists therefore are men of fine 
genms, uncommon reflection, great affability, and 
esteemed chiefly by persons of good taste, who are 
the only proper judges of so delightful and soft a 
melody. 

The trumpet is an instrument that has in it no com- 
pass of music, or variety of sound, but is notwith- 
standing very agreeable, so long as it keeps within 
its pitch. It has not above four or five notes, which 
are however very pleasing, and capable of exquisite 
turns and modulations. The gentlemen who fall 
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under this denomination are your men of the most 
fashionable education and refined breeding, who 
have learned a certain smoothness of discourse, and 
sprightliness of air, from the polite company they 
have kept ; but at the same time have shallow parts, 
weak jvidgments, and a short reach of understanding. 
A playhouse, a dravvingroom, a ball, a visiting day, 
or a ring at Hyde Park, are the few notes they are mas- 
ters of, which they touch upon in all conversations. 
The trumpet, however, is a necessary instrument 
about a court, and a proper enlivener of a concert, 
though of no great harmony by itself. 

Violins are the lively, forward, importunate wits, 
that distinguish themselves by the flourishes of ima- 
gination, sharpness of repartee, glances of satire, and 
bear away the upper part in every concert. I can- 
not however but observe, that, when a man is not 
disposed to hear music, there is not a more disagreea- 
ble sound in harmony than that of a violin. 

There is another musical instrument, which is more 
frequent in this nation than any other ; I mean your 
bass-viol, which grumbles in the bottom of the con- 
cert, and with a surly masculine sound strengthens 
the harmony, and tempers the sweetness of the seve- 
ral instruments I hat play along with it. The bass- 
viol is an instrument of a quite difTerent nature to 
the trumpet, and may signify men of rough sense 
and unpolished parts; who do not love to hear them- 
selves talk, but sometimes break out with an agreea- 
ble bluiitness, unexpected wit, and surly pleasantries, 
to the no small diversion of their friends and com- 
panions. In short, I look upon every sensible true- 
born Briton to be naturally a bass-viol. 

As for your rural wits, who talk with great elo- 
quence and alacrity of foxes, hounds, horses, quick- 
set hedges, six-bar gates, double ditches, and broken 
recks, I am in doubt whether I should give them a 
place in the conversable world. However, if they will 
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content themselves with bein^ raised to the dignity 
of huniing-hornsj I shall desire fur the future that 
they may be known by that name. 

I must not here omit the bagpipe species, that will 
entertain you from morning to night, with the repe- 
tition of a few notes, which are played over and over, 
with the perpetual humming of a drone running un- 
derneath them. These are your dull, heavy, tedi- 
ous story-tellers, the load and burden of conversations, 
that set up for men of importance, by knowing se- 
cret history, and giving an account of transactions, 
that, whether they ever passed in the world or not, 
doth not signify an half-penny to its instruction or 
its welfare. Some have observed, that the northern 
parts of this island are more particularly fruitful in 
bagpipes. 

There are so very few persons who are masters in 
every kind of conversation, and can talk on all sub- 
jects, that I do not know whether we should make 
a distinct species of them : nevertheless, that my 
scheme may not be defective, for the sake of those 
few who are endowed wnih such extraordinary talents, 
I shall allow them to be harpsichords, a kind of mu- 
sic which every one knovvs is a concert by itself. 

As for your passing-bells, who look upon mirth'as 
criminal, and talk of nothing but what is melancholy 
in itself and mortifying to human nature, I shall not 
mention them. 

I shall likewise pass over in silence all the rabble 
of mankind, that crowd our streets, coffee houses, 
feasts, and public tables. I cannot call ^heir discourse 
conversation, but rather something that is practised 
in imitation of it. For which reason, if I would de- 
scribe them by any musical instrument, it should be 
by those modern inventions of the bladder and string, 
tongs and key, marrow bone and cleaver. 

My reader will doubtless observe, that I have only 
touched hereupon male instruments, having reserved 
my female concert to another occasion. If he has a 
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mind to know where these several characters are to 
be met with, I could direct him to a whole club of 
drums; not to mention another of biigpipes, which 
1 have before given some account of in my descrip- 
tion of our nightly meetings in Sheer Lane. The 
lules may often be met wiih in couples upon the 
banks of a crystal stream, or in the retreats of shady 
woods and flnwery meadows; which for different 
reasons are likewise the great resort of your hunting 
horns. Bass-viols are frequently to be found over a 
glass of stale beer and a pipe of tobacco; whereas 
those who set up for violins seldom fail to make their 
appearance ai Will's once every evening. You may 
meet with a trumpet any where on the other side of 
Cha ring Cross. 

That we may draw something for our advantage 
in life out of the foregoing discourse, I must entreat 
niy reader to make a narrow search into his life and 
conversation, and upon his leaving any company to 
examine himself seriously, whether he has behaved 
himself in it like a drum or a trumpet, a violin or a 
bass-viol ; and accordingly endeavour to mend his 
music for the future. For ray own part, I must con- 
fess I was a drum for many years; nay, and a very 
noisy one, until having polished myself a little in 
good company, I threw as much of the trumpet 
into my conversation as was possible for a man of 
an impetuous temper; by which mixture of differ- 
ent musics, I look upon myself, during the course 
of many years, to have resembled a tabor and pipe. 
I have since very much endeavoured at the sweet- 
ness of the lute ; but, in spite of all my resolutions, 
I must confess, with great confusion, that I find my- 
self daily degenerating into a bagpipe; whether it 
be the etlect of my old age, or of the company I 
keep, I know not. All that I can do is to kee|) a 
watch over my conversation, and to silence the 
drone as soon as I find it begin to hum in my dis- 
course, being determined rather to hear the notes of 
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others, than to play out of time, and encroach upon 
their parts in the concert by a noise of so tiresome 
an instrument. 

I shall conclude this paper with a letter which I 
received last night from a friend of mine, who 
knows very well my notions upon this subject, and 
invites me to pass the evening at his house, with a 
select company of friends, iii the following words : — 

" Dear Isaac, 

" I intend to have a concert at my house this 
evening, having by great chance got a harpsichord, 
which I am sure will entertain you very agreeably. 
There will be likewise two lutes and a trumpet; let 
roe beg you to put yourself in tune, and believe me 

" Your very faithful servant, 

" Nicholas Humdrum.^* 



AUena'negotia curat, 

Excussus propriis. Hor. Sat. iii, lib. ii, ver. 19. 

When he had lost all business of his own. 
He runs in quest of news thro' all the town, 
Intent on that of others. R, Wynne. 

From my otvn Apartment, April 5. 

THERE lived some years since, within my neigbour- 
hood, a very grave person, an upholsterer, who 
seemed a man of more than ordinary applicatioH to 
business. He was a very early riser, and was ol'ten 
abroad two or three hours before any of his neigh- 
bours. He had a particular carefulness in the knitting 
of his brows, and a kind of impatience in all his 
motions, that plainly discovered he was always intent 
on matters of importance. Upon my inquiry into his 
life and conversation, I found him to be the greatest 
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newsmonger in our quarter ; that he rose before day 
to read the Postman ; and that he would take two or 
three turns to the other end of the town before his 
neighbours were up, to see if there were any Dutch 
mails come in. He had a wife and several children; 
but was much more inquisitive to know what passed 
in Poland than in his own family, and was in greater 
pain and anxiety of mind for King Augustus's 
welfare than that of his nearest relations. He looked 
extremely thin in a dearth of news, and never en- 
joyed himself in a westerly wind. This indefatigable 
kind of life was the ruin of his shop; for, about the 
time that his favourite prince left ihe crown of Po- 
land, he broke and disappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of my 
mind, until about three days ago, as I was walking 
in St. James's Park, I heard somebody at a distance 
hemming after me : and who should it be but my 
old neighbour the upholsterer ? I saw he was re- 
duced to extreme poverty, by certain shabby super- 
fluities in his dress; for notwithstanding that it was 
a very sultry day for the time of year, he wore a 
loose great coat and a mutV, with a long campaign 
wig out of curl ; to which he ha<l added the orna- 
ment of a pair of black garters buckled under the 
knee. Upon his coming up to me, I was going to 
inquire into his present circumstances; but was pre- 
Tented by his asking me, with a whisper, " whether 
the last letters brought any accounts that one might 
rely upon from Eender ? " I told him, " none that 
I heard of and asked him, *' whether he had yet 
married his eldest daughter ?" He told me, No. 
But pray," says he, tell me sincerely, what are 
your thoughts of the King of Sweden ? " For though 
his wife and children were starving, I found his chief 
concern at present was for this great monarch. I 
told him, " that 1 looked upon him as one of the first 
heroes of the age." But pray/' says he, " do you 
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tiiink there is any thing in the story of his wound r" 
Antl finding me surprised at the question, " Nay/' 
says lie, " I only propose it lo you." I answered, 
" that I thought there wa» no reason to doubt of it.'* 
" But why in the heel," says he, " more than any 
t)ther part of the body ?" " Because," said I, " the 
bullet chanced to light there." 

This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended, 
but he befran to launch out into a long dissertation 
upon the affairs of the north ; and after having spent 
some time on them, he told me, he was in a great 
perplexity how to reconcile the Supplement with 
the English Post, and had been just now examining 
what the other papers say upon the sanie subject. 
" The Daily Courant," says he, " has these words, 
* We have advices from very good hands, that a 
certain prince has some matters of great importance 
under consideration/ This is very mysterious ; but 
the Postboy leaves us more in the dark, for lie tells 
us, * That there are private intimations of measures 
taken by a certain prince, which time will bring to 
light.' Now the Postman," says he, " who uses 
to be very clear, refers to the same news in these 
words : ' The late conduct of a certain prince affords 
great matter of speculation.' This certain prince," 
says the upholsterer, " whom they are all so cautious 

of naming, I take to be " Upon which, though 

there was nobody near us, he whispered something 
in my ear, which I did not hear, or think worth my 
while to make him repeat. 

We were now got to the upper end of the Mall, 
where were three or four very odd fellows sitting 
together upon the bench. These I found were all 
of them politicians, who u<;ed to sun themselves in 
that place every day about dinner-time. Observing 
them to be curiosities in their kind, and my friend's 
acquaintance, I sat down among them. 

The chief politician of the beach was a great 
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asserter of paradoxes. He told us, with a seeming 
concern, " that by some news he had lately read 
from Muscovy, it appeared to him that there was a I 
storm gathering in the Black Sea, which mit^ht in 
time do hurt to the naval forces of this nation." To | 
this he added, " that for his part, he could not wish 
to see the Turk driven out of Europe, which he 
believed could not but be prejudicial to our woollen 
manufacture." He then told us, ** that he looked 
\jpon those extraordinary revolutions which had 
lately happened in those parts of the world, to have 
risen cliieily from two. persons who were not much i 
talliL'dof; and those," says he, " are Prince Menzt- 
kof}i and ihe Duchess of Rlirandola." He hacked 
his assertions with so many broken hints, and such j 
a show of depth and wisdom, that we gave ourselves I 
up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point which 
seldom escapes a knot of true-born Englishmen, 
whether, in case of a religious war, the Protestants i 
would not be too strong for the Papists ? This we | 
unanimously determined on the Protestant side. 
One who sat on my right hand, and, as I found 
by his discourse had been in the West Indies, assured 
us, " that it would be a very easy matter for the 
Protestants to beat the Pope at sea ; " and added, 
*' thaf whenever such a war does break out, it must 
turn to the good of the Ltevvaid Islands." Upon 
this, one who sat at the end of the bench, and, 
as I afterwards found, was the geographer of the 
company, said, " that in case the Papists should 
drive the Protestants from these parts of Europe, 
when the worst came to the worst, it would be im- 
possible to beat them out of Norw^ay and Greenland, 
provided the northern crowns hold together, and the 
Czar of Muscovy stand neuter." 

He further told us, for our comfort, " that there 
were vast tracts of land about the Pole, inhabited 
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neither by Protestants nor Papists, and of greater 
extent than all the Roman Catholic dominions in 
Europe." 

When vve had fully discussed this point, my friend 
the upholsterer began to exert himself upon the 
present negociations of peace; in which he deposed 
princes, settled the bounds of kingdoms, and ba- 
lanced the power of Europe, with great justice and 
impa: tiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and 
was going away ; but had not gone thirty yards, 
before the upholsterer hemmed again after me. 
Upon his advancing towards me, with a whisper, I 
expected to hear some secret piece of news, which 
he had not thought fit to communicate to the bench ; 
but instead of that, he desired me in my ear to lend 
him half-a-crown. In compassion to so ntedy a 
statesman, and to dissipate the conlusioii I found he 
was in, I told him, " if he pleased, I would give 
him five shillings, to receive five pounds of him 
when the great Turk was driven out of Constanti- 
nople;" which he very readily accepted, but not 
before he had laid down to me the impossibility of 
such an event, as the afBiirs of Europe now stand. 

This paper I design for the particular benefit of 
those worthy citizens who live more in a coffee house 
than in their shops, and whose thoughts are so taken 
up vvi'h the affairs of the allies, that they i'orget 
their customers. 



Faciunt nee intellig-endo, ut nihil intelligant. Ter. 

While they pretend to know more than others, the 
know nothing in reality. 

From my oxvn Apartment t April 12. 

TOM FOLIO is a broker in learning, employed to 
get together good editions, and stock the libraries of 
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great men. There is not a sale of books be^in, 
lentil Tom Folio is seen at the door. Thele ,sC 
an auction where his name is not heard, and that I 
too m the very nick of time, in the critical moment 
petorti the last decisive stroke of the hammer. There 
not a subscription goes forward in which Tom is 
not privy to the first rough draught of the proposals • 
nor a cata ogue printed, that doth not come to him 
wet from the press. He is an universal scholar, so 
iar asthe title-page of all authors: knows the manu- 

thrnn k'" Z ^''^^ "^'"^ discovced, the editions 
through which they have passed, with the praises or 
censures wh.ch they have received from the several 
members of the learned worfd. He has a cieater 
esteem for Aldus and Elzevir than for Virg.l and 
Horace. If you talk of Herodotus, he breaks out 
jnto a panegyric upon Harry Stephens. He thinks 
t J\T ^ account of an author, when he lells 

you he subject he treats of, the name of the editor, 
and the year ,n which it w^as printed. Or if you 
tooL.'^ P^'-i'<^"'«rs. he cries up the 

goodness ot the paper, extols the diligence of tlie 

ZiZ Tu u 'V' ""'P'''''^*^ ^''^h the beauty of the 
subsKnthi V "P"" ^'•""^ '^^••"i"g and 

finel , f"'; f'"'- , '^'''^ t^'k of the 

desc.be the brightness of any particular passages; 
and\n p'^'k^ themselves write in tile geniu 
^pon them as men of superficial learning and flashy 

idL^^l^ yesterday morning a visit from this learned 
^^In . i i"r'^ ''Sht in which I consider every 
pedant, when I discovered in him some little touches 
ot he coxcomb, wh.ch I had not before observed. 
Sbnlfl V ^'S"--^ "'hich he makes in the 

^re^t I fV' ^"^ wonderfully satisfied vv,th his 
great stock of knowledge, he gave me broad intima- 
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lions, that he did not believe in all points as his 
lorefaihers had done. He then communicated to 
me a thought of a certain author upon a passage of 
Virgil*s account of the dead, which I made the sub- 
ject of a late paper. This thought hath taken very 
much among men of Tom*s pitch and understanding, 
though universally exploded by all that know how 
to construe Virgil, or have any relish of antiquity. 
Not to trouble my reader with it, I found upon the 
whole, that Tom did not believe a future state of 
rewards and punishments, because iEneas, at his 
leaving the empire of the dead, passed through the 
gate of iTory, and not through that of horn. Knowing 
that Tom had not sense enough tn give up an opinion 
which he had once received, that I might avoid 
wrangling, I told him, " that Virgil possibly had his 
oversights as well as another author." " Ah ! Mr. 
Bickerstaff,'' says he, " you would have another 
opinion of him, if you would read him in Daniel 
Heinsius's edition. I have perused him myself 
several times in that edition," continued he ; "and 
alter the strictest and most malicious examination, 
could find but two faults in him, cue of them is in 
the iEtieids, where there are two comma's instead of 
a parenthesis; and another in the third Georgic> 
where you may find a semicolon turned upside 
down." "Perhaps" "said I, "these were not 
Virgit's faults, but those of the transcriber." " I do 
not design it," says Tom, " as a reflection on Virgil : 
on the contrary, I know that all thq manuscripts 
declaim against such a punctuation. Oh! Mr. Bicker- 
stafF," says he, "'what would a man give to see one 
simile of Virgil, wrote in his own hand ?" I asked 
him which was the simile he meant ; bur was 
answered, any simile in Virgil. He then told «me 
all the secret history in the commonwealth of learn- 
ing ; of modern pieces that had the namt s of ancient 
authors annexed to them ; of all the tjooks that were 
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row writing or printing in the several parts of 
Europe ; of many amendments which are made, and 
not yet published ; and a thousand other particulars, 
which I would not have my memory burdened with . 
for a Vatican. 

At length, being fully persuaded that I thoroughly 
admired him, and looked upon him as a prodigy of 
learning, he took his leave. I know several of Tom's I 
class who are professed admirers of Tasso, without 
understandiii£f a word of Italian : and one in parti- ; 
cular, that carries a Pastor Fido in his pocket; in : 
which I am sure he is acquainted with no other ' 
beauty but the clearness of the character. 

There is another kind of pedant, who, with all 
Tom Folio's i(npertinence, hath greater superstruc- 
tures and embellishments of Greek and Latin; and i 
is still more insupportable than the other, in the 
same decree as he is more learned. Of this kind 
very often are editors, commentators, interpreters, 
scholiasts, and critics ; and, in short, all men of deep | 
learning without comnjon sense. These persons 
set a greater value on themselves for having found 
out the meaning of a passage in Greek, than upon 
the author for having written it; nay, will allow 
the passage itself not to have any beauty in it, at 
the same time that thi-y would be considerd as the 
greatest men of the a;j;e fur havrttg interpreted it. 
They will look with contempt on tht* most beautilul 
poems that have been com|>osetl by "dny of their 
contemporaries; but will lock themselves up in 
their studies for a twelvemonth together, to correct, 
publish, and expound such irifies of antiquity, as a 
modern authtn* would be contemtied for. Meti of 
the strictest morals, severest lives, and the gravest ( 
professions, will write volumes upon an idle sonnet, 
that is originally in Greek or Latin; give editions 
of ilie mr"^^ immoral authors; anu spin out vvhols 
pages upon the various readings of a lewd e-\pression. 
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All that can be said in excuse for them is, that their 
works sufficiently show they have no taste of their 
authors; and that what they do in this kind is out 
of their great learning, and not oat of any levity or 
lasciviousness of temper. 

A pedant of this nature is wonderfully well de- 
scribed in six lines b}' Boileau, with which I shall 
conclude his character. 

Un Pedant eni/vre de sa vaine science, 
'J 'out heriss(f de Grec, tout bouj^ d'arrogancey 
Et qui de mille autenrs retenus mot par mot, 
Dans sa tete entassez n'a soui-ent fait qu'un sot, 
Croit qiiun livre fait tout, et que sans Aristote 
La raison nc voit goute, et le bon sens radote. 

Brimfull of learning see that pedant stride, 
Bristling with horrid Greek, and puft"'d with pride, 
A thousand authors he in vain has read, 
And with their maxims stuft"'d his empty head ; 
And tiiiuks that, without Ariatotle's rule, 
lleason is blind, and common sense a Ibol. 

R. Wynne. 



From viy oxt;n Apartment, April 17. 

A COMMON civility to an impertinent fellow often 
draws upon one a great many unforeseen troubles ; 
and, if one doth not take particular care, will be in- 
terpreted by him as an overture of friendship and in- 
timacy. This I was very sensible of this morning. 
About two hours before day 1 heard a great rapping 
at my door, which continued some time, until my 
maid could get herself ready to go down and see what 
was the occasion of it. She then brought me up 
word, that there was a gentleman who seeme<l very 
much in haste^ and said he must needs speak with 
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me. By the description she gave me of him, and 
by his voice, which I could hear as I lay in my bed, • 
I fancied him to be my old acquaintance, the upho!- ' 
sterer, whom I met the other day in St. James's ! 
Park. For which reason I bid her tell the gentle- 
man, whoever he was, that I was indisposed; that 
I could see nobody ; and that, if he had any thing 
to say to me, I desired he would leave it in writing. 
My maid, after having delivered her message, told 
me, that the gentleman said he would stay at the 
next colFee house until I was stirring; and bid her 
be sure to tell me, that the French were driven from 
the scarp, and that Douay vvas invested. He gave 
her the name of another town, which I found she 
had dropped by the way. 

As much as I love to be informed of the success of 
my brave countrymen, I do not care for hearing of 
a victory before day, and was therefore very much 
out of humour at this unseasonable visit. 1 had no. 
sooner recovered my temper, and was falling asleep, 
but I was immediately startled by a second rap; and, 
upon my maid's opening the door, heard the same 
voice ask her, if her master was yet up? and at the 
same time bid her tell me, that he was come on pur- 
pose to talk with me about a piece of home news, 
which every body in town will be full of two hours 
hence. 1 ordered my maid, as soon as she came into 
the room, without hearing her message, to tell the 
gentleman that whatever his news was, I would ra- 
ther hear it two hours hence than now ; and that I 
persisted in my resolution not »o speak with any . 
body that morning. The wench delivered my answer j 
presently, and shut the door. It was impossible for | 
me to compose myself to sleep after two such unex- 
pected alarms ; for which reason I put on my clothes 
in a very peevish humour. I took several turns 
about my chamber, reflecting with a great deal of 
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anger and contempt on these volunteers in politics, 
that undergo all the pain, watchfulness, and disquiet 
of a first minister, without turning it to the advan- 
tage either of themselves or their country ; and yet 
it is surprising to consider how numerous this species 
of men is. There is nothing more irequent than to 
find a tailor breaking his rest on the affairs of Eu- 
rope, and to see a cluster of porters sitting upon the 
ministry. Our streets swarm with politicians, and 
there is scarce a shop which is not held by a states- 
man. As I was musipg after this manner, I heard 
the upholsterer at the door delivering a letter to ray 
maid, and begging her, in a very great hurry, to 
give it to her master as soon as ever he was awake ; 
which I opened, and found as follows : — 

" Mr. Bickerstaff, 

*' I was to wait upon you about a week ago, to let 
you know, that the honest gentlemen, whom you con- 
versed with upo'n the bench at the end of the Mall, 
having heard that I had received five shillings of 
you, to give you an hundred pounds upon the Great 
Turk's being driven out of Europe, desired me to 
acquaint you, that every one of that company would 
be willing to receive five shillings, to pay a hundred 
pounds on the same condition. Our last advices 
from Muscovy making this a fairer bet than it was a 
week ago, I do not question but you will accept the 
wager. 

" But this is not my present business. If you re- 
member, I whispered a word in your ear, as we were 
walking up the Mall ; and you see what has hap- 
pened since. If I had seen you this morning I 
would have told you in your ear another secret. I 
hope you will be recovered of your indisposition by 
to-morrow morning, when I will wait on you at the 
same hour as I did this ; my private circumstances 
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being such, that I cannot well appear in this quarter 
of the town after' it is day. 

"I have been so taken up with the late good news 
from Holland, and expectation of farther particulars, 
as well as with other transactions of w hich I will 
tell 3'ou more to-morrow morning, that I have not 
slept a wink these three nights, 

" I have reason to believe, that Picardy will soon 
follow the example of Artois, in case the enemy 
continue in their present resolution of flying away 
from us. I think I told you the last time we were 
together my opinion about the Deulle. 

" The honest gentlemen upon the bench bid nie 
tell you, that they would be glad to see you often 
among them. We shall be there all the warm hours 
of the day during the present posture of affairs. 

" This happy opening of the campaign will, I 
hope, give us a very joyful summer; and I propose 
to take many a pleasant walk with you, if you will 
sometimes tutne into ihe Park ; for that is the only 
place ill which 1 can be free from the malice of my 
enemies. Farewell until three of the clock to-murrow 
morning ! 1 am 

•* Your most humble servant, &c. 
" P.S. The King of Sweden is still at Bender." 

I should have fretted myself to death at this pro- 
mise of a second visit, if 1 had not found in his let- 
ter an intimation of the good news which I have 
since heard at large. I have however ordered my 
maid to tie up the knocker of my door, in such a 
manner as she would do if I was really indisposed, 
by which means I hope to escape breaking my 
morning's rest. 
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Idem rnficeto est inficetior rare, 

Simul poemata attigit ; nsque idem ttnquam 

JEqu^ est beatus, ac poema cum scribit .- 

Tmii ffaudet in se, tnmque se ipse miratur. 

Nimirum idem vmnes fallimur ; neqtie est quisquam 

Quern non in aliqud re videre Suftenum 

Possis Catul. de SufFeno, xx, 14. 

SufFeiius has no more wit than a mere clown when he at- 
tempts to write verses ; and yet he is never happier than 
when he is scribbhng : so much does he admire himself 
and his compositions. And, indeed, this is the foible 
of every one of us ; for there is no man living who is 
not a SufFenus in one thing or other. 

Will's Coffee House, April 0,-^. 

I YESTERDAY came hither about two hours be- 
fore the company generally make their appearance, 
with a design to read over ali the new^spapers ; but 
upon my sitting down I was accosted by Ned Softly, 
who saw me from a corner in the other end of the 
room, where I found he had been writing something. 
" Mr. BickerstafF," says he, " I observe by a late 
paper of yours, that you and I are just of a humour; 
for you must know, of all impertinences there is no- 
thing which I so much hate as news. I never read a 
gazette in my life ; and never trouble my head about 
our armies, whether they win or lose, or in what 
part of ths world they lie encamped." Without 
giving me time to reply, he drew a paper of verses 
out of tiis pocket, telling me, that he had something 
which would entertain me more agreeeably; and 
that he would desire my judgment upon every line, 
for that we had time enough before us until the 
company came in. 

Ned Softly is a very pretty poet, and a great ad- 
mirer of easy lines. Waller is his favourite : and 
as that admirable writer has the best and worst verses 
of any among our great English poets, Ned Softly 
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has got all the bad ones without book; which he 
repeats upon occasion, to show his reading and gar- 
nish his conversation. Ned is indeed a true English 
reader, incapable of relishing the great and mas- 
terly strokes of this arl ; but wonderfully pleased 
with the little Gothic ornamenls of epigrammatical 
conceits, turns, points, and (.juihbles ; which are so 
frtquent in the most admired of our English poets, 
and practised by those who want genius and sirengili 
to represent, af.er the manner uf the ancients, sim- 
plicity in its natural beauty and perfection. 

Finding nij'self unavoidably engaged in such a 
conversation, I was resolved tu turn my pain iuto a 
plea^iure, and to divert myself as well as 1 could with 
so very odd a fellow. " Vou must understand," says 
Kcd, "that the sonnet 1 am going to read to you 
was vvriiten upon a lady, v\ ho showed me some 
verges of her own making, and is, peihap^, the best 
poet of our age. But you shall hear it." Upoii 
which he began to read as follows : — 

To MiRA, on her incomparable Poems. 
I. 

"When dress 'd in laurel wreaths yon shine, 
And tune your soft melodious notes, 

You seem a sister of the Nine, 
Or Phoebus' self in pettipoats. 

II. 

I fancy, when your song you sing, 

(Your song you sing with so much art) 

Your pen was pluck'd from Cupid's wing. 
For, ah ! it wounds me like his dart. 

"Why/' says I, " this is a little nosegay of con- 
ceits ; a very lump of salt : every verse hath soraer 
thing in it that piques ; and then the dart in the last 
}iae is certainly as pretty a sting in the tail of m 
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epigram, for so I think you critics call it, as ever 
entered into the thought of a poet," " Dear 
Mr. Bickerstaff," says he, shaking ine by the hand, 
" every body knows you to be a judge of these 
things ; and to tell you truly, I read over Roscom- 
mon's translation of Horace's Art of Poetry three 
several times before I sat down to write the sonnet 
which I have shown you. But you shall hear it 
again; and pray observe every line of it, for not 
one of them shall pass without your approbation. 

When dress'd in laurel wreaths you shine, 

" That is," says he, ^' when you have your garland 
on ; when you are writing verses." To which I re- 
plied, •* 1 know your meaning : a metaphor." " The 
same," said he, and went on. 

And tune your soft melodious notes, 

"■ Pray observe the gliding of that verse : there is 
scarce a consonant in it : I took care to make it run 
upon liquids. Give me your opinion of it." "Truly," 
said I, " I think it as good as the former." *' 1 am 
very glad to hear you say so," says he, " but mind 
the next. 

You seem a sister of the Nine, 

" That is," says he, " you seem a sister of the 
Muses ; for, if you look into ancient authors, you 
will find it was their opinion that there were nine of 
them." " I remember it very well," said I ; " but 
pray proceed." 

Or Phoebus' self in petticoats. 

** Phoebus," says he, " was the god of poetry. 
These little instances, Mr. Bickerstaff, show a gen- 
tleman's reading. Then to take off from the air of 
learning, which Phoebus and the Muses have given 
to this first stanza, you may observe how it falls all 
pf a sudden into the familiar ; ' in petticoats ! ' 

Or Phcebus' self in petticoats. . 
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" Let us now/* says I, " enter upon the second 
stanza; I find the first line is still a continuation of 
the metaphor." 

I fancy, when your song you sing, 

" It is very right," says he : " but pray observe 
the turn of words in those two lines. I was a whole 
hour in adjusting of them, and have still a doubt 
upon me, whether, in the second line, it should be 
* Your song you sing,' or * You sing your song.' 
You shall hear them both.'* 

I fancy, when your song you sing, 

(Your song you sing with so much art); 

Or, 

I fancy, when your song you sing, 

(You sing your song with so much art): 

Truly," said I, " the turn is so natural either 
way, that you have made me almost giddy with it." 
" Dear Sir," said he, grasping me by the band, 
" you have a great deal of patience : but pray what 
do you think of the next verse ? " 

Your pen was pluck'd from Cupid's wing; 
" Think !" says I, " I think you have made Cupid 
look like a little goose." "This was my meaning," 
says he, *' I think the ridicule is well enough hit off. 
But we come now to the last, which sums up the 
whole matter. 

For, ah ! it wounds me like his dart. 
" Pray how do you like that. Ah ! doth it not make 

a pretty figure in that place ? Ah ! it looks as 

if 1 felt the dart, and cried at being pricked with it. 

For, ah ! it wounds me like his dart. 
" My friend Dick Easy,*' continued he, " assured 
me, he would rather have written that ah ! than to 
have been the author of the jEneid. He indeed 
objected, that I made Mira's pen like a quill in one 
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of the lines, and like a dart in the other. But as to 
that — — " Oh! as to that," says I, " it is but 
supposing Cupid to be like a porcupine, and his 
quills and darts will be the san>e thing." He was 
going to embrace me for the hint ; but half a dozen 
critics coming into the room, whose faces he did not 
like, he conveyed the sonnet into his pocket, and 
whispered me in the ear, he would show it me again 
as soon as his man had written it over fair. 



Semper ego auditor tanthm ? 

Juv. Sat. i, ver. 1. 

Still shall I only bear 

Dryden. 
Grecian Coffee House, July 12. 

WHEN I came hither this evening, the man ot the 
house delivered me a book, very finely bound. 
• When I received it, I overheard one of the bo^'^s 
whisper another, and say, " it was a fine thing to be 
a great scholar ! what a pretty book that is V It 
has indeed a very gay outside, and is dedicated to 
me by a very ingenious gentleman, who docs not put 
his name to it. The. title of it, for the work is in 
Latin, is, Epistolaruiii Obscurorum Virorum, ad Dm. 
31. Oriuinum Gratiwn, Volumina II. dfc. " The 
Epistles of the Obscure Writers to Ortuinus, &c." 
The purpose of the work is signified in the dedica- 
tion, in very elegant language, and fine raillery. It 
seems this is a collection of letters which some pro- 
found blockheads, who lived before our times, have 
written in honour of each other, and for their mu- 
tual information in each other's absurdities. They 
are mostly of the German nation, whence from time 
to time inundations of writers have flowed, more 
pernicious to the learned world than the swarms of 
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Goths and Vandals to the politic. It is, methinks, 
wonderful, that fellows could be awake, and utter , 
such incoherent conceptions, and converse with 
great gravity, like learned men, without the least 
taste of knowledge or good sense. It would have 
been an endless labour to have taken any other me- 
thod of exposing such impertinences, than by an 
edition of their own works; where you see their 
follies, according to the ambition of such virtuosi, in 
a most correct edition. 

Looking over these accomplished labours, I could 
not but reflect upon the immense load of writings 
which the commonalty of scholars have pushed into 
the world ; and the absurdity of parents, who educate 
crowds to spend their time in pursuit of such cold 
and sprightless endeavours to appear in public. It 
seems therefore a fruitless labour, to attempt the 
correction of the taste of our contemporaries ; ex- 
cept it was in our power to burn all the seaseless 
labours of our ancestors. There is a secret propen- 
sity in nature, from generation to generation, in the 
blockheads of one age to admire those of another; 
and men of the same imperfections are as great ad- 
mirers of each other, as those of the same abilities. 

This great mischief of voluminous follies proceeds 
from a misfortune which happens in all ages, that 
men of barren geniuses, but fertile imaginations, are 
bred scholars. This may at first appear a paradox; 
but when we consider the talking creatures we meet 
in public places, it will no longer be such. Ral[>h 
Shallow is a young fellow, that has not by nature any 
the least propensity to strike into what has not been 
observed and said, every day of his life, by others; 
but with that inability of speaking any thing that is 
uncommon, he has a great readiness at what he can 
speak of, and his imagination runs into all the diffe- 
rent views of the subject he treats of in a moment. 
If Ralph had learning added to the common chit- 
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chat of the town^ he would have been a disputant 
upon all topics that ever were considered by men of 
his own genius. As for my part, I never am teazed 
by any empty town fellow, but I bless my stars that he 
was not bred a scholar. This addition, we must con- 
sider, would have made him capable of maintaining 
his follies. His being in the wrong would have been 
protected by suitable arguments ; and when he was 
hedged in by logical terms, and false appearances, 
you must have owned yourself convinced before you 
could then have got rid of him, and the shame of 
his triumph had been added to the pain of his im- 
pertinence. 

There is a sort of littleness in the minds of men of 
wrong sense, which makes them much more insuffe- 
rable than mere fools, and has the further inconve- 
nience of being attended by an endless loquacity. 
For which reason, it would be a very proper work, 
if some well-wisher to human society would consider 
the terms upon which people meet in public places, 
in order to prevent the unseasonable declamations 
which we meet with there. I remember, in my 
youth, it was an humour at the university, when a 
fellow pretended to be more eloquent than ordinary, 
and had formed to himself a plot to gain all our ad- 
miration, or triumph over us with an argument, to 
either of which he had no manner of call ; I say, 
in either of these cases, it was the humour to shut 
one eye. This whimsical way of taking notice to 
him of his absurdity has prevented many a man 
from being a coxcomb. If amongst us, on such an 
occasion, each man offered a voluntary rhetorician 
some snuff, it would probably produce the same 
effect. As the matter now stands, whether a man 
will or no, he is obliged to be informed in whatever 
another pleases to entertain him with ; though the 
preceptor makes these advances out of vanity, and 
not to instruct, but insult him. 
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There is no man will allow him who wants cou- 
rage to be called a soldier; but men, who want 
good sense, are very frequently not only allowed to 
be scholars, but esteemed for being such. At the 
same time it must be granted, that as cnurage is the 
natural parts of a soldier, so is a good understanding 
of a scholar. Such little minds as these, whose pro- 
ductions are collected in the volume to which I have 
the honour to be patron, are the instruments for 
artful men to work with, and become popular with 
the unthinking part of mankind. In couits, they 
make transparent flatterers ; in camps, ostentations 
bullies; in colleges, unintelligible pedants; and 
their faculties are used accordingly by those who 
lead ihem. 

When a man who wants judenient is admitted into 
the conversation of reasonable men, he shall re- 
niember such improper circumstances, and draw 
such groundless conclusions from their discourse, 
and that with such colour of sense, as would divide 
the best set of company that can be got together. 
It is just thus with a fool who has a familiarity with 
books ; he shall quote and recite one author against 
another, in such a manner as shall puzzle the best 
understanding to refute him ; though the most crdi- 
naiy capacity may observe, that it is only ignorance 
that makes the intricacy. All the true use of that 
we call learning is to ennoble and improve our na- 
tural laculiies, and not to disguise our imperfections. 
It is therefore in vain for folly to attempt to conceal 
itself, by the refuge of learned languages. Litera- 
ture does but make a man more eminently the thing 
which nature made him ; and Polyglottes, had he 
studied less than he has, and writ only in his mother 
tongue, had been knowa only in Great Britain for a 
pedant. ^ 
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Soles et aperta serena 

Protplcere, et certis poteris cognoscere signis. 

Vino. Georg. i, ver. 393. 

'Tis easy to descry 

Returning suns, and a serener sky. Dryden, 

Fro7n my own Apartment, August 21. 

IN every party there are two sorts of men, the Rij^id 
and the Supple. The rigid are an untractable race 
of mortals, who act upon principle, and will not, 
forsooth, fall into any measures that are not consis- 
tent with their received notions of honour. These 
are persons of a stubborn, unpliant morality ; that 
sullenly adhere to their friends/ when they are dis- 
graced, and to their principles, though they are ex- 
ploded. I shall therefore give up this stift-necked 
generation to their own obstinacy, and turn my 
thoughts to the advantage of the Supple, who pay 
jheir homage to places, and not to persons; and, 
without enslaving themselves to any particular 
scheme of opinions, are as ready to change their 
conduct in point of sentiment as of fashion. The 
well-disciplined part of a court are generally so per- 
fect at their exercise, that you may see a whole as- 
sembly, from front to rear, face about at once to a 
new man of power, though at the same time they 
turn their backs upon him thai brought them thither. 
The great hardship these complaisant members of 
society are under, seems to be the want of warning 
upon any approaching change or revolution; so that 
they are obliged in a hurry to tack about with every 
wind, and stop short in the midst of a full career, to 
the great surprise and derision of their beholders. 

When a man foresees a decaying ministry, he has 
leisure to grow a malecontent, reflect upon the pre- 
sent conduct, and by gradual murmurs fall off from 
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his friends into a new party, by just steps and mea- 
sures. For want of such notices, I have formerly 
known a very well-bred person refuse to return a 
bow of a man whom he thought in disgrace, that was 
next day made secretary of state ; and another, who, 
after a long neglect of a minister, came to his levee, 
and made professions of zeal for his service the very 
day before he was turned out. 

This produces also unavoidable confusions and mis- 
takes in the descriptions of great men's parts asd 
merits. That ancient lyric, Mr. D'Urfey, some 
years ago writ a dedication to a certain lord, in wbich 
he celebrated him for the greatest poet and critic of 
that age, upon a misinformation in Dyer's Letter, 
that his noble patron was m.ade Lord Chamberlain. 
In short, innumerable votes, speeches, and sermons, 
have been thrown away, and turned to no accouot, 
merely for want of due and timely intelligence. 
Nay, it has been known, that a panegyric has beeo 
half printed off, when the poet, upon the removal 
of the minister, has been forced to alteritiatoi 
satire. 

For the conduct therefore of such useful personi 
as are ready to do their country service upon all 
sions, I have an engine in my study, which is a sort 
of a political barometer, or, to speak more intelli- 
gibly, a state weather-glass, that, by the rising and 
falling of a certain magical liquor, presagef5 all 
changes and revolutions in government, as the com- 
mon glass does those of the weather. The weather- 
glass is said to have been invented by Cardan, and 
given by him as a present to his great countrymaa 
and contemporary Machiavel j which, by the way, 
may serve to rectify a received error in chronology, 
that places one of these some years after the other. 
How or when it came into my hands, I shall desire 
to be excused if I keep to myself ; but so it is, 
that I have walked by it for the better part of * 
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century to my safety at least, if not to my advan- 
tage ; and have among my papers a register of all 
the changes that have happened in it from the 
middle of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

In the lime of that princess it stood long at settled 
fair. At the latter end of King James the First, it 
fell to cloudy. It held several years after at stormy; 
insomuch that at last despairing of seeing any clear 
weather at home, I followed the royal exile, and 
some time after finding my glass rise, returned to 
my native country, with the rest of the loyalists. I 
was then in hopes to pass the remainder of my days 
in settled fair ; but alas ! during the greatest part of 
that reign the English nation lay in a dead calm, 
which, as it is usual, was followed by high winds 
and tempests, until of late years ; in which, with 
unspeakable joy and satisfaction, I have seen our 
political weather return to settled fair. I must only 
observe, that for all this last summer my glass has 
pointed at changeable. Upon the whole, I often 
apply to Fortune, ^Eneas's speech to the Sibyl : — 

A'oii uUa laborum 

O virg-o, nova me fades inopimve surgit : 
Omnia prcecepi, atqtte itnimo mecum ante pereg'i. 

ViBG. iEn. vi, ver. 103. 

No terror to my view. 
No frightful face of danger can be new : 
Inur'd to suffer, and resolv'd to dare ; 
The fates without my power, shall be without my care. 

Dryden. 

The advantages which have accrued to those whom 
I have advised in their affairs, by virtue of this sort 
of prescience, have been very considerable. A 
nephew of mine, who has never put his money into 
the stocks, or taken it out, without my advice, has 
in a few years raised five hundred pounds to almost 
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so many thousands. As for myself, who look upon ' 
riches to consist rather in content than possessions, 
and measure the greatness of the mind rather by its 
tranquillity than its ambition, I have seldom used 
my glass to make my way in the world, but often to 
retire from it. This is a by-path to happiness, which | 
was first discovered to nie by a most pleasing 
apophthegm of Pythagoras : " When the winds," says 
he, " rise, worship the echo." That great philoso- 
pher (whether to make his doctrines the more vene- 
rable, or to gild his precepts with the beauty of 
imagination, or to awaken the curiosity of his dis- 
ciples ; for I will not suppose, what is usually said, 
that he did it to conceal his wisdom from the vulgar), 
has couched several admirable precepts in remote 
allusions, and mysterious sentences. By the winds, 
in this apophthegm, are meant state hurricanes and 
popular tumults. " When these rise," says he, 
•'worship the echo;" that is, withdraw yourself 
from the multitude into desarts, woods, solitudes, or 
the like retirements, which are the usual habitations 
of the echo. 



■ Nug-is addere pondus. 

HoR. Ep. xix, lib. i, ver. 42. 

Weight and importance some to trifles give. 

R. Wynne. 

From my own Apartment, August 25. 

NATURE is full of wonders; every atom is a stand- 
ing miracle, and endowed with such qualities as 
could not be inipressed on it by a power and wisdom 
less than infinite. For this reason, i would not dis- 
courage any searches that are made into the most 
rninute and trivial parts of the creation. However, 
since the world abounds in the noblest fields of 
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speculation, it is, methinks, tlie mark of a little ge- 
nius to be wholly conversant among insects, reptiles, 
animalcules, and those trifling rarities that furnish 
out the apartment of a Virtuoso. 

There are some men whose heads are so oddly 
turned this way, that though they are utter strangers 
to the common occurrences of life, they are able to 
discover the sex of a cockle, or describe the genera- 
tion of a mite, in all its circumstances. They are 
so little versed in the world, that they scarce know a 
horse from an ox ; but, at the same time, will tell 
you with a great deal of gravity, that a flea is a rhi- 
noceros, and a snail an hermaphrodite. I have known 
one of these whimsical philosophers, who has set a 
greater value upon a collection of spiders than he 
%vould upon a flock of sheep, and has sold his coat off 
his back to purchase a tarantula. 

I would not have a scholar wholly unacquainted 
with these secrets and curiosities of nature; but 
certainly the mind of man, that is capable of so 
much higher contemplations, should not be alto- 
gether fixed upon such mean and disproportioned 
object-*. Observations of this kind are apt to alie- 
nate us too much from the knowledge of the world, 
and to make us serious upon trifles; by which means 
they expose philosophy to the ridicule of the witty, 
and contempt of the ignorant. In short, studies of this 
nature should be the diversions, relaxations, and 
amusements; not the care, business, and concern 
of life. 

It is indeed wonderful to consider, that there 
should be a sort of learned men, who are wholly 
employed in gathering together the refuse of nature, 
if I may call it so, and hoarding up in their 
chests and cabinets such creatures as others indus- 
triously avoid the sight of. One does not know 
how to mention some of the most precious parts 
of their treasure, without a kind of an apology 
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for it. I have been shown a beetle valued at 
twenty crowns, and a toad at an hundred : but 
we must take this for a general rule, that what- 
ever appears trivial or obscene in the common 
notions of the world, looks grave and philosophical | 
in the eye of a virtuoso. 

To show this humour in its perfection, I shall 
present my reader with the legacy of a certaia 
virtuoso, who laid out a considerable estate in na- 
tural rarities and curiosities, which upon his death- 
bed he bequeathed to his relations and friends, ia 
the following words : — 

THE WILL OF A VIRTUOSO. 

I Nicholas Gimcrack, being in sound health of 
mind, but in great weakness of body, do by this my 
last will and testament bestow my worldly goods and 
chattels in manner following: — 

Imprimis, To my dear Wife, 

One box of butterflies, I 
One drawer of shells, 
A female skeleton, 

A dead cockatrice. ' 

I 

Itevi, To my daughter Elizabeth, ' 
My receipt for preserving dead caterpillars. 
As also my preparations of winter May-dew, 
and embryo-pickle. I 

Item, To my little daughter Fanny, 
Three crocodile's eggs. 

And upon the birth of her first child, if she mai> i 
ries with her mother's consent. 

The nest of an humming-bird. 
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Item, To my eldest brother, as an acknowledg- 
ment for the lands he has vested in my son Charles, 
I bequeath 

My last year's collection of grasshoppers. 

Jte7n, To his daughter Susanna, being his only 
child, 1 bequeath my 

English weeds pasted on royal paper. 
With m'y targe folio of Indian cabbage. 

Item, To my learned and worthy friend Doctor 
Johannes Elscrickius, professor in anatomy, and n>y 
associate in the studies of Nature, as an etern d mo- 
nument of my aftection and friendship for him, I be- 
queath 

My rnt's testicles,' and 
Whale's pizzle, 
to him and his issue-male ! and in default of such 
issue in the said Doctor Elscrickius, then to return 
to my executor and his heirs for ever. 

Having f'jily provided for my nephew Isaac, by 
makiiig over to him some years since, 

A horned Scarabzeus, 

The skin of a rattlesnake, and 

The mummy of an I'jgyptian king, 
I make no farther provision for him in this my will. 

My eldest son John, having spoke disrespectfully 
of his little sister, whom I keep by me in spirits of 
wine, and in many other instances behaved himself 
undutifully towards me, I do disinherit, and wholly 
cut ofl' from any part of this my personal estate, by 
giving him a single cockle-shell. 

To my second son Charles I give and bequeath 
all my flowers, plants, minerals, mosses, shells, 
pebbles, fossils, beetles, butterflies, caterpillars. 
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grasshoppers, and vermin, not above specified: as 
also all niy monsters, botli wet and dry; making 
the said Charles whole and sole executor of this my 
last will and testament, he paying, or causing to be 
paid, the aforesaid legacies within the space of six 
months after my decease. And I do hereby revoke 
all other wills whatsoever by me formerly made. 



Imam sapiens mmrn ferat, eequus iniqni. 
Ultra quam satis est, virtutem si petat ipsam, 

HoR. Ep. vi, lib. i, ver. 15. 

Even virtue, when pursu'd with warmth extreme, 
* Turns into vice, and fools the sage's fame. 

Francis. 

From my oivn Apartment, September 4. 

HAVING received many letters filled with com- 
pliments and acknowledgments for my late use- 
ful discovery of the political barometor, I shall here 
communicate to the public an account of my 
ecclesiastical thermometer, the latter giving 
manifest prognostications of the changes and revo- 
lutions in church, as the former does of those in 
state ; and both of them being absolutely necessary 
for every prudent subject, who is resolved to keep 
what he has and get what he can. 

The church thermometer, which I am now to treat 
of, is supposed to have been invented in the reiga 
of Henry VHI, about the time when that religious 
prince put some to death for owning the pope's 
supremacy, and others for denying transubstan- 
tiation. I do not find, however, any great use made 
of this instrument, until it fell into the hands of a 
learned and vigilant priest or minister, for he fre- 
quently wrote himself both one and the other, who 
was some time vicar of Bray. This gentleman live4 
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ill his vicarage to a good old age; and, after havinyj 
seen several successions of his neighbouring clergy 
either burned or baiiislied, departed this life willi ihe 
satisfaction of having never deserted his flock, and 
died vicar of Bray. As this glass was first designed 
lo calculate the different degrees of heat in religion, 
as it raged in Popery, or as it cooled and grew tem- 
perate in the Reformation, it was marked at several 
distances, after the manner our ordinary thermo- 
meter is to this day; viz., " extreme hot, sultry hot, 
very hot, hot, warm, temperate, cold, just freezing, 
frost, hard frost, great frost, extreme cold." 

It is well known, that Toricellius, tlie inventor of 
the common weather glass, niade the experiment in 
a long tube which held thirty-two feet of water ; 
and that a more modern virtuoso, finding such a ma- 
chine altogether unwieldy and useless, and consi- 
dering that thirty-two inches of quicksilver weighed 
as much as so many feet of water in a tube of the 
same circumference, invented that sizeable instru- 
ment which is now in use. After this manner, that 
I might adapt the thermometer I am now speaking 
of to the present constitution of our church, as divi- 
ded into high and low, I have made some necessary 
variations both in the tube and the fluid it contains. 
In the first place, I ordered a tube to be cast in a 
planetary hour, and tof>k care to seal it hermetically 
when the sun was in conjunction with Saturn. I 
then took the proper precautions about the fluid, 
which is a compound of two very diflferent liquors; 
one of them a spirit drawn out of a strong heady 
wine; the other a particular sort of rock-water, 
colder than ice, and clearer than crystal. The spirit 
is of a red fierj' colour, and so very apt to ferment, 
that unless it be mingled with a proportion of the 
water, or pent up very close, it will burst the vessel 
that holds it, and fly up in fume and smoke. The 
waier, on the contrary, is of such a ■subtle piercing 
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cold, that unless it be mingled with a proportion of 
the spirits, it will sink almost through every thing | 
that it is put into, and seems to be of the same na- 
ture as the water mentioned by Uuintus Curtius, 
which, says the historian, could be contained in no- 
thing but in the hoof, or, as the Oxford manuscript 
has it, in the skull of an ass. The thermometer is 
marked according to the following figure ; which I 
set down at length, not only to give my reader a 
clear idea of it, but also to fill up my paper. 

Ignorance. 

Persecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. I 

Church. 

Moderation. 

Lukewarmness. 

Infidelity. |H 
Ignorance. ^al 

The reader will observe, that the church is placed I 
in the middle point of the glass, between Zeal and 
Moderation ; the situation in which she always flou- 
rishes, and in which every good Englishman wishes 
her, who is a friend to the constitution of his country. 
However, when it mounts to Zeal, it is not amiss; 
and, when it sinks to Moderation, is still in a most 
admirable temper. The worst of it is, that when 
once it begins to rise, it has still an inclination to j 
ascend ; insomuch that it is apt to climb up from 
Zeal to Wrath, and from Wrath to Persecution, 
which always ends in Ignorance, and very often 
proceeds from it. In the same manner, it frequently 
takes its progress through the lower half of the glass; 
and when it has a tendency to fall, will gradually 
descend from Moderation to Lukewarmness, and 
from Lukewarmness to Infidelity, which very often 
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terminates in Ignorance, and always proceeds 
from it. 

It is a common observation, that the ordinary 
thermometer will be affected by the breathing of 
people who are in the room where it stands ; and 
indeed it is almost incredible to conceive, how the 
glass I am now describing will fall by the breath of 
a multitude crying Popery ; or, on the contrary, 
how it will rise when the same multitude, as it some- 
times happens, cry out in the same breath, " The 
church is in danger." 

The point of doctrine, which I would propagate 
by this my invention, is the same which was long - 
ago advanced by that able teacher Horace, out of 
whom I have taken my text for this discourse : we 
should be careful not to overshoot ourselves in the 
pursuits even of virtue. Whether Zeal or Modera- , 
tion be the point we aim at, let us keep fire out ot 
the one, and frost out of the other. But alas ! the 
world is too wise to want such a precaution. The 
terms High Church and Low Church, as commonly 
used, do not so much denote a principle, as they 
distinguish a party. They are like words of battle, 
that have nothing to do with their original sig- 
nification; but are only given out to keep a body 
of men together, and to let them know friends from 
enemies. 

I must confess I have considered, with some little 
attention, the influence which the opinions of these 
great national sects have upon their practice ; and 
do look upon it as one of the unaccountable things 
of our times, that multitudes of honest gentlemen, 
who entirely agree in their lives, should take it in 
their heads to differ in their religion. 
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— . Slcift nifits est mot 

Nescio quid meditans mt^arum, et totits in iltis. j 

IloK. Sat. ix, lib. i, ver. I. 

Musing as wont, on this and that, ! 
Such trifles as 1 know not what. Franci? I 

From my own Apartment, September Q. 

AS I was this morning going out of my house, t 
little boy in a black coat delivered me the following 
letter. Upon asking who l»e was, he lold me tKat 
he belonged to my Lady Gimcrack. I did not at 
first recollect the name; but upon inquiry, I fouad 
it to be the widow of Sir Nicholas, whose legacy I 
lately gave some account of to the worhl. Tbe 
letter ran thus ; — 

" Mr. Bickerstaff, 

" I hope you will not be surprised to receive* 
letter from the widow Gimcrack. You know. Sir, 
that I have lately lost a very whimsical husbaad, 
who, I find by one of your last week's papers, was 
not altogether a stranger to you. When I married 
this gentleman, he had a very handsome estate; bitf 
upon buying a set of microscopes, he was chosen* 
Fellow of the Royal Society ; trom whicii time I (i« 
not remember ever to have heard him spe.ik as otliec 
people did, or talk in a manner that any of hi» 
family could understand him. He used, however, 
to passaway his time very innocently in conversalion 
with several members of that learned body ; for 
which reason I never advised him against their 
company for several years, until at last I found his 
brain quite turned with their discourses. The first 
symptom which he discovereil of his being a Virtu* 
oso, as you call him, poor man ! vvas about fifteen 
years ago ; when he gave me positive orders to 
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Jlurn off an old weeding woman, that had been em- 
ployed in the family for several years. He told me, 
at the same lime, that there was no such thing in 
nature as a weed, and that 't was his design to let 
his garden produce what it pleased ; so that you 
may be sure it makes a very pleasant show as it 
now lies. About the same time he took a humour 
to ramble up and down the country, and would often 
bring home with him his pockets full of moss and 
pebbles. This, you may be sure, gave me a heavy- 
heart i though at the same time I must needs say, 
he had the character of a very honest man, notwith- 
standing he was reckoned a little weak, until he 
began to sell his estate, and buy those strange baubles 
that you have taken notice of. Upon Midsummer-day 
last, as he was walking with me in the fields, he 
saw a very odd-coloured butterfly just before us. 
I observed that he immediately changed colour, like 
a man that is surprised with a piece of good luck ; 
and telling me, that it was what he had looked for 
above these twelve years, he threw off his coat and 
followed it. I lost sight of them both in less than 
a quarter of an hour ; but my husband continued the 
chace over hedge and ditch until about sunset ; at 
which time, as I was afterwards told, he caught the 
butterfly as she rested herself upon a cabbage, near 
five miles from the place where he first put her up. 
He was here lifted from the ground by some pas- 
sengers in a very fainting condition, and brought 
home to me about midnight. His violent exercise 
threw him into a fever, which grew upon him by 
degrees, and at last carried him off. In one of the 
intervals of his distemper he called to me, and after 
having excused himself for running out his estate, 
he told me, that he had always been more industri- 
ous to improve his mind than his fortune ; and that 
his family must rather value themselves upon his 
memory as he was a wise man than a rich one^ He 
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then told me, that it was a custom among the Ko. 
mans for a man to give his slaves their liberty, 
when he lay upon his deathbed. I could not imagine 
what this meant^ until aftei having a little composed 
himself, he ordered me to bring him a flea, which he 
had kept for several months in a chain, with a design, 
as he said, to give it its manumission. This was done 
accordingly. He then made the will, which I have 
since seen printed in your works word for word. 
Only I must take notice, that you have omitted the 
codicil, in which he left a large Concha Veneris, as 
it is there called, to a member of the Royal Society, 
who was often with him in his sickness, and assisted 
him in his will. And now. Sir, I come to the chief 
business of my letter, which is to desire your friend- 
ship and assistance in the disposal of those many 
rarities and curiosities which lie upon my hands. 
If you know any one that has an occasion for a 
parcel of dried spiders, I will sell them a penny* 
worth. I could likewise let any one have a bargain 
of cockle-shells. I would also desire your advice, 
whether I had best sell my beetles in a lump, or by 
retail. The gentleman above mentioned, who was 
my husband's friend, would have me make an 
auction of all his goods, and is now drawing up a 
catalogue of every particular for that purpose, with 
the two following words in great letters over the 
head of them. Audio Gimcrackiana. But upon 
talkipg with him, I begin to suspect he is as mad as 
poor Sir Nicholas was. Your advice in all thes« 
particulars will be a great piece of charity to. 

Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
" Elizabeth Gimcrack/' 
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. I ~ Poetica surget 
Tempestas Juv. Sat. xii, ver. 23. 

Thus dreadful rises the poetic storm. R. Wynne. 

From my own Apartjnent, October 16. 

STORMS at sea are so frequently described by the 
ancient poets, and copied by the moderns, that when- 
ever I find the winds begin to rise in a new heroic 
poem, I generally skip a leaf or two until I come 
into fair weather. Virgil's tempest is a masterpiece 
in this kind, and is indeed so naturally drawn, that 
one, who has made a voyage, can scarce read it 
without being sea-sick. 

Land showers are no less frequent among the 
poets than the former, but I remember none of 
them which have not fallen in the country ; for 
which reason they are generally filled with the 
lowings of oxen, and the bleatings of sheep, and 
very often embellished with a rainbow. 

Virgil's Iand*shower is likewise the best in its 
kind : it is indeed a shower of consequence, and 
contributes to the main design of the poem, by 
cutting off a tedious ceremonial, and bringing mat- 
ters to a speedy conclusion between two potentates 
of different sexes. My ingenious kinsman, Mr. Hum- 
phrey Wagstafii who treats of every subject after a 
manner that no other author has done, and better than 
any other can do, has sent me the description of a 
city-shower. I do not question but the reader re- 
members my cousin's description of the morning as 
it breaks in town, which is printed in the ninth 
Tatler, and is another exquisite piece of this local 
poetry. 

Careful observers may foretel the hour. 
By sure prognostics, when to dread a shower. 
While rain depends, the pensive cat gives p'er 
Her frolics^ and pursues her tail no more. 
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Returning home at night, you'll find the sink 

Strike your oft'ended sense with double stiuk. 

If you be wise, then go not far to dine, 

You'll spend in coach-hire more than save in win*. 

A coming show'r your shooting corns presage, 

Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 

Saunt'ring in coffee house is Dulman seen, 

He damns the climate, and complains of spleen. 

Meanwhile the south, rising with dabbled wings,- 
A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings, 
That swill'd more liquor than it could contain, 
And, like a drunkard, gives it up again. 
Brisk Susan whips her linen iVom the rope. 
While the first drizzling shower is borne aslope. 
Such is that sprinkling which some careless quean 
Flirts on you from her mop, but not so clean. 
You fly, invoke the gods ; then, turning, stop 
To rail ; she, singing, still whirls on her mop. 
Not yet the dust had shunn'd th' unequal strife, 
But aided by the wind fought still for life ; 
And wafted with its foe by violent gust, 
'Twas doubtful which was rain, and which was dust. 
Ah ! where must needy Poet seek for aid, 
When dust and rain at once his coat invade ; 
His only coat, where dust, confus'd with rain, ' 
Roughen the nap, and leave a mingled stain ? *J 

Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down, 
Threatenuig with deluge this devoted town. 
To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 
The Templar spruce, while every spout's abroach, 
Stays till 'tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. 
The tuck'd-up sempstress walks with hasty strides, 
While streams run down her oil'd umbrella's sides, 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led. 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. 
Triumphant Tories, and desponding Whigs, 
Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 
Bo\'d in a chair, the Beau impatient sits, 
While spouts run clatt'ring o'er the roof by fits ; 
And ever and anon with frightful din 
The leather sounds ; he trembles from within. 
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So \yhen Troy-chairmen bore the wooden steed, 
Pregnant witih Greeks, impatient to be freed. 
Those bully Greeks, who, as the modems do. 
Instead of paying chairmen, run them through ; 
Laoco'n struck the outside with his spear, 
And each imprison'd hero quak'd for fear. 

Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow, 
And bear their trophies with them as they go ; 
Filth of all hues and odours seem to tell 
What street they sail'd from, by their sight and smell. 
They, as each torrent drives, with rapid force. 
From Smithfield or St. Pulchre's shape their course. 
And in huge confluent join'd at Snow Hill ridge, 
Fall from the conduit, prone to Holbom Bridge. 
Sweepings from butchers' stalls, dung, guts, and blood, 
Drown'd puppies, stinking sprats, all drench'd in mud, 
Dead cats and turnip-tops come tumbling down the 
flood. 



Nostrum est tantas componere lites. 

ViRO. Eel. iii, ver. 108 

'Tis ours such warm contentions to decide. 

R, Wynue. 

The Proceedings of the Court of Honour, held 
in Sheer Lane on Monday the 20th of November 
1710, before Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Cen- 
sor of Great Britain. 

PETER PLUMB, of London, merchant, was in- 
dicted by the honourable Mr. Thomas dules, of Gule 
Hall in the county of Salop, for that the said Peter 
Plumb did, in Lombard Street, London, between the 
hours of two and three in the afternoon, meet the 
said Mr. Thomas Gules, and after a short salutation, 
put on his hat, value fivepence, while the honour- 
able Mr, Gules stood bareheaded for the space of 

t3 . 
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two seconds. It was farther urged against the 
criminal, that, daring his discourse with the prose- 
cutor he feloniously stole the wall of him, having 
clapped his back against it in such a manner, that 
it was impossible for Mr. Gules to recover it again 
at his taking leave of hiin. The prosecutor alleged, 
that he was the cadet of a very ancient family; and 
that, according to the principles of all the younger 
brothers of the said family, he had never sullied 
himself with business, but had chosen rather to 
starve like a man of honour, than to do any thing 
beneath his quality. He produced several witnesses, 
that he had never employed hiooself beyond the 
twisting of a whip, or the making of a pair of nut- 
crackers, in which he only worked for his diversion, 
in order to make a present now and then to his 
friends. The prisoner being asked " what he could 
say for himself," cast several reflections upon the 
honourable Mr. Gules; as, that he was not worth 
a groat ; that nobody in the city would trust him 
for a halfpenny : that he owed him money, which 
he had promised to pay him several times, but never 
kept his word : and, in short, that he was an idle 
beggarly fellow, and of no u-^e to the public." This 
sort of language was very severely reprimanded by 
the Censor, who told the criminal, " that he spoke in 
contempt of the Court, and that he should be pro- 
ceeded against for contumacy, if he did not change 
his style." The prisoner therefore desired to be 
heard by his counsel, who urged in his defence, 
*' that he put on his hat through ignorance, and took 
the wall by accident." They likewise produced 
several witnesses, that he made several motions with 
his hat in his hand, which are generally understood as 
an invitation to the person we talk with to be covered; 
and that the gentleman not taking the hint, he was 
forced to put on his hat, as being troubled with a 
cold. There was likewise an Irishman who deposed, 
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" that he had heard him cough three and twenty 
times that niortiing." And as for the wall, it was 
alleged that he had taken it inadvertently, to save 
himself from a shower of rain which was ihen falling. 
The Censor having consnlted the men of honour, 
who sat at his right hand on the bench, found they 
were all of opinion, that the defence made by 
the prisoner's counsel did rather aggravate than ex- 
tenuate his crime ; that the motions and intimations 
of the hat were a token of superiority in conversa- 
tion, and therefore not to be used by the criminal 
to a man of the pro.>ecutnr's quality, who was like- 
wise vested vvith a double title to the wall at the 
time of their conversation, both as it was the upper 
hand, and as it was a shelter from ihe weather. The 
evidence being very full and clear, the jury, with- 
out g<iing out of court, declared their opinion 
unanimously by the mouth of their foreman, " that 
the prosecutor was bound in honour to make the 
sun shine through the criminal,'* or, as they after- 
wards explained themselves, " to whip him through 
the lungs." 

The Censor knitting his brows into a frown, and 
looking very s'ernly upon the jnry, after a little 
pause, gave them to know, that this court was 
erected for the finding out of penalties suitable to 
ofTences, and Lo restrain the outrages of private jus- 
tice ; and that he expected they should moderate 
their verdict. The jury therefore retired, and being 
willing to comply with the advices of the Censor, 
after an hour's consultation, declared their opinion as 
follows : — 

" That, in consideration this was Peter PJ nmb's first 
oflfence, and that there did not appear any tnalice 
prepense in it, as also that he lived in good reputation 
among his neighbours, and that his, taking the wall 
was only se defendendo, the prosecutor should let him 
escape with life^ and content himself with the slitting 
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of his nose, and the cutting off both his ears.'* Mr. 
BickerstafF, smiling upon the court, told themj " that 
he thought the punishment, even under its present 
mitigation, too severe ; and that such penalties might 
be of ill consequence in a trading nation.'* He there- 
fore pronounced sentence against the criminal in 
the following manner : •* that his hat, which was the 
instrument of offence, should be forfeited to the 
court ; that the criminal should go to the warehouse 
from whence he came, and thence, as occasion should 
require, proceed to the Exchange, or Garraway's 
coffee house, in what manner he pleased; but that 
neither he, nor any of the family of the Plumbs, 
should hereafter appear in the streets of London out 
of their coaches, that so the footway might be left 
open and undisturbed for their betters." 

Dathan, apedlingjew, and T. R , a Welsh- 
man, were indicted by the keeper of an alehouse in 
Westminster, for breaking the peace and two earthen 
mugs, in a dispute about the antiquity of their fami- 
lies, to the great detriment of the house, and dis- 
turbance of the whole neighbourhood. Dathan said 
for himself, " that he was provoked to it by the 
Welshman, who pretended, that the Welsh were 
an ancienter people than the Jews ; whereas," 
says he, I can show by this genealogy in ray 
hand, that I am the son of Mesheck, that was the 
sou of Nabotb, that was the son of Shalem, that was 

the son of " The Welshman here interrupted 

him, and told him, " that he could produce shen- 
nalogy as well as himself ; for that he was John 
ap Rice, ap Shenken, ap Shones." He then turned 
himself to the Censor, and told him in the same 
broken accent, and with much warmth, " that the 
Jews would needs uphold, that King Cadwallader 
was younger than Issachar." Mr. Bickerstaff seemed 
very nnich inclined to give sentence against Dathan, 
as being a Jew; but finding reasons, by some ex« 
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pressions which the Welshman let fall in asserting 
the antiquity of his family, to suspect that the said 
Welshman was a Prse-Adamite, he suffered the jury 
to go out, without any previous admonition. Aft.er 
some time they returned and gave their verdict, " that 
it appearing the persons at the bar did neither of 
them wear a sword, and that conssquenily they had 
no right to quarrel upon a point of honour ; to pre- 
vent such frivolous appeals for the future, they should 
both of thdm be tossed in the same blanket, and 
there adjust the superiority as they could agree on 
it between themselves." The Censor confirmed the 
verdict. 

Richard Newman was indicted by Major Punto, 
for having used the words, " Perhaps it may be so," 
in a dispute with the said Major. The Major urged, 
" that the word perhaps was questioning his veracity, 
and that it was an indirect manner of giving him 
the lie." Richard Newman had nothing more to 
say for himself, than, " that he intended no such 
thing ; and threw himself upon the mercy of the 
court." The jury brought in their verdict special. 

'Mr. BicUerstaff stood up, and after having cast his 
eyes over the whole assembly, hemmed thrice. He 
then acquainted them, " that he had laid down a 
rule to himself, which he was resolved never to de- 
part from, and which, as he conceived, would very 
much conduce to the shortening the business of the 
coini ; I mean," says he, " never to allow of the 
lie being given by construction, implication, or 
induction, but by the sole use of the word itself.'* 
He then proceeded to show the great mischiefs that 
had arisen to the English nation from that pernici- 
ous monosyllable ; that it had bred the most fatal 
quarrels between the dearest friends; that it had 
frequently thinned the guards, and made great ha- 
vock in the army ; that it had sometimes weakened 
the city trained bands; and, in a vvorjd, had destroyed 
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many of the bravest men in the isle of Great Britain, i 

For the prevention of which evils for the future, he ' 
instructed the jury to present the word itself as a 

nuisance in the English tongue j and further pro- i 

mised theni, that he would, upon such their prefer- i 

ment, publish an edict of the court, for the entire | 
banishment and exclusion of it out of the discourses 

and conversations of all civil societies. | 

This is a true copy, I 

Charles Lillie. 
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IVon fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut speciosa dehinc miraoula promat. 

HoR. Ars Poet. ver. 143. 

One with a flash begins, and ends in smoke ; 
The other out of smoke brings glorious light. 
And (without raising expectation high) 
Surprises us with dazalilig miracles. 

ROSCOMMOK. 

I HAVE observed, that a reader seldom peruses a 
book with pleasure, until he knows whether the 
writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or 
choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with 
other particulars of the like nature, that conduce very 
much to the right understanding of an author. To 
gratify this curiosity, which is so natural to a reader, 
1 design this paper, and my next, as prefatory dis- 
courses to my following writings, and shall give 
some account in them of the several persons that 
are engaged in this work. As the chief trouble of 
compiling, digesting, and correcting, will fall to 
my share, I must do myself the justice to open the 
work with my own history. 

VOL. I. tf 
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I was born to a small hereditary estate, whicli, 
according to the tradition of the village where it 
lies, \%as bounded by the same hedges and ditches 
in William tlie Conqueror's time that it is at present, 
and has been delivered down from father to son, 
whole and entire, without the loss or acquisition of a 
single field or meadow, during the space of six 
hundred years : there runs a story in the fiimily, 
that when my mother was gone with child of me 
about three months, she dreamed that she was 
brought to bed of a juiige : whether this might pro- 
ceed from a lawsuit, which was then depending in 
the family, or my father's being a justice of the 
peace, 1 cannot determine ; for I am not so vain as 
to think it presaged any dignity that I should 
arrive at in my future life, though that was the in- 
terpretation which the neighbourhood put upon it. 
The gravity. of my behaviour at my very first ap- 
pearaiice in ihe world, and all the time that I sucked, 
seemed to favour my mother's dream: for, as she 
has often toid me, I threw away my rattle before 1 
was two months old, and would not make use of my 
coral until they had taken away the bells from it. 

As for the rest of my infancy, there being no- 
thing in it remarkable, I shall pass it over in si- 
lence. 1 find, that during my nonage, I had the 
reputation of a very sullen youth, but was always 
a favourite of my sclioohnaster, who used to say, 
that my parts xvere solid, and xuould vuear xvdl. I had 
not been long at the university, before I distin- 
guished myself by a most protbund silence; for 
during the space of eight years, excepting in the 
public exercises of the college, I scarce uttered 
the quantity of an hundred wordy j and indeed do 
not remt- mber that I ever spoke three sentences to- 
gether in my whole life. Whilst I was in this 
learned body, I applied myself with so much dili- 
gence to my studies, that there are very few cele- 
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brated books, either in the learned or the modern 
tongues, which I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the death of" my father, I was resolved to 
travel into foreign countries, and therefore left the 
university, with the cliaracter of an odd, unaccount- 
able fellow, that had a great deal of learning, if I 
would but show it. An insatiable thirst after 
knowledge carried me into all the countries of Eu- 
rope, in which there was any thing new or strange 
to be seen ; nay, to such a degree was my curiosity 
raised, thai having read the controversies of soiiie 
great men concerning the antiquities of Egypt, I 
made a voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpose to take 
the measure of a pyramid : and, as soon as 1 had 
set myself right in that particular, returned to my 
native country with great satisfaction. 

I have passed my latter years iu this city, where 
I am frequently seen in most public places, though 
there are not above half a dozen of my select 
friends that know me ; of whom my next paper 
shall give a more particular account. There is no 
place of general resort, wherein I do not often 
make my appearance ; sometimes I am seen 
thrusting my head into a round of politicians at 
Will's, anfl listening with great attention to the 
narratives that are ninde in those little circular au- 
diences. JSometiines I smoke a pipe at Child's, and 
whilst I seem attentive to nothing but the Postman, 
overhear tlie conversation of every table in the 
room. I appear on Sunday nights at St. James's 
coflfc-e house, and sometimes join the ^little com- 
mittee of politics in the inner-room, as one who 
comes tliere to hear and improve. My face is 
likewise very well known at the Grecian, the 
Coeoa Tree, and in the theatres both of Drury 
Lane and Hay Market. I have been taken for a 
merchant upon the exchange for ,above these ten 
years, and sometimes pass lor a Jew m the assem, 
bly of stockjobbers at Jonathan's : in short, where. 
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ever I see a cluster of people, I always mix with ; 
them, though I never open niy lips but in my own 
club. , 

Thu3 I live in the world rather as a spectator of 
mankind, than one of the species, by which means [ 
I have made myself a speculative statesman, sol- | 
dier, merchant, and artisan, without ever meddling 
tvith any practical part in life. I am very well 
versed in the theory of a husband or a father, and 
can discern the ei rors in the economy, business, 
and diversion of others, better than those who are 
engaged in them ; as standers-by discover blots, 
which are apt to escape those who are in the game. 
I never espoused any party with violence, and am 
resolved to observe an exact neutrality between 
the Whigs and Tories, unless I shall be forced to 
declare myself by the hostilities of either side. In 
short, 1 have acted in all the parts of my life as a 
looker-on, which is the character I intend to pre- 
serve in this paper. 

I have given the reader just so much of my his- 
tory and character, as to let him see I am not alto- 
gether unqualified for the business I have under- 
taken. As for other particulars in my life and ad- 
ventures, I shall insert them in following papers, 
as I shall see occasion. In the mean time, when I 
consider how much I have seen, read, and heard, I 
begin to blame my own taciturnity; and since I 
have neither time nor inclination to communicate 
the fulness of my heart in speech, I am resolved to 
do it in writing, and to print myself out, if possi- 
ble, before I die. I have been often told by my 
friends, that it is a pity so many useful discoveries, 
which I have made, should be in the posses>*ion of 
a silent man. For this reason, therefore, I shall 
publish a she'et.full of thoughts every morning, for 
the benefit of my contemporaries; and if I can 
any way contribute to the diversion or improve- 
ment pf the country in which I live, I shall leave it, 
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when I am summoned out of it, with the secret 
satisfaction of thinking that 1 have not lived in 
vain. 

There are three very material pofnts which I 
have not spoken to in thi'< paper, and which, for 
several important reasons, I must keep to myself, 
at least for some time: 1 mean, an account of my 
name, my age, and my lodgings. I must confess, I 
would gratify my reader in any thing that is reason- 
able; butas for these three particulars, though I am 
sensible they might tend very much to the embellish- 
ment ofmy paper, I cannot yet come to a resolution 
of communicating them to the public. They would 
indeed draw me out of that obscurity which I have 
enjoyed for many years, and expose me in public 
places to several salutes and civilities, which have 
been always very disagreeable to me; for the 
greatest pain I can sufter is the being talked to, 
and being stared at. It is for this reason likewise, 
that I keep my complexion and dress as very great 
secrets; though it is not impossible, but 1 may 
make discoveries of both in the progress of the 
work 1 have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon myself, I 
shall, in to-morrow's paper, give an account of 
those gi^itlemen who are concerned with me in this 
work; for, as I have before intimated, a plan of it 
is laid and concerted, as all other matters of im- 
portance are, in a club. However, as my friends 
have engaged me to stand in the front, those who 
have a mind to correspond with me may direct 
their letters to the Spectator, at Mr. Buckley's in 
Little Britain. For 1 must farther acquaint the 
reader, that, though our club meets only on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, we have appointed a com- 
mittee to sit every night for the inspection of all 
such papers as may contribute to the advancement 
of the public weal, C. 
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*———y4st (ilii sex 

plures uno conclamant ore i 

Juv. Sat. vii, ver. 

Six mure at least join their cooscnting voice. 

THE first of our society is a gentleman of Worces- 
tershire, of ancient descent, a baronet, his name 
Sir Roger de Coverly. His great-grandfather was 
inventor of that famous country dance which is ' 
called after him. All who know that shire are 
very well acquainted with the parts and merits of 
Sir Roger. He is a gentleman that is very singu- 
lar in his behaviour, but his singularities proceed 
from his good sense, and are contradictions lo the 
manners of the world, only as he thinks the world 
is in the wrong. However, this humour creates 
bim no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness 
or obstinacy ; and his being unconfined to modes 
and forms makes bim but the readier and more ca- 
pable to please and oblige all who know him. 
When he is in town, he lives in Soho Square. It is 
said, he keeps himself a bachelor, by reason he was 
crossed in love by a perverse beautiful widow of 
the aex^; county to him.* Before this disappointT 
nient. Sir Roger was what you call a fine gentle- 
man, had often supped with my Lord Rochester 
and Sir George Etherege, fought a duel upon his 
first coming to town, and kicked Bully Dawson in a 
public coffee house, for calling him youngster. 
But, being ill used by the above-mentioned widow, 
he was very serious for a year and a half; and 
though, his temper being naturally jovial, he at last 
got over it, he grew careless of himself, and never 
dressed afterwards. He continues to wear a coat 
and doublet of the same cut that were in fashion at 
the time of his repulse, which. In his merry hu« 
oiours, he tells us, has been ii) and out twelve times 
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since he first wore it. It is said. Sir Roger grew 
humble in his desires after he had forgot this cruel 
beauty, insomuch that it is reported he has fre- 
quently offended in point of chastity with beggars 
and gypsies; but this is looked upon, by his friends, 
rather as matter of raillery than truth. He is now 
in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty ; 
keeps a good house both in town and country ; a 
jjreat lover of mankind ; but there is such a mirth- 
ful cast in his behaviour, that he is rather beloved 
than esteemed. His tenants grow rich, his servants 
look satisfied, all the young women profess love to 
him, and the young men are glad of his company : 
when he comes into a house, lie calls the servants 
by their names, and talks all tlie vvay up stairs to a 
visit. I must not omit, that Sir Roger is a justice 
of the quorum; that he fills the chair at a quarter 
session with great abilities, and three months ago 
gained universal applause, by explaining a passage 
in the game act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority 
among us is another bachelor, who is a member of 
the Inner Temple ; a man of great probity, wit, 
and understanding; but he has chosen his place of 
residence rather to obey the direction of an old 
humoursome father, than in pursuit of his own in- 
clinations. He was placed there to study the laws 
of the land, and is the most learned of any of the 
house in those of the stage. Aristotle and Longinus 
are much better understood by him than Littleton 
or Coke. The father sends up every pos>t questions 
relating to marriage articles, leases, and tenures in 
the neighbourhood ; all \yhich questions he agrees 
with an attorney to answjer and take care of in the 
lump. He is studying the passions themselves, 
when he should be inquiring into the debate* 
among men which arise from them. He knows the 
ai guinent of each of the orations of Demosthenes 
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and Tully, but not one case in the reports of our 
own courts. No one ever took him for a fool, but i 
none, except his intimate friends, know he has a 
great deal of wit. This turn makes him at once 
both disinterested and agreeable ; as few of his 
thoughts are drawn from business, they are most of 
them fit for conversation. His taste of books is a 
little too just for the age he livis in ; he has read 
all, but approves of very few. His familiarity with 
the customs, manners, actions, and writings of the 
ancients, makes him a very delicate observer of 
what occurs to him in the present world. He ig 
an excellent critic, and the time of the play is 
his hour of business ; exactly at five he passes 
through 'New Inn, crosses through' Russcl Court, 
and takes a turn at Will's till the play begins; he 
has his shoes rubbed, and his periwig powdered at 
the barber's, as you go into the Rose. It is for the 
good of the audience when he is at a play;- for the 
actors have an ambition to please him. 

The person of next considerarion is Sir Andrew 
Freeport, a merchant of great eminence in the city 
of London; a person of indefatigable industry, 
strong reason, and great experience. His notionsof 
trade are noble and generous, and (as every rich man 
has usually some sly way of jesting, which would 
make no great figure were he not a rich man) he 
calls the sealhc British Common. He is acquainted 
with comtnerce in all its parts, and will tell you that 
it is a stupid and barbarous way to extend domi- 
nion by arms, for true power is to be got by arts 
and industry. He will often argue, that if this part 
of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain 
from one nation ; and if another, from another. I 
have heard him prove, that diligence makes more 
lasting acquisitions than valour, and that sloth has 
ruined more nations than the sword. He abounds 
in several frugal maxims, amonjjst which the 
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greatest favourite is, " A penny saved is a penny 
got." A general trader of good sense is pleasanter 
company than a general scholar; and SirAndrew, hav- 
ing a natural unatfected eloquence, the perspicuity of 
his discourse gives the same pleasure that wit would 
in another man. He has made his fortunes himself; 
and says that England may be richer than other 
kingdoms, by as plain methods as he himself is richer 
than other men ; though, at the same time, i cau 
say this of him, that there is not a point in the 
compass but blows home a ship in which he is an 
owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew, in the club-room, sits Cap- 
tain Sentry, a gentleman of great courage, good 
understanding, but invincible modesty. He is one 
of those that deserve very well, but are very awk- . 
ward at putting their talents within the observation 
of such as should take notice of them. He was 
some years a captain, and behaved himself with 
great gallantry in several engagements, and at se- 
veral sieges; but having a small estate of his own, 
and being next heir to Sir Roger, he has quitted a 
way of life, in which no man can rise suitably to 
his merit, who is not something of a courtier as 
well as a soldier. I have heard him often lament, 
that, in a profession where merit is placed in so 
conspicuous a view, impudence should get the ^ 
better of modesty. When he has talked to this 
purpose, I never heard him make a sour expression, 
but frankly confess that he left the world be- 
cause he was not fit for it. A strict honesty and 
an even regular behaviour are in themselves obsta- 
cles to him that must press through crowds, who 
endeavour at the same end with himself, the favour 
of a commander. He will, however, in his way of 
talk, excuse generals, for not disposing according 
to men's desert, or inquiring into it : " for,'' says 
he, " that great man, who hgis a mind to help uie, 
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has as many to break through to come at mc, as I 
have to come at him;" therefore, he will conclude, 
that " the man who would make a figure, especially 
in a military way, must get over all false modesty, 
and assist his patron against the importunity of 
other pretenders, by a proper assurance in his own 
vindication/' He says, " it is a civil cowardice to 
be backward in asserting what you ought to ex- 
pect, as it is a military fear to be slow in attacking 
when it is your duty." With this candour does the 
gentleman speak of himself and others. The same 
frankness runs through all his conversation. The 
military part of his life has furnished him with 
many adventures, in the relation of which he is 
very agreeable to the company; for he is never 
overbearing, though accustomed to command men 
in the utmost degree below him ; nor ever too 
obsequious, from an habit of obeying men highly 
above him. 

But, that our society may not appear a set of hu- 
mourists, unacquainted with the gallantries and 
pleasures of the age, we have among us ihe gallant 
Will Honeycomb, a gentleman, who, according to 
his years, should be in the decline of his life, but 
having ever been very careful of his person, and 
always had a very easy fortune, time has made but 
very little impression, either by wrinkles on his 
forehead, or traces in his brain. His person is 
Avell turned, of a good height. He is very ready 
at that sort of discourse with which men 
usually entertain w^omeu. He has all his life 
dressed very well, and remembers habits as others do 
men. He can smile when one speaks to him, and 
laughs easily. He knows the history of every 
mode, and can inform you from which of the 
French king's wenches our wives and daughters 
had this manner of curling their hair, that way of 
placing their hoods, whose frailty was covered by 
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such a sort of petticoat, and whose vanity to show 
her foot, made that part of the dress so short in such 
a year. In a word, all his conversation and know- 
ledge have been in the female w^orld: as other men 
of his age will take notice to 3 0U what such a 
minister said upon such and such an occasion, he 
will tell you, when the Duke of Moanaouth danced at 
court, such a woman was then smitten, another was 
taken with him at the head of his troop in the Park. 
In all these important relations, he has ever about 
the same time received a kind glance or a blow of 
afan from some celebrated beauty, mother of the pre- 
sent Lord Such-a-one. If you speak of a young 
commoner, that said a lively thing in the house, he 
starts up, " He has good blood in his veins; Tom 
Mirabel begot him; the rogue cheated me in that 
affair: that young fellow's mother used me more like 
a dog than any woruan I ever made advances to." 
This way of talking of his very much enlivens the 
conversation among us of a more sedate turn ; and 
I find there is not one of the company, but myself, 
who rarely speak at all, but speak of him as of 
that sort of man who is usually called a well-bred 
fine gentleman. To conclude his character, where 
women are not concerned, he is an honest worthy 
man. , 

I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom 
I am next to speak of, as one of our company ; for 
he visits us but seldom, but, when he does, it adds 
to every man else a new enjoyment of himself. 
He is a clergyman, a very philosophic man, of ge- 
neral learning, great sanctity of life, and the most 
exact good breeding. He has the misfortune to be 
' of a very weak constitution ; and consequently 
cannot accept of such cares and business as pre- 
ferments in his function would oblige him to: he 
•' is therefore among divines what a chamber coun- 
'sellor is among lawyers. The probity of his mind, 
• and' the integrity of his life, create him followers, 
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as being eloquent or loud advances others. He 
seldom introduces the subject he speaks upon; but 
we are so far gone in years, that he observes, when 
he is among us, an earnestness to have him fall on 
.some divine topic, which he always treats with 
much authority, as one who has no interests in this 
world, as one who is hastening to the object of all 
his wishes, and conceives hope from his decays and 
infirmities. These are my ordinary companions. 



Somnia, terrores magicos, tniracula, sagas, 
Aocturnos lemures, porttntaque Thessala ridfs ? 

HoR. Ep. ii, 1. ii. ver. 20?. 

\'isions and magic spells can you despise, 
And laugh at witches, ghosts, and prodigies ? 

GOING yesterday to dine with an old acquaint- 
ance, 1 had the misfortune to find his whole family 
very much dejected. Upon asking hirn the occa- 
sion of it, he told me, that his wife had dreamed a 
strange dream the night before, which they were 
afraid portended some misfortune to themselves or 
to their children. At her coming into the room, I 
observed a settled melancholy in her countenance, 
which I should have been troubled for, had I not 
heard from whence it proceeded. We wer; no 
50oner sat down, but, after having looked upon rae a 
little while, " My dear," says she, turning to her hus- 
band, " you may now see the stranger that was in 
the candle last night." Soon after this, as they be- 
gan to talk of family allairs, a little boy, at the 
lower end of the table, told her, that he was to go 
, in to join-hand on Thursday. " Thursday 1" says 
she, " no, child, if it please God, you shall not be- 
gin upon Childermas-day i tell your writing-master 
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that Friday will be soon enough." I was reflect- 
ing with myself on the oddness of her fancy, and 
wondering that any body would establish it as a, 
rule to lose a day in every week. In the midst 
ot these my musings, she desired me to reach her a 
little salt upon the point of my knile, which I did 
in such a trepidation and hurry of obedience, that 
1 let it drop by the way ; at which she immedi- 
ately startled, and said it fell towards her. Upon 
this 1 looked very blank; and, observing the con- 
cern of the whole table, began to consider myself 
with ponie confusion, as a person that had brought 
a disaster upon the family. The lady, however,, 
recovering herself, after a little space, said to her 
husband, with a sigh, " My dear, misfortunes never 
come single.'* My friend, I found, acted but au 
under part at his table, and being a man of more 
g:5od nature than understanding, thinks himself 
obliged to fall in with all the passions and humours 
©f his yoke-fellow : " Do you not remember 
ehild," says she, " that the pigeon house fell the 
very afternoon that our careless wench spilt the 
salt upon the table " Yes," says he " my dear; 
and the next post brought us an account of the 
battle of Almanza." The reader may guess at the 
tigure 1 made after having done all this mischief. 
I dispatched my dmner, as soon as I could, with 
my usual taciturniiy ; w hen, to my utter confu- 
sion, the lady seeing me quitting my knife and fork, 
and laying them across one another upon my 
plate, desired me that I would humour her so 
tar as to take them out of that figure, and place 
thera fide bv side. What the absurdity was 
which I had committed I did not know, but I 
supposed there was some traditionary superstition 
in it : and, therefore, in obedience to the lady of 
the house, I disposed of my knife and foik in two 
parallel lines, which is the figure I shall always 
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lay them in for the future, though I do not know 
any reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a person has 
conceived an aversion to him. For my own part, 
I quickly found, by the lady's looks, that she re- 
garded me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an 
unfortunate aspect. For which reason, I took my 
leave immediately after dinner, and withdrew to 
my own lodgings. Upon my return home, I fell 
into a profound contemplation on the evils that at- 
tend these superstitious follies of mankind; how 
they subject us to imaginary afflictions, and addi- 
tional sorrows, that do not properly come within 
our lot. As if the natural calamities of lite were 
not sufficient fyr it, we turn the most indifferent 
circumstances into misfortunes, and suffer as much 
from trifling accidents as from real evils. I have 
known the shooting of a star spoil a night's rest; 
and have seen a man in love grow pale and lose his 
appetite upon the plucking of a merry-thought. A 
screech-owl at midnight has alarmed a family more 
than a band of robbers; nay, the voice of a cricket 
has struck more terror than the roaiing of a lioa. 
There is nothing so inconsiderable, which may not 
appear dreadful to an imagination that is filled with 
omens and prognostics. A rusty nail, or a croelced 
pin, slioot up into prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixed assembly, 
that was full of noise and mirth, when, on a sud- 
den, an old woman unluckily observetl there were 
thirteen of us in company. This remark struck a 
panic terror into several who were present, inso- 
much, that one or two of the ladies were going to 
leave the room ; but a friend of mine taking notice, 
that one of our female companions was big wiili 
child, atiirmed " there were fourteen in the 
room, and that, instead of portending one of the 
company should die, it plainly foretold one of them 
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should be born." Had not my friend found out this 
expedient to break the omen, I quesiioai not but 
half the women in tlie company would have fallen 
sick that very ni;;ht. 

An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, 
produces infinite disturbances of this kind among 
her friends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt 
of a great family, who is one of these antiquated 
Sibyls, that forbodes and prophesies from one end 
of the year to the other. She is always seeing ap- 
parations, and hearing death-watches ; and was the 
other day almost frighted out of her wits by the 
great house-dog, that howled in the stable at a 
time when she lay ill of the toothach. Such an 
extravagant cast of mind engages multitudes of peo- 
ple not only in impertinent terrors, but in super- 
numerary duties of life; and arises from that fear 
and ignorance which are natural to the soul of 
man. The honor with which we entertain the 
thoughts of death, or, indeed, of any future evil, 
and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a melan- 
choly mind with innumerable apprehensions and 
suspicions, and consequently di^^pose it to the ob- 
servation of such groundless prodigies and pre- 
dictions. For as it is the chief concern of wise 
men to retrench the evils of life, by the reasonings 
of philosophy ; it is the emjvloyment of fools to 
multiply them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much trou- 
bled were I endued with this divining quality, 
though it should inform me truly of every thing 
that can befal me. I would not anticipate the 
relish of any happiness, nor feel the weight of any 
misery before it actually arrives.' 

1 know but one way of fortifying my soul against 
these gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and 
that is by securing to myself the friendship and 
protection of that Being who disposes of events, 
and governs futurity. He sees at one view the 
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whole thread of my eKi>teiice ; not only that part 
of it which I have already passed through, but that 
which runs forward into all the depths of eternity. 
When I lay me down to sleep, I recommend myself 
to his care ; when I awake, 1 give myself up to his 
direction. Amidst all the evils that threaten rae, 
1 will look up to him for help, and question not but 
he will either avert them, or turn them to my ad- 
vantage. Though I know neither the time nor the 
manner of the death I am to die, I am not at all 
solicitous about it; because 1 am sure that he 
knows iheni both, and that he will not fail to cora- 
t'ort and support me under them. C. 



T^igris agit rahida cum t'lgride pacem 

Perpetuam, stevis inter se convem'it ursis. 

Juv. Sat. XV, ver. 163. 

Siger with tiffer, bear with bear, you'll find 
I leagues oft'ensive and defensive join'd. 

Tate. 

MAN is said to be a sociable aniinal, and, as an in- 
stance of it, we may observe, that we take all occa- 
sions and pretences of forming ourselves into those 
little nocturnal assemblies, which are commonly 
known by the name of Clubs. When a set of mea 
find themselves agree in any particular, though 
never so trivial, they establish themselves into a 
kiiid of fraternity, and meet t)nce or twice a week, 
upon the account of such a fa iitastio resemblance. 
1 know a considerable market town, in which there 
was a club of fi\t men, that did not come together, 
as you may well suppose, to entertain one another 
with sprightliness and wit, but to keep one another 
in countenance: the room where the club met u'as 
something of the largest, and had two entrance?, 
the one by a door of a moderate size, and the other 
by a pair of folding doors. If a- candidate for this 
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corpulent club could make his entrance through 
the first, he was looked upon as unqualified; but 
if he stuck in the passage, and could not force his 
way through it, the folding doors were immediately- 
thrown open for his reception, and he was saluted 
as a brother. I have heard, that this club, though 
it consisted but of fifteen persons, weighed above 
three ton. 

In opposition to this societ}'-, there sprung up 
another composed of scarecrows and skeletons, who, 
being very meagre and envious, did all they could 
to thwart the designs of their bulky brethren, whom 
they represented as men of dangerous principles; 
till, at length, they worked them out of the favour 
of the people, and consequently out of the magis- 
tracy. These factions tore the corporation in 
pieces for several years, till, at length, they came 
to this accommodation, — that the two baliff's of the 
town should be annually chosen out of the two 
clubs; by which means ^the principal magistrates 
are at this day coupled like rabbitt:, one fat and 
one lean. 

Every one has heard of the club, or rather the 
confederacy, of the kings. This grand alliance 
was formed a little after the return of King Charles 
II, and admitted into it men of all qualities and 
professions, provided they agreed in the sirname of 
King, which, as they imagined, sufficiently de- 
clared the owners of it to be altogether untainted 
with republican and anti-monarchical principles. 

A Christian name has likewise been often used as 
a badge of distinction, and made the occasion of a 
club. That of the George's, which used to meet at 
the sign of the George, on St George's day, and 
swear " before George," is still fresh in every one's 
memory. 

There are at present, in several parts of this city, 
w hat they call Street Clubs, in which the chief in- 
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habitants of the street converse together every night. 
1 remember, upon my inquiring after lodgings in 
Ormond Street, the landlord, to recommend that 
quarter of the town, told me there was at that time 
a very good club in it; he also told me, upon 
farther discourse with him, that two or three noisy 
country squires, wlio were settled there the year, 
before, had con-;iderably sunk the price of house 
rent; and that the club, to prevent the like incon- 
veniences for the future, hai thoughts of taking 
every house that became vacant into their own 
hands, till they had found a tenant for it of a soci- 
able nature and good conversation. 

The Humdrum Club, of which 1 wa-J formerly an 
unworthy member, was m ule up of very honest 
gentlemen, of peaceable dispositions that used to | 
sit together, smoke their pi|jes, and say nothing till 
midnight. The Mum Club, as 1 am informed, is an 
institution of the same nature, and as great an 
enemy to noise. 

After these two innocent societies, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a very mi*<chicvous one, that was 
erected in the reign of Kini^ Chai les H. I mean 
the club of Duellists, in which none vvas to be ad- 
mitted that had not fought his man. The president 1 
of it was said to have killed half a dozen in single 
combat ; and as for the other members, they took 
their seats according to the number of their slain. 
There was likewise a side-table, for such as had 
only drawn blood, and shown a laudable ambition 
of taking the first opportunity to qualify themselves 
for the first table. This club, consisting only of 
men of honour, did not continue long, most of the 
members of it being put to the sword, or hanged, a 
little after its institution. 

Our modern celebrated clubs are founded upon 
eating and drinking, which are points wherein most 
men agree, and in which the learned and illiterate. 
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the dull and the airy, the philosopher and the 
buffoon, Ccin all of them bear a part. The Kit-Cat 
itself is said to have taken its original from a mut- 
ton pye. The Beef-Steak and October clubs are 
neither of them averse to eating and drinking, if 
we may form a judgment of them from their re- 
spective titles. 

When men are thus knit together, by a love of 
society, not a spirit of faction, and do not meet 
to censure or annoy those that are absent, but to 
enjov one another; when they are thus combined 
for their own improvement, or for the good of others, 
or at least to relax themselves from tlie business of 
the day, by an innocent and cheerful conversation, 
there may be something very useful in these little 
institutions and establishments. 

1 cannot forbear concluding this paper with a 
scheme of laws that I met with, upon a wall in a 
little alehouse: how 1 came thither I may inform 
my reader at a more convenient time. These laws 
were enacted by a knot of artisans and mechanics, 
who u-^ed to meet every night ; and as there is 
something in them which gives us a pretty picture 
of low life, 1 shall transcribe them word for word. 

" RULES to be observed in the Two-penny Club, erected 
in this place for the preservation ofjriendship and 
good neighbourhood. 

" I. Every member at his first coming in shall lay 
down his two-pence. 

" II. Every member shall fill his pipe out of his 
own box. 

" III. If any member absents himself, he shall 
forfeit a penny for the use of the club, unless in 
case of sickness or imprisonment. 

*' IV. If any member swears or curses, his neigh- 
bour may give him a kick upon the shins. 

V. If any member tells stories in the qlub, that 
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are not true, he shall forfeit for every third lie an 
halfpenny. 

"VI. If any member strikes another wrongfully, 
he shall pay his clqb for him. 

^' VIi. If any member brings his wife into the club, 
he shall pay tor whatever she drinks or smokes. 

" VIII. If any member's wife comes to fetch him 
home from the club, she shall speak to him without 
the door. 

" IX. If any member calls another cuckold, lie 
shall be turned out of the club. 

"X. None shall be admitted into the club that is 
of the same trade with ^ny member of it. 

" XI. None of the club shall have his clothes or 
shoes made or mended but by a brother member. 

" XII. No nonjuror shall be capable of being a 
member." 

The morality of this little ?lub is guarded by 
such wholesome laws and penalties, that I question 
not but my reader will be as well pleased with them 
as he would have been with the Leges Convivales 
of Ben Johnson, the regulations of an old Roman 
club cited by Lipsius, or the rules of a Symposium 
in an ancient Greek author. C 



Non aliter qnam qui adverso tnx fiumine lembum 
ReinigUs subig-lt : si brnchia forte remisit, 
Atque ilium in presceps prono rapit alveus amni. 

Vip.G. Georg. i, ver. 201. 

So the boat's brawny crew the current stem, 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream : 
But if they slack their hands, or cease to strive, 
Then down the flood with headlong haste they drive. 

DRYDE.f. 



IT is with much satisfactiou that I hear this great 
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city inquiring, day by day, after these my papers, 
and receiving my rnoi ninor lectures with a becom- 
ing sei iousness an«l attention. My publisher tells 
nie, that there are already three thousand of them 
distributed every day, so that, if I allow twenty 
readers to every paper, which I look upon as a mo- 
dest computation, I may reckon about threescore 
thousand disciples in London and Westminster, who 
I hope will take care to distinguish themselves from 
the thoughtless herd of their ignorant and inatten- 
tive brethren. Since I have raised to myself so 
great an audience, 1 shall spare no pains to make 
their instruction agreeable, and their diversion use- 
ful. Eor which reasons I shall endeavour to en- 
liven morality with wit, and to temper wit with 
morality, that my readers may, if possible, both 
ways find their account in the speculation of the 
day. And to the end that their virtue and discre- 
tion may not be short, transient, intermitting starts 
of thought, I have resolved to refresh their memo- 
ries from day to day, till 1 have recovered them out 
of that desperate state of vice and folly into which 
the age is fallen. The mind, that lies fallow but 
a single day, sprouts up in follies that are only to 
be killed by a constant and assiduous culture. It 
was said of Socrates, that he brought philosophy 
down from heaven to inhabit among men: and 1 
shall be ambitious to have it said of uie, that I have 
brought philosophy out of closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assem- 
blies, at tea tables, and in coffee houses. 

I would, therefore, in a very particular manner, 
recommend these my speculations' to all well regu- 
lated families, that set apart an hour in every 
morning for tea, and bread and butter; and would 
earnestly advise them for their good, to order this 
paper to be punctually served up, and to be looked 
upon as a part of the tea equipage. 
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Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well-wiitten ' 
book, compared with its rivals and antagonists, is ' 
like Moses* serpent, that immediately swallowed up 
and devouied those of the Egyptians. I shall not 
be so vain as to think, that, where the Spectator ap- 
pears, the other public prints will vanish ; but shall j 
leave it to my reader's consideration, whether it is 
n(Jt much better to be let into the knowledge of 
one's self than to hear what passes in Muscovy or 
Poland : and to amuse ourselves with such writings 
as tend to the wearing out of ignorance, passion, 
and prejudice, than such as naturally conduce to 
inflame hatreds, and make enmities irreconcileable? 

In the next place, I would recommend this paper 
to the daily perusal of those gentlemen whom I 
cannot but consider as my good brothers and allies, I 
1 mean the fraternity of spectators, who live in the 
world without having any thing to do in itj and 
either by the affluence of their fortunes, or laziness 
of their dispositions, have no other business with 
the rest of mankind, but to look upon them. Under 
this class of men are comprehended all comtemplative 
tradesmen, titular physicians, fellows of the Royal 
Society, Templars that are not given to be conten- 
tious, and statemen that are out of liusiness ; in short, 
every one that considers the world as a theatre, and 
desires to form a right judgment of those who are 
the actors on it. 

There is another set bf men that I must likewise 
lay a claim to, whom I have lately called the 
blanks of society, as being altogether unfurnished 
with ideas, till the business and conversation of the 
day has supplied them. I have often considered 
these poor souls with an eye of great commisera- 
tion, when I have heard them asking the first man 
they have met with, whether there was any news 
stirring? and, by thut means, gathering together 
materials for thinking. These needy persons do 
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not know what to talk of, till about twelvfe o'clock 
in the moining; for^ by that time, they are pretty 
good judges of the weather, know which way the 
wind sits, and whether the Dutch mail be come in. 
As they lie at the mercy of the first man they meet, 
and are grave or impertinent all the day long, ac- 
cording to the notions which they have imbibed in 
the morning, I would earnestly entreat them not to 
stir out of their chambers till they have read this 
paper, and do promise them 1 will daily instil 
into them such sound and wholesome sentiments, 
as shall have a good effect on their conversation for 
the ensuing twelve hours. 

But there are none to whom this paper will be 
more useful than to the female world. I have often 
thought there has not been sufficient pains taken in 
finding out prrper employments and diversions for 
the fair ones. Their amusements seem contrived for 
them rather as they are women than as they are rea- 
sonable creatures, and are more adapted to the sex 
than to the species. The toilet is their great scene of 
business, and the right adjusting of their hair the 
principal employment of their lives. The sorting 
of a suit of ribbands is reckoned a very good 
morning's work; and if they make an excursion 
to a tpercer's or a toy-shop, so great a fatigue 
makes them unfit for any thing eKe all the day 
after. Their most serious occupations are sewing 
and embroidery, and their greatest drudgery the 
preparation of jellies and sweatmeats. This, I 
say, is the state of ordinary women ; though I 
know there are multitudes of those of a more 
elevated life and conversation, that move in an 
exalted sphere of knowledge and virtue, that join 
all the beauties of the mind to the ornaments of 
dress, and inspire a kind of awe and respect, as 
well as love, into their male beholders, i hope 
to increase the number of these by publishing 
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this daily paper, which I shall always endeavour 
to make an inn -cent, if not an improving enter- 
tainment, and by that means at least divert the 
minds of my female readers from greater trifles. 
At the same time, as I would fain give some 
finishing touches to those which are already the 
most beautiful pieces in human nature, I shall 
endeavour to point out all those imperfections 
that are the blemishes, as well as those virtue* 
which are the embellishments of the sex. In 
the meanwhile 1 hope these my gentle readers, 
who have so much time on their hands, will not 
grudge throwing away a quarter of an hour in a 
day on this paper, since they may do it without 
any hindrance to business. 

I know several of my friends and well wishers 
are in great pain for me, lest I should not be able 
to keep up the spirit of a paper which I oblige 
myself to furnish every day ; but to make them 
easy in this particular, I will promise them faith- 
fully to give it over as soon as I grow dull. This 
I know will be matter of great raillery to. 
the small wits; who vvill frequently put me in 
mind of my promise, desire me to keep my word, 
assure me that it is high time to give over, with 
many other little pleasantries of the like nature, 
which men of a little smart genius cannot for- 
bear throwing out against their best friends, when 
they have such a handle given them of being witty. 
But let them remember, that I do hereby etjter my 
caveat against this piece of raillery. 0. 



Dat veniam corvis, veoent eensura columhas. 

Juv. Sut. ii, 1. 63. 

• The doves arc censur'd, while the crows are spar'd. 
ARIETTA is visited by all persons of both sexes. 
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uho have any pretence to wit and gallantry. She 
is in that time of life which is neither affected with 
the follies of youth or infirmities of age; and her 
conversation is so mixed with gaiety and prudence, 
that she is agreeable both to the young and to the 
old. Her behaviour is very frank, without being 
in the least blameable j and, as she is out of the 
tract of any amorous or ambitious pursuits of her 
own, her visitants entertain her with accounts of 
themselves very freely, whether they concern their 
passions or their interests. I made her a visit this 
afternoon, having been formerly introduced to the 
honour of her acquaintance by my friend Will 
Honeycomb, wh\3 has prevailed upon her to admit 
me sometimes into her assembly, as a civil inoffen- 
sive man. I found her accompanied with one 
person only ; a common place talker, who, upon 
my entrance, arose, and after a very slight civility 
sat down again ; then turning to Arietta, pursued 
his discourse, which I found was upon the old topic 
of constancy in love. He went on with great faci- 
lity in repeating what he talks every day of his life ; 
and, with the ornaments of insignificant laughs and 
gestures, enforced his arguments by quotations out 
of plays and songs, which allude to the perjuries of 
the fair, and the general levity of women. Me- 
thought he strove to shine more than ordinarily 
in his talkative way, that he might insult my 
silence, and distinguish himself before a woman 
of Arietta's taste and understanding. She had 
often an inclination to intenupt him, but could 
find no opportunity till the larum ceased of it- 
self; which it did not till he had repeated and 
murdered the celebrated story of the Ephesian 
matron. 

Arietta seemed to regard this piece of raillery at 
an outrage done to her sex ; as indeed I have 
always observed that women, whether out of a 
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nicer regard to their honour, or what other rea- 
son I cannot tell, are more sensibly touched with 
those general aspersions which are cast upon their 
sex, than men are by what is said of theirs. 

When she had a little recovered herself from 
the serious anger she was in, she replied in the 
following manner: — 

Sir, when I consider how perfectly new all yoQ 
have said on this subject is, and that the story 
you have given us is not quite two thousand years 
old, I cannot but think it a piece of presumption 
to dispute with you; but your quotations put me 
in mind of the fable of the lion and the man. The 
man vA'alking with that noble animal, showed him, 
in the ostentation of human superiority, a sign of a 
man killing a lion. Upon which the lion said 
very justly, We lions are none of us painters, else we 
could show a hundred men killed by lions, for one lion 
killed by a 7nan. You men are writers, and can 
represent us women as unbecoming as you please 
in your works, while we are unable to return the 
injury. You have twice or thrice observed in your 
discourse, that hypocrisy is the very foundation of 
our education ; and, that an ability to dissemble 
our afl'ections is a professed part of our breeding. 
These, and such other reflections, are sj>rinkled up 
and down the writings of all ages, by authors, who 
leave behind them memorials of their resentment 
against the scorn of particular women, in invectives 
against the whole sex. Such a writer, I doubt not, was 
the celebrated Petronius, who invented the pleasant 
aggravations of the frailty of the Ephesian lady ; 
but when we consider this question between the 
sexes, which has been either a point of dispute or 
raillery ever since there were men and women, let 
us take facts from plain people, and from such as 
have not either ambition or capacity to embellish 
their narrations with any beauties of imagination. 
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I was the other day amusing myself with Ligon's 
account of Barbadoes ; and in answer to your well 
wrought tale, I will give you, as it dwells upon 
my memory, out of that honest traveller, in his 
fifty-fifth page, the history of Inkle and Yarico. 

" * Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty years, 
embarked in the Downs in the good ship called the 
Achilles, bound for the West Indies, on the lOth of 
June 1647, in order to improve his fortune by trade 
and merchandise. Our adventurer was the third 
son of an eminent citizen, who had taken particular 
care to instil into his mind an early love of gain, by 
making him a perfect master of numbers, and con- 
sequently giving him a quick view of loss and ad- 
vantage, and preventing the natural impulses of his 
passions, by prepossession towards his interests. Wilh 
a mind thus turned, young Inkle had a person every 
way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his countenance, 
streuL'th in his limbs, with ringlets of fair hair 
loosely flowing on his shoulders. It happened, in 
the course of the voyage, that the Achilles, in some 
distress, put into a creek on the main of America, 
in search of provisions. The youth, who is the hero 
of my story, among others, went ashore upon this 
occasion. From their first landing they were ob- 
served by a party of Indians, who hid themselves 
in the woods for that purpose. The English, un- 
advisedly, marched a great distance from the shore 
into the country, and were intercepted by the na- 
tives, who slew the greatest number of them. Our 
adventurer escaped among others, by flying into a 
forest. Upon his coming into a remote and path- 
less part of the wood, he threw himself, tired and 
breathless, on a little hillock, when an Indian maid 
rushed from a thicket behind him. After the first 
surprise, they appeared mutually agreeable to each 
other. If the European was highly charmed with 
the limbs, features, and wild graces of the naked 
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American ; the American was no less taken with 
the diess, complexion, and shape of an European, ( 
covered from head to foot. The Indian grew im- 
mediately enamoured of him, and consequently 
solicitous for his preservation. She therefoie con- 
veyed him to a cave, where she gave him a deli* 
cious repast of fruits, and led him to a stream to 
slake his thirst. In the midst of these good offices, 
she would sometimes play with his hair, and de- 
light in the opposition of its colour to that of her 
fingers ; then open his bosom, then laugh at him 
for covering it. She was, it seems, a -person of 
distinction, for she every day came to him in a 
different dress, of the most beautiful shells, bugles, , 
and bredes. She likewise brought him a great 
many spoils, which her other lovers had presented 
to her; so that his cave was richly adorned with 
all the spotted skins of beasts, an;l most party 
coloured feathers of fowls, which that world 
afforded. To make his confinement more tolerable, 
she would cany him in the dusk of ttje everting, or 
by the favour of moonlight, to unfre<juented groves 
and solitudes, and show him where to lie down in 
safeiy, and sleep amidst the falls of waters, and 
melody of nightingales, tier part was to watch and ' 
hold him asleep in her arms, for fear of her coun- j 
trymen, and awake hi,n on occasions to consult his 
safety. In this manner did the lovers pass awajr • 
their time, till they had learned a language of their 
own, in which the voyager communicated to his 
mistres'5, how happy he should be to have her in 
his country, where she should be clothed in such 
silks as his waistcoat was made of, and be carried 
in houses drawn by horses, without being exposed 
to wind or weaiher. All this he pronused her the 
enjoyment of, without such fears and alaims as 
they were there tormented with. In this tender i 
correspondence these lovers lived for several 
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months, when Yarico, instructed by her lover, dis- 
covered a vessel on the coast, to which she made 
signals ; and, in the night, with the utmost joy and 
satistaction, accompanied him to a ship's crew of 
his countrymen, bound for Barbadoes.' When a 
vessel from the main arrives in that island, it seems 
the planters come down to the shore, where there 
is an immediate market of the Indians and other 
slaves, as with us of horses and oxen. 
" To be short, ' Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
English territories, began seriously to reflect upon 
his loss of time, and to weigh with himself how 
many days' interest of his money he had lost dur- 
ing his stay with Yarico. This thought made the 
young man very pensive, and careful what account 
he should bu able to give his friends of his voyage. 
Upon which considerations, the prudent and frugal 
young man sold Yarico to a Barbadian merchant ; 
notwithstanding that the poor girl, to incline him 
to commisserate her condition, told him that she 
was with child by him ; but he only made use of 
that information to rise in his demands upon the 
purchaser.* " 

I was so touched with this story (which I think 
should be always a counterpart to the Ephesian 
' matron) that I left the room with tears in my eyes; 
which a woman of Arietta's good sense did, 1 am 
sure, take for greater applause, than any compli- 
ments I could make her. R. 



Di bene fecerunt, viopis me quodque pusilU 
Finxerunt animi, raro et perpauca loqiientis. 

HoR. Sat. iv, 1. i, ver. 17. 

Thank heaven that made me of a humble mind ; 
To action little, less to words inclin'd. 

OBSERVING one person behold another, who was 

y 3 
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an utter stranger to him, with a cast of his eve, 
which, methought, expressed an emotion of heart 
very different from what could be r;used by an ob- 
ject so agreeable as the gentleman he looked at, I 
began to consider, not without some secret sorrow, 
the condition of an envious man. Some have fan- 
cied that envy has a certain magical force in it, 
and that the eyes of the envious have by their 
fascination blasted the enjoyments of the happy. 
Sir Francis Bacon says, " some have been so cu- 
rious as to remark the times and seasons when the 
stroke of an envious eye is most effectually perni- 
cious, and have observed that it has been when the 
person envied has been in any circumstance of 
glory and triumph. At such a time the mind of j 
the prosperous man goes, as it were, abroad among 
things without him, and is more exposed to the 
malignity." But I shall not dwell upon speculations 
so abstracted as this, or repeat the many excellent 
things which one might collect out of authors upon 
this miserable affection; but, keeping in the road of } 
common life, consider the Envious Man, with rela- | 
tion to these three heads, his pains, his reliefs, and 
his happiness. ' 

The envious man is in pain upon all occasions ( 
which ought to give him pleasure. The relish of 
his life is inverted ; and the objects, which admi- j 
nister the highest satisfaction to those who are ex- \ 
empt from this passion, give the quickest pangs to ' 
persons who are subject to it. All the perfections 
of their fellow creatures are odious: youth, beauty, , 
Talour, and wisdom are provocations of their displea- 
sure. What a wretched and apostate state is this! 
To be offended with excellence, and to hate a man 
because we approve him i* The condition of the 
envious man is the most emphatically miserable; j 
he is not only incapable of rejoicing in another's 
m^fiX or success, but lives in a world wherein all 
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mankind are in a plot against his quiet by studying 
their own happiness and advantage. Will Prosper 
is an honest tale bearer; he makes it his business 
to join in conversation with envious men. He 
points to such a handsome young fellow^ and vs'his- 
pers that he is secretly married to a great foi tune : 
when they doubt, he adds circumstances to prove 
it ; and never tails to aggravate their distress, by 
assuring tjiem, that to his knowledge he has an 
uncle will leave him some thousands. Will has 
many arts of this kind to torture this sort of tem- 
per, and delights in it. When he fmds them 
change colour, and say faintly they wish such 
a piece of news is true, he has the malice to 
speak some good or other of every man of their 
acquaintance. 

The reliefs of the envious man are those .little 
blemishes and imperfections that discover them« 
selves in an illustrious character. Jt is a matter of 
great consolation to an envious peison, when a 
man of known honour does a thing unworthy him- 
self; or when any action w hich was well executed, 
upon better information appears so altered in its 
circumstances, that the fame of it is divided among 
many, instead of being attributed to one. This is 
a secret satisfaction to these malignants ; for the 
person whom they before could not but admire, 
they fancy is nearer their own condition as soon as 
his merit is shared among otheis. I remember 
some years ago there came out an excellent poem 
without the name of the author. The little vvitf, 
who were incapable of writing it, began to pull in 
pieces the supposed writer. When that would not 
do, they took great pains to suppress the opinion 
that it was his. That again failed. The next re- 
fuge was to say it was overlooked by one man, and 
many pages wholly written by another. An honest 
fellow, who sat among a cluster of them, in debate 
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on this subject, cried out, " Gentlemen, if you are ] 
sure none of you yourselves had a hand in it, you | 
are but where you were, whoever writ it." But 
ihc most usual succour to the envious, in cases of 
nameless merit in this kind, is to keep the property, 
if possible, unfixed, and by that means to hinder 
the reputation of it from falling upon any particular 
person. You see au envious man clear up his 
countenance, if in the relation of any man's great 
happiness in one point, you mention his uneasiness 
in another. When he hears such a one is very 
rich, be turns pale, but recovers when you add 
that he has many children. In a word, the only 
sure way to an envious man's favour is not to 
deserve it. 

But if we consider the envious man in delight, it 
is like reading the seat of a giant in romance; the 
magnificence of his house consists in the many 
limbs of men whom he has slain. If any who pro- 
mised themselves success in any uncommon under- 
taking miscarry in the attempt, or he that aimed at 
twhat would have been useful and laudable meets 
with contempt and derision, the envious man, under 
the colour of hating vain glorj'-, can smile with an 
inward wantonness of heart, at the ill elFectitmay 
have upon an honest ambition for the future. 

Having thoroughly considered the nature of this 
passion, I have made it my study how to avoid the 
envy that may accrue to me from these my specu- 
lations ; and if I am not jnistaken in myself, I 
^;hink I have a genius to escape it. Upon hearing 
in a coffee house one of my papers commended, I 
immediately apprehended the envy that would 
spring from that applause; and therefore gave a 
description of my face the next day ; being re- 
solved, as I grow in reputation for wit, to resign my 
pretentions to beauty. This, I hope, may give some 
ease to those unhappy gentlemen, who do rae the 
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honour to torment themselves upon the account of 
this my paper. As their case is very deplorable, 
anri «Ieserves compassion, I shall someiimes be dull, 
in pity to them, and will from time to time admi- 
nister consolation's to them by farther discoveries of 
my person. In tlie mean while, if any one says the 
Spectator h?.» wit, it may be some relief to them to 
think that he does not show it in c ompany. And 
if any one praises his morality, iht'y niay comfort 
themselves by considering that his face is none of 
the longest. R, 



Parva leves capiunt nnimos 

Ovid. Ars Am. 1. i, vcr. 159. 

Light minds are pleas'd with trifles. 

WHEN I w^as in France, I used to gaze with great 
astonishment at t he splendid equipages and party-co- 
loured habits of that fantastic nation. 1 was one day 
in particular contemplating a larly, that sat in the 
coach adorned with gilded cupids, and finely paint- 
ed with the loves of Venus and Adonis. The coach 
was drawn by six milk-white horses, and loaded be- 
hind with the same number of powdered footmen. 
Just before the lady were a couple of beautiful pages, 
that were stuck among the harnes'', and by their g?>y 
dresses and smiling features looked like the elder 
brothers of the little boys that were carved and 
painted in every corner of the coach. 

The lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, who after- 
wards gave an occasion to a pretty melancholy iiovel. 
She had, for several years, received the addresses of 
a gentleman, whom after a long and intimate ac- 
f|uaii;tance she forsook, upon the account of this shin- 
ing equipage, which ha<l been offered to her by one 
of great riclies, but a crazy constitution. The cir- 
cumstances in which 1 saw her were, it seems, the 
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disguises only of a broken heart, and a kind of pa- 
geantry to cover distress ; for in two months after 
she was carried to her grave with the same pomp 
and magnificence; being sent thither partly by the 
loss of one lover, and partly by the possession of 
another, 

I have often reflected with myself on this unac- 
countable humour in womankind, of being smitten 
with every thing that is showy and superficial ; and 
on the numberless evils that befal the sex from this 
light, fantastical disposition. I myself reaiember a 
young lady that was very warmly solicited by a cou- 
ple (if importunate rivals, who for several months to- 
gether did all they could to recommend themselves, 
by complacency of behaviour and agreeableness of 
conversation. At length, when the competition was 
doubtful, and the lady undetermined in her choice, 
one ot the young lovers very luckily bethought him- 
self of adding a supernumerary lace to his liveries, 
which had so good an etlect, that he married her the 
very week after. 

The usual conversation of ordinary women very 
much cherishes this natural weakness of being taken 
with outside and appearance. Talk of a new married 
couple, and you immediately hear whether they keep 
their coach and six, or eat in plate : mention the name 
of an absent lady, and it is ten to one but you learn 
something of her gown and petticoat. A ball is a 
great help to discourse, and a birth-day furnishes con- 
versation for a twelvemonth after. A furbelow of pre- 
cious stones, a hat buttoned with a diamond, a bro- 
cade waistcoat or petticoat, are standing topics. In 
short they consider only the drapery of the species, 
and liover cast away a thought on those ornaments 
of the mind, that make persons illustrious in them- 
selves and useful to others. When women are thus 
perpetually darling one another's imaginations, and 
tilling their heads with nothing but colours, it is no 
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wonder that they are more attentive to the superficial 
parts of lite, than the solid and substantial blessings 
of it. A girl, who has been trained up in this kind 
of conversation, is in danger of every embroidered 
coat that comes in her way. A pair of fringed 
gloves may be her ruin. In a word, lace and rib- 
bandsj silver and gold galloons, with the like glit- 
tering gewgaws, are so many lures to women of weak 
minds or low educations, and when artificially dis- 
played are able to fetch down the most airy coquette 
from the wildest of her flights and rambles. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy 
to pomp and noise : it arises, in the first place, from 
the enjoyment of one^s self: and, in the next, from 
the friendship and conversation of a few select com- 
panions : it loves shade and solitude, and naturally 
haunts groves and fountains, fields and meadows : 
in short, it feels every thing it wants within itself, 
and receives no addition from multitudes of witnesses 
and spectators. On the contrary, false happiness 
loves to be in a crowd, and to draw the eyes of the 
world upon her. She does not receive any satisfac- 
tion tVoiii the applauses which she gives herself, but 
from the admiration which she raises in others. She 
tlourishei in courts and palaces, theatres and assem- 
blies, and has no existence but when she is looked 
upon. 

Aurelia, though a woman of great quality, delights 
in the privacy of a country life, and passes away a 
creat part of her time in her own walks and gardens. 
Her husband, who is her bosom friend, and com- 
panion in her solitudes, has been in love with her 
ever since he knew her. They both abound with 
good sense, consummate virtue, and a mutual esteem, 
and are a perpetual entertainment to one another. 
Their family is under so regular an economy, in its 
hours of devotion and repast, employment and di- 
version> that it looks like a little commonwealth 
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within itself. They often go into company, that 
they may return with the greater delight to one ai> 
other ; and sometimes live in town, not to enjoy it 
so properly as to grow weary of it, that they may re- 
new in themselves the relish of a country life. By 
this means they are happy in each other, beloved by 
their children, adored by their servants, and are be- 
come the envy, or rather the delight, of all that I 
know them. ' 

HowdifFerent to this is the life of Fulvia! she con- 
siders her husband as her steward, and looks upon | 
discretion and good housewifery as little domestic i 
virtues unbecon)ing a woman of quality. She thinks | 
life lost in her own family, and fancies herself out of 
the world when she is not in the ring, the playhouse, 
or the drawing-room ; she lives in a perpetual mo- 
tion of body, and restlessness of thought, and is ne- 
ver easy in any one place, when she thinks there is 
more company in another. The missing uf an opera 
the first night would be more afflicting to her than ' 
the death of a child- She pities all the valuable part I 
of her own sex, and calls every woman of a prudent, [ 
modest, retired life, a poor-spirited and unpolished | 
creature. What a mortification would it be to Ful- . 
via, if she knew that her setting herself to view is [ 
but exposing herself, and that she grows contempti- 
ble by ht-ing conspicuous? ' 

I cannot conclude my paper without observing, 
thai Virgil has finely touclied upon this female pas- 
sion for dress and show, in the character of Camilla; 
who, though she seems to have shaken off all the 
other weaknesses of her sex, is still described as a 
woman in this particular. The poet tells us, that, 
after having made a great slaughter of the enemy, 
she unfortunately cast her eye on a Trojan, who 
wore i>n embroidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, ( 
will) a miinile of the finest purple. ** A golden bow," 
says he, " hung upon his shoulder j his garment wag 
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buckled with a golden clasp, and his head covered 
with a helmet of the sanne shining metal." The 
Amazon immediately singled out this well-dressed 
warrior, being seized with a woman's longing for the 
pretty trappings that he was adorned with : — 

Totumque incautn per ag^men 

Fcemmeo pr<sdee et spoUorum urdehat amore. 

Ms. xi, ver. 782. 

This heedless pursuit after these glittering trifles, 
the poet^ by a nice concealed moral, represents to 
have been the destruction of his female hero. C. 



Scevit atrox Volscem, nec teli conspicil ttsqiiam 
Auctorem, nec quo se ardens immittere poss'it. 

ViRO. TEn. ix, ver. 420. 

Fierce Volscens foams witli rage, and gazing round 

Descried not liim who gave the fatal wound ; 

Nor knew to fi\ revenge. Drydev. 

THERE is nothing that more betrays a base unge- 
nerous spirit, than the giving of secret .stabs to a 
man's reputation. Lampoons and satires, that are 
vvritten with wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts, 
which not only inflict a wound, but make it incura- 
ble. For this reason, I am very much troubled when 
I see the talents of humour and ridicule in the pos- 
session of an ill-natured man. There cannot be a 
greater gratification to a barbarous and inhuman wit, 
than to slir up sorrow in the heart of a private per- 
son, to raise uneasiness among near relations, ai'd to 
expose whole families to derision, at the same time 
that he remains unseen and undiscovered. If, be- 
sides the accomplishments of being witty and ill-na- 
tured, a man is vicious into the bargain, he is one of 
the most mischievous creatures that can enter into 
civil society. His satire will then chiefly lall npon 
those who ought to be the most exempt f rom it. Virtue, 
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merit, and every thing that is praiseworthy, will be 
made the subject of ridicule and bufVoonery. It is 
impossible to enumerate the evils which arise from 
these arrows that fly in the dark; and I kn(»w no 
other excuse that is or can be made for them, than 
that the wounds they give are only imaginary, and 
produce nothing more than a secret shame or sorrow 
in the mind of the sufti^ring person. It must inrleed 
be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not carry 
in them robbery or murder; but, at the same time, 
how many are there that would not rather lose a con- 
siderable sum of money, or even life itself, than to 
be set up as a mark of infamy and derision ? and in 
this case a man should consider, that an injury is not 
to be measured by the notions of him that gives, but 
of him that receives it. 

Those, who can put the best countenance upon the 
outrages of this nature, which are ofi'ered them, are 
not without their secret anguish. I have often ob- 
served a passage in Socrates* behaviour at his death, 
in a light wherein none of the critics have considered 
it. That excellent man, entertaining his friends, a 
little before he drank the bowl of poison, with a dis- 
course on the immortality of the soul, at his enter- 
ing upon it says, that he does not believe any of the 
most comic genius can censure him for talking upon 
such a subject at such a time. This passage, I think, 
evidently glances upon Aristophanes, who writ a co- 
medy on purpose to ridicule the discourses of that 
divine philosopher. It has been observed by many 
writers, that Socrates was so little moved at this piece 
of buftbonery, that he was several times present at its 
being acted upon the stage, and never expressed the 
least resentment at it. But, with submission, I think 
the remark I have here made shows us, that this un- 
worthy treatment made an impression upon his mind, 
though he had been too wise to discover it. 

When Julius Ciesar was lampooned by Catullus, 
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he invited him to a supper, and treated him with 
such a generous civility, that he made the poet his 
fi ieiid ever after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the same 
kind of treatment to the learned Quillet, who had re- 
flected upon his eminence in a famous Latin poem. 
The Cardinal sent for him, and, after some kind ex- 
postulations upon what he had written, assured him 
of his esteem, and dismissed him with a promise of 
the next good abbey that should fall, which he ac- 
cordingly conferred upon him in a few months after. 
This had so good an effect upon the author, that he 
dedicated the second edition of his book to the Car- 
dinal, after having expunged the passages which 
had given him offence. 

Sextus Quintus was not of so generous and for- 
giving a temper. Upon his being made pope, the 
statue of Pasquin was one night dressed in a very 
dirty shirt, with an excuse written under it, that he 
was forced to wear foul linen, because his laundress 
was made a princess. This was a reflection upon the 
pope's sister, who, before the promotion of her bro- 
ther, was in those mean circumstances that Pasquin 
represented her. As this pasquinade, made a great 
noise in Rome, the pope offered a considerable sum 
of money to any person that should discover the au- 
thor of it. The author, relying upon his holiness' 
generosit)^, as also on some private overtures which 
he had re(;eived from him, made the discovery him- 
self; upon which the pope gave him the reward he 
had promised, but, at the same time, to disable the 
satirist for the future, ordered his tongue to be cut 
out, and both his hands to be chopped off. A retina 
is too trite an instance. Every one knows, that all 
the kings of Europe were his tributaries. Nay, there 
is a letter of his extant, in which he makes his boasts 
that he had laid the Sophy of Persia under contri- 
bution. 

Though in the various examples which I have 
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here drawn together, these several fjreat men behave 
themselves very diti'ereiuly towards the wits of the 
age who had reproached them, they all of them 
plainly showed that they were very sensible of their 
reproaches, and consequently that they received 
them as very great injuries. For my own part, 1 
would never trust a man that I thought was capable 
of giving these secret wounds; and cannot but think 
that he would hurt the person whose reputation he 
thus assaults, in his body or in his fortune, could he 
do it with the same security. There is indeed some- 
thing very barbarous and inhuman in the ordinary 
scribblers of lampoons. An innocent young ludy 
shall be exposed, for an unhappy feature ; a father 
of a family turned to ridicule, for some domestic 
calamity ; a wife be made uneasy all her life, for a 
misinterpreted word or action ; nay, a good, a tem- 
perate, and a just man, shall be put out of counte- 
nance by the represtntalion of those qualities that 
should do him honour. So pernicious a thing is wit, 
when it is not tempered with virtue and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedless inconsiderate 
writers, that without any malice have sacrificed the 
reputation of their friends and accjuaintance, to a 
certain levity of temper, and a silly ambition of 
distinguishing themselves by a spirit of raillery and 
satire; as if it were not infinitely more honourable 
to be a good natured man than a wit. Where there 
is this little petulant humour in an author, he is often 
very mischievous without designing to be so. For 
which reason 1 always lay it down as a rule, that 
an indiscreet man is more hurtful than an ill-natured 
one ; for as the latter will or^ly attack his enemies, 
and those he wishes ill to, th^ other injures indifler- 
ently both friend.s and foes. T cannot lurbear, on 
his occasion, transcribing a fable out of Sir Roger 
L'Est range, which accidentjilly lies before me. 
*' A company of waggish boys were watching frogs 
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at the side of a pond, and still, as any of them put 
up their heads, they'd be pelting them down again 
with stones. ' Children/ says one of the frogs, ' you 
never consider, thai though this may be play to you 
it is death to us/ " 

As this week is in a manner set apart and dedicated 
to serious thoughts, I shall indulge myself in such 
speculations as may not be altogether unsuitable to 
the season ; and, in the mean time, as the settling in 
ourselves a charitable frame of mind is a work very 
proper for the time, I have in this paper endeavoured 
to expose that particular breach of charity which 
has been generally overlooked by divines, because 
there are but few who can be guilty of it. C , 



Pallida mors tsqm pulsat pede paupenim taberms 

Regumque turres. O beate Sexti. 
Vitee summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam. 

Jam te premet noj;, fabtileeque manes, 

Et domus ea^Uis Plutonia. 

Iloa. Od. iv, 1. i, ver. 18. 

With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate 
Knocks at the cottage and the palace gate ; 
Life's span forbids thee to extend thy cares. 
And stretch thy hopes beyond thy years : 
Night soon will seize, and yon must quickly go 
To storied gliosis, and Pluto's house below. 

Ceeech. 

WHEN I am in a serious humour, I very often 
walk by myself in Westminster Abbey; where the 
gloominess of the place, and the use to which it is 
applied, with the solemnity of the building, and 
the condition of the people who lie in it, are apt to 
fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather 
thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. I yesterday 
passed the whole afternoon in the churchyard, the 

z3 
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cloisters, and the church, amusing myself with the i 
tombstones and inscri|)tions that I met with in those | 
several regions of the dead. Most of them recorded 
nothing else of the buried person, but that he was 
born upon one day, and died upon another; the 
whole history of his life being conipreliended in tliose i 
two circumstances that are common to all mankind. 
I could not but look npon these res^isters of existence, 
vhether of brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon 
the departed persons; v% ho had left no other memo- 
rial of them, but that they were born, and thai they 
died. They put me in mind of several per'^ons men- 
tioned in the battles of heroic poems, who have 
soundinn names given theuj for no other reason but 
that they may be killed, and are celebrated lor no- 
thing but being knocked on the head. 

TKccuxov T£ MeSovTa re Qef o-«\o;^oii Te. HoM, 

Glaucuintjue, Medontaquc, ThcrsUochiimque. Virg. 

Glaucus, and Medon, and Tliersilochus. 

The life of these men is finely described in holy writ 
Ly the path of an arrow, which is immediately 
closed up and lost. 

Upon my goinjr into the church, I entertained my- 
self with the dicyin-; of a grave; and saw, in eveVy 
shovelful of it that was thrown up, the fragment of 
a bone or skull intermixt'd with a kind of fresh 
mouUlering earth, that some time or other had a 
place in the composition of a human body. Upon 
this I bes;an to consider with myself what innumera- 
hle multitudes of people lay confused together un- 
der the pavement of that ancient cathedral; how 
men and women, friends and enemies, priests and 
soldiers, monks and prebendaries, were crumbled 
amongst one another, and blended together in the 
same common mass ; how beauty, strength, and 
youth, with old age, weakness, and deformity, lay 
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undistinguisiied in the same promiscuous heap of 
matter. 

Afrer havincr thus surveyed this great magazine of 
mortality, as it were in the lump, 1 examined it 
more particularly by the accounts which I found on 
several of the monuments which are raised in every 
quarter of that ancient fabric. Some of them were 
covered with such extravagant epitaphs, that, if it 
were possible for the dead person to be acquainted 
with them, he would blush at the praises which his 
friends have bestowed upon him. There are others 
so excessively modest, that they deliver the cha- 
racter of the person departed in Greek or Hebrew, 
and by that means are not understood once in a 
twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, I found 
there were poets who had no monuments, and mo- 
numents which had no poets. I observed indeed 
that the present war had filled the church with 
many of those uninhabited monuments, which had 
been erected to the memory of persons, whose bo- 
dies were perhaps buried in the plains of Blenheim, 
or in the bosom of the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with se- 
veral modern epitaphs, which are written with great 
elegance of expression, and justness of thought, and 
therefore do honour to the living as well as the dead. 
As a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the 
ignorance or politeness of a nation from the turn of 
their public monuments and inscriptions, they should 
be submitted to the perusal of men of learning and 
genius before they are put in execution. Sir Clou- 
desly Shovel's monument has very often given me 
great offence ; instead of the brave rough English 
admiral, which was the distinguishing character of 
that plain gallant man, he is represented on his tomb 
by the figure of a beau, dressed in a long periwig, 
and reposing himself upon velvet cushions under a 
panopy of state. The inscription is answerat)le to 
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the monument; for, instead of celebrating the many 
remarkable actions he had performed in the service 
of his country, it acquaints us only with the manner 
of his death, in which it was impossible for him to 
reap any honour. The Dutch, whom we are apt to 
despise for want of genius, show an infinitely greater 
taste of antiquity and politeness in their buildings 
and works of this nature, than what we meet with in 
those of our own country. The monuments of their 
admirals, which have been erected at the public 
expense, represent them like themselves ; and are 
adorned with rostral crowns and naval ornaments, 
with beautiful festoons of sea-weed, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject ; I have left the re- 
pository of our English kings for the contemplation 
of another day, when 1 shall find my mind disposed 
for so serious an amusement. I know that entertain- 
ments of this nature are apt to raise dark and dismal 
thoughts in timorous minds, and gloomy imagina- 
tions ; but for my own part, though 1 am always 
serious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy; 
and can therefore take a view of nature in her deep 
and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as iti her 
most gay and delightful ones. By this means I can 
improve myself with those objects which others 
consider with terror. When 1 look upon the tombs 
of the great, every emotion of envy dies in me; 
when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every 
inordinate desire goes out ; when I meet with the 
grief of parents upon a tombstone, my heart melts 
with compassion ; when I see the tomb of the pa- 
rents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow ; when I see 
kings lying by those who deposed them, when I 
consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy 
men that divided the world with their contests and 
disputes, 1 reflect with sorrow and astonishment on 
the little competitions, factions, and debates of n)an« 
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kiiiJ. When I read the several dates of the tombs, 
of some that died yestenlay, and some six hurjdred 
years ago, I consider that great day when we shall 
all of us be contemporaries^ and make our appear- 
ance together. C- 



Nil illi larva aiit tragicis opus esse cothurnis. 

HoR. Sat. V, 1. i, ver. 64. 

He wants no tragic vizard to increase 
His natural deformity of face. 

THE late discourse concerning the statutes of the 
Ugly Club having been so well received at Oxford, 
that, contrary to the strict rules of the society, they 
have been so partial as to take my own testimonial 
and admit me into that select body ; I could not 
restrain the vanity of publishing to the world the 
honour which is done nie. It is no small satisfac- 
tion, that I have given occasion for the president's 
showing both his invention and reading to such ad- 
vantage as my correspondent reports he did : but it 
is not to be doubted there were very many proper 
hums and pauses in his harangue, which lose their 
ugliness in the narration, and which my correspond- 
ent, begging his pardon, has no very good talent at 
representing. I very much approve of the contempt 
the society has of beauty; nothing ought to be lau- 
dable in a man in which his will is not concerned ; 
therefore our society c^n follow nature, and where 
she has thought fit as it were to mock herself, we 
can do so too, and be merry upon the occasion. 

" Mr, Spectator, 

" Your making public the late trouble I gave you, 
you will find to have been the occasion of this. Who 
should 1 meet at the coft'ee house door t'other night 
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but my old friend Mr. President ? I saw somewhat 
had pleased him *, and as soon as he had cast his eye 
upon me, ' Oho, Doctor, rare news from London,' 
says he : ' the Spectator has made honourable men- 
tion of the club (man) and published to the world 
his sincere desire to be a member, with a recom- 
mendatory description of his phiz ; and though our 
constitution has made no particular provision for 
short faces, yet, his being an extraordinary case, I 
believe we shall hnd a hole for him to creep in at; 
for I assure you he is not against the canon ; and if 
his sides are as compact as his joles, he need not 
disguise himself to make one of us/ 1 presently 
called for the paper, to see how you looked in print; 
and after we had regaled ourselves a while upon the 
pleasant image of our proselyte, Mr. President told 
lue I should be his stranger at the next night's club; 
where we were no sooner come, and pipes brought, 
but Mr. President began an harangue upon your 
introduction to my epistle, setting forth with no less 
volubility of speech than strength of reason, ' that a 
speculation of this nature. was what had been long 
and much wanted, and that he doubted not but it 
would be of inestimable value to the public, in re- 
conciling even of bodies and souls ; in composing 
and quieting the minds of men under all corporal 
redundancies, deficiencies, and irregularities what- 
soever ; and making every one sit down content in 
his own carcase, though it were not perhaps so 
mathematically put together as he could wish.' And 
again, ' how that for want of a due consideration 
of what you first advance, viz. that our faces are 
not of our own choosing, people had been transported 
beyond all good breeding, and hurried themselves 
into unaccountable and fatal extravagancies ; as 
how many impartial looking-glasses had been cen- 
sured and calumniated, nay, and sometimes shivered 
into ten thousand splinters, only for a fair represen- 
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tatiou of the truth ; how many head-strings and 
garters had been made accessary, and actually for- 
feited, only because folks must needs quarrel with 
their own shadows ? and who/ continues he, ' but 
is deeply sensible, that one great source of the un- 
easiness and misery of human life, especially amongst 
those of distinction, arises from nothing in the world 
else, but too severe a contemplation of an indefeasible 
contexture of our external parts, or certain natural 
and invincible dispositions to be fat or lean ? when 
a little more of Mr. Spectator's philosophy would 
take off all this; and in the mean time let them ob- 
serve, that there is not one of their grievances of 
this sort, but perhaps in some ages of the world has 
been highly in vogue, and may be so again; nay, 
in some country or other, ten to one is so at this day. 
My Lady Ample is the most miserable woman in 
the world, purely of her own making ; she even 
grudges herself meat and drink, for fear she should 
thrive by them ; and is constantly crying out, In a 
quarter of a year more I shall be quite out of all 
manner of shape. Now the lady's misfortune seems 
to be only this, that she is planted in a wrong soil ; 
for go but t'other side of the water, it is a jest at 
Haarlem to talk cf a shape under eighteen stone. 
These wise traders regulate their beauties as they 
do their butler, by the pound ; and Miss Cross, when 
she first arrived in the Low Countries, was not com- 
puted to be so handsome as Madame Van Brisket by 
near half a tun. On the other hand, there is Squire 
Lath, a proper gentleman, of fifteen hundred pounds 
per amawi, as well as of an unblameable life and 
conversation ; yet would not I be the squire for half 
his estate ; for if it was as much more he'd freely 
part with it all for a pair of legs to his mind ; where- 
as in the reign of our first King Edward of glorious 
memory, nothing more modish than a brace of your 
fine taper supporters ; and his majesty wilhoat an inch 
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of calf managed affairs in peace and war as laudably j 
as the bravest and most politic of his ancestors; and 
was as terrible to his neighbours under the royal 
name of Longshanks, as Cosur de Lion to the Sara- 
cens before him. If we look farther back into his- 
tory, we shall find, that Alexander the Great wore 
his head a little over the left shoulder ; and then not 
a soul stirred out till he had adjusted his neck-bone; 
the whole nobility addressed the prince and each 
other obliquely, and all matters of importance were 
concerted and carried on in the Macedonian court 
with their polls on one side. For about the first 
century nothing made more noise in the world than 
Roman noses, and then not a w^ord of them till they 
revived again in 88. Nor is it so very iong since 
Richard 111 set up half the backs of the nation ; and 
high shoulders, as well as high noses, were the top 
of the fashion. But to come to ourselves. Gentlemen, 
though I find by my quinquennial observations, that 
we shall never gel ladies enough to make a parly io | 
our own country, yet might we meet with better ' 
success among some of our allies. And what think 
you if our board sat for a Dutch piece? truly I am 
of opinion, that as odd as we appear in flesh and ' 
blood, we should be no such strange things in mez- I 
zotinto. But this project may rest till our number 
is complete; and this being our election night, give 
me leave to propose Mr. Spectator. You see his 
inclinations, and perhaps we may not have his 
fellow.' 

" I found most of them (as is usual in all such cases) 
were prepared ; but one of the seniors (whom by 
the bye Mr. President had taken all this pains to 
bring over) sat still, and cocking his chin, which 
seemed only to be levelled at his nose, very gravely 
declared, * that in case he had had sufficient know- 
ledge of you, no man should have been more willing 
to have served you j but that he, for his part, had 
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always had regard to his own conscience as well as 
other people's merit ; and he did not know but that 
you might be a handsome fellow; for as for your 
own certificate, it was every body's business to speak 
for themselves.' Mr, President immediately retorted, 

* A handsome fellow ! why he is a wit. Sir, and you 
know the proverb;' and to ease the old gentleman 
of his scruples, cried, ' that for matter of merit it 
was all one, you might wear a mask.' This threw 
him into a pause, and he looked desirous of three 
days to consider on it ; but Mr. Pre:iident improved 
the thought, and followed him up with an old story, 

* thai wits were privileged to wear what masks they 
pleased in all ages ; and that a vizard had been the 
constant crown of their labours, which was gene- 
rally presented them by the hand of some satyr, and 
sometimes of Apollo himself For the truth of 
which he appealed to the frontispiece of several 
books, and particularly to the English Juvenal, to 
which he referred him ; and only added, * that 
such authors were the larvati, or larva donati of the 
ancients.' Tljis cleared up all, and in llie conclusion 
you were chose probationer; and Mr. President put 
round your health as such, protesting, ' that though 
indeed he talked of a vizard, he did not believe all 
the while you had any more occasion for it than the 
cat a mountain;' so that all you have to do now is 
to pay your fees, which are here very reasonable, if 
you are not inij/osed upon ; and you may style your- 
self zVz/br»i/s societatis socius ; which I am desired to 
acquaint you with; and upon the same, I beg ycu, 
accept of the congratulation of. Sir, 

" Your obliged humble servant, 
" Oxford, March 21. "A. C." 

R. 
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Rlsu inepto res ineptior nulla est. Mart, 
Nothing so foolish as the laugh of fools. 

AMONG all kinds of writing, there is none in which 
authors are more apt to miscarry than in works of 
humour, as there is none in which they are more 
ambitious to excel. It is not an imagination that 
teems with monsters, a head that is filled with ex- 
travagant conceptions, which is capable of furnishing 
the world with diversions of this nature ; and yet if 
we look into the productions of several writers, who 
set up for men of humour, what wild, irregular fan- 
cies, what unnatural distortions of thought, do we 
meet with f If they speak nonsense, they believe 
they are talking humour j and when they have 
drawn together a scheme of absurd inconsistent 
ideas, they are not able to read it over to themselves 
without laughing. These poor gentlemen enileavouf 
to gain themselves the reputation of wits and hu- 
mourists, by such monstrous conceits as almost qua- 
lify them for Bedlam ; not considering that hnmour 
should always lie under the check of reason, and 
that it requires the direction of the nicest judgment, 
by so much the more as it indulges itself in the most 
boundless freedoms. There is a kind of nature that 
is to be observed in this sort of compositions, as well 
as in all other ; and a certain regularity of thought, 
which must discover the writer to be a man of sense, 
at the same time that he appears altogether given up 
to caprice. For my part, when 1 read the delirious 
mirth of an unskilful author, I cannot be so barbarous 
as to divert myself wiih it, but am rather apt to pity 
the man, than to laugh at any thing he writes. 

The deceased Mr, Shadwell, who had himself a 
great deal of the talent which I am treating of, re- 
presents an empty rake, in one of his plays, as 
■very much surprised to hear one say, that breaking 
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ot" windows was not humour ; and I question not but 
several Enolish readers will be as much startled to 
hear me affirm, that many of those raving, incoherent 
pieces, which are often spread among us, under odd 
chimerical titles, are rather the offsprings of a dis- 
tempered brain than works of humour. 

It is indeed much easier to describe what is not 
humour, than what is; and very difficult to define 
it otherwise than as Cowley has done wit, by nega- 
tives. Were I to give my own notions of it, I would 
deliver them after Plato's manner, in a kind of alle- 
gor^s and by supposing Humour to be a person, 
deduce to him all his qualifications, according to the 
following genealogy. Truth was the founder of the 
family, and the father of Good Sense. Good Sense 
was the father of Wit, who married a lady of a 
collateral line, called Mirth, by whom he had issue 
Humour. Humour therefore being the youngest of 
this illustrious family, and descended from parents of 
such different dispositions, is very various and un- 
equal in his temper; sometimes you see hira putting 
on grave looks and a solemn habit, sometimes airy 
in his behaviour and fantastic in his dress; insomuch 
that at different times he appears as serious as a 
judge and as jocular as a merry-andrew. But as 
he has a great deal of the mother in his constitution, 
whatever mood he is in, he never fails to make his 
company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who takes 
upon him the name of this young gentleman, and 
would willingly pass for him in the world ; to the 
end that well-meaning persons may not be imposed 
upon by cheats, I would desire my readers, when 
they meet with this pretender, to look into his pa- 
rentage, and to examine him strictly, whether or no he 
be remotely allied to Truth, and lineally descended 
from Good Sense ; if not, they may conclude him a 
counterfeit. They may likewise distinguish him by 
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a loud and excessive laughter, in which he seldom 
gets his company to join wiih him. For as True 
Humour generally looks serious, while every body 
laughs about him : False Humour is always laughing, 
whilst every body about him looks serious. I shall 
only add, if he has not in him a mixture of both 
parents, that is, if he would pass for the ofl'spring of 
Wit without Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you may 
conclude him to be altogether spurious and a cheat. 

The impostor, of whom I am speaking, descends .. 
originally from Falsehood, who was the mother of 
Nonsense, who was brought to bed of a son called 
Frenzy, who married one of the daughters of Folly, 
commonly known by the name of Laughter, on 
whom he begot that monstrous infant of which I 
have been here speaking. I shall set down at length i 
the genealogical table of F'alse Humour, and, at the i 
same time, place under it the genealogy of True ^ 
Humour, that the reader may at one view behold 
their different pedigrees and relations. j 

Falsehood. 

NoNSENSr. I 

Frenzy — Laughter. ^ 
False Humour. 

Trtjth- 
GooD Sense. 
Wit — Mirth. 
Humour. 

I might extend the allegory, by mentioning se- 
veral of the children of False Humour, who are 
more in number than the sands of the sea, and might 
in particular enumerate the many sons and daughters 
which he has begot in this island. But as this would j 
be a very invidious task, 1 shall only observe in 
general, that False Humour difft;rs from the true 
as a monkey does from a man. 
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First of all, He is exceedingly given to little apish 
tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He so much delights in mimicry, that it 
is all one to him, whether he exposes by it vice and 
folly, luxury and avarice; or, on I he contrary, virtue 
and wisdom, pain and poverty. 

Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, insomuch, 
that he will bite the hand that feeds him, and endea- 
vour to ridicule both friends and foes indifferently. 
For, having but small talents, he must be merry 
where he can, not where he should. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of reason, he pur- 
sues no point, either of morality or instruction, but 
is ludicrous only for the sake of being so. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of any thing but mock 
representations, his ridicule is always personal, and 
aimed at the vicious man or the writer, not at the 
lice or at the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole species of 
false humourists; but as one of my principal designs 
in this paper is to beat down that malignant spirit, 
which discovers itself in the writings of the present 
age, I shall not scruple for the future to single out 
any of the small wits, that infest the world with such 
compositions as are ill-natured, immoral, and absurd. 
This is the only exception which I shall make to the 
general rule I have prescribed myself of attacking 
multitudes : since every honest man ought to look 
upon himself as in a natural state of war with the 
libeller and lampooner, and to annoy them wherever 
they fall in his way. This is but retaliating upon 
them, and treating them as they treat others. C. 



— — — Ctipias non placuisse nimis. Mart. 
One would not please too much. 

A LATE conversation^ which I fell into, gave me an 

2 A 3 
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opportunity of observing a great deal of beauty in 
a very handsome woman, and as much wit in an in- 
genious man, turned into deformity in the one, and 
absurdity in the other, by the mere force of affec- 
tation. The fair one had something in her person 
upon which her thoughts were fixed, that she at- 
tempted to show to advantage in every look, word, 
and gesture. The gentleman was as diligent to do 
justice to his fine parts as the lady to her beauteous 
form : you might see his imagination on the stretch 
to find out something uncommon, and what they call 
bright, to entertain her ; while she writhed herself 
into as many different postures to engage him. When 
she laughed, her lips were to sever at a greater dis- 
tance than ordinary to show her teeth; her fan was 
to point somewhat at a distance, that in the reach 
she may discover the roundness of her arm ; then 
she is utterly mistaken in what she saw, falls back, 
smiles at her own folly, and is so wholly discom- 
posed, that her tucker is to be adjusted, her bosom 
exposed, and the whole woman put into new airs 
and graces. While she was doing all this, the gal- 
lant had time to think of something very pleasant to 
say next to her, or make some unkind ob>;ervation 
on some other lady to feed her vanity. These un- 
iiappy effects of aflectation naturally led me to look 
into that strange state of mind which so generally 
discolours the behaviour of most people we meet 
with. 

The learned Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the Earth, 
takes occasion to observe, that every thought is at- 
tended with consciousness and representativeness ; 
the mind has nothing presented to it but what is ira» 
mediately followed by a reflection or conscience, 
which tells you whether that which was so presented 
is graceful or unbecoming. This act of the mind 
discovers itself in the gesture, by a proper behaviour 
in those, whose consciousness goes no farther than to 
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direct them in the just progress of their present 
thought or action ; but betrays an interruption in 
every second thought, when the consciousness is em- 
ployed in too fondly approving a man's own con- 
ceptions; which sort of consciousness is what we 
call afFectation. 

As the love of praise is implanted in our bosoms 
as a strong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very 
difficult task to get above a desire of it for things 
that should be wholly indifferent. Women, whose 
hearts are fixed upon the pleasure they have in the 
consciousness that they are the objects of love and 
admiration, are fver changing the air of their coun- 
tenances, and altering the attitude of their bodies, 
to strike the hearts of their beholders with new sense 
of their beauty. The dressing part of our sex, whose 
minds are the same with the sillier part of the other, 
are exactly in the like uneasy condition to be re- 
garded for a well tied cravat, a hat cocked with an 
unusual briskness, a very well chosen coat, or other 
instances of merit, which they are impatient to see 
unobserved. 

But this apparent affectation, arising from an ill- 
governed consciousness, is not so much to be won- 
dered at in sach loose and trivial minds as these : 
but when you see it reign in characters of worth and 
distinction, it is what you cannot but lament, not 
without some indignation. It creeps into the heart 
of the wise man as well as that of the coxcomb. 
When you see a man of sense look about fur ap- 
plause, and discover an itching inclination to be 
commended ; lay traps for a little incense, even 
from those whose opinion he values in nothing but 
his own favour : who is safe against this weakness, 
or who knows whether he is guily of it or not f The 
best way to get rid of such a light fondness for ap- 
plause, is to take all possible care to throw off the 
Iqvq of it upon occasions that are not in themselves 
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laudable, but as it appears we hope for no praise 
from them. Of this nature are all graces in men's 
persons, dress, and bodily deportment ; which will 
naturally be winning and attractive if we think not 
of them, but lose their force in proportion to our 
endeavour to make them such. 

When our consciousness turns upon the main de- 
sign of life, and our thoughts are employed upon the 
chief purpose, either in business or pleasure, we 
shall never betray an affectation, for we cannot be 
guilty of it : but when we give the passion for 
praise an unbridled liberty, our pleasure in little 
perfections robs us of what is due to us for great 
virtues and worthy qualities. How many excellent 
speeches and honest actions are lost for want of being 
. indifferent where we ought ? Men are oppressed 
with regard to their way of speaking and acting, in- 
stead of having their thoughts bent upon what they 
should do or say ; and by that means bury a capa- 
city for great things by their fear of failing in indif- 
ferent things. This, perhaps, cannot be called af- 
fectation, but it has some tincture of it, at least sq 
far as that their fear of erring in a thing of no con-; 
sequence argues they would be too much pleased ii^ 
performing of it. 

It is only from a thorough disregard to himself in 
such particulars, that a man can act with a laudable 
sufficiency : his heart is fixed upon one point in view ; 
and he commits no errors, because he thinks nothing 
an error but what deviates from that intention. 

The wild havoc affectation makes in that part of 
the world which should be most polite is visible 
wherever we turn our eyes : it pushes men not only 
into impertinences in conversation, but also in their 
premeditated speeches. At the bar it torments the 
bench, whose business it is to cut off all superfluities 
jn what is spoken before it by the practitioner ; as 
>vell as several little pieces of injustice which arise 
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from the law itself. I have seen it make a man run 
from the purpose before a juJge, who was, when at 
the bar himself, so close and logical a pleader, that, 
with all the ponrp of eloquence in his power, he 
never spoke a word too much. 

It might be borne even here, but it often ascends 
the pulpit itself; and the declaimer, in that sacred 
place, is frequently so impertinentl}' witty, speaks 
of the last day itself with so many quaint phrases, 
that there is no man who understands raillery but 
must resolve to sin no more : nay, you may behold 
him sometimes, in prayer for a proper delivery of 
the great truths be is to utter, humble himself with 
so very well-turnt'd phiase, and mention his own 
unworthiness in a way so very becoming, that the 
air of the pretty gentleman is preserved under the 
lowliness of the ])reacher. 

I shall end this with a short letter 1 wrote the other 
day to a very witty man, overrun with the fault I 
am speaking of. 

" Deak Sir, 

" 1 spent some time with you the other day, and 
must take the liberty of a friend to tell you of the 
unsufferable affectation you are guilty of in all you 
say and do. When I gave you a hint of it, you 
asked me, whether a man is to be cold to what his 
friends think of him? No; but praise is not to be 
the entertainment of every moment; he that hopes 
for it must be able to suspend the possession of it till 
proper periods of life, or death itself. If you would 
not rather be commended than be praiseworthy, con- 
temn little merits; and allow no man to be so free 
with you as to praise you to your face. Your vanity 
by this means will want its food. At the same time 
your passion for esteem will be more fully gratified; 
men will praise you in their actions; where you now 
receive one compliment, you will then receive twenty 
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civilities. Till then you will never have of either, ! 
further than, Sir, 

R. *' Your humble servant.'* 



Nunqtiam almd natura, aliud sapientia dink. 

Juv. Sat. xiv, ver. 321. 

Coed sense and nature always speak the same. 

WHEN the four Indian kings were in this country 
about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the 
rabble, and followed them a whole day together, 
being wonderfully struck with the sight of every 
thine: that is new or uncommon. I have, since their 
departure, employed a friend to make many inqui- 
ries of their landlord the upholsterer, relating to 
their manners and conversation, as also concerning 
the remarks which they made in this country : for 
next to the forming a right notion of such strangers, 
I should be desirous of learning what ideas they 
have conceived of us. 

The upholsterer finding my friend very inquisitive 
about these his lodgers, brought hitn some time since 
a little bundle of papers, which he assured him were 
written by King Sa Ga Yean Clua Rash Tow, and, 
as he supposes, left behind by some mistake. These 
papers are now translated, and contain abundance of 
very odd observations, which I find this little frater- 
nity of kings made during their stay in the isle of 
Great Britain. I shall present my reader with a 
short specimen of them in this paper, and may per- 
haps communicate more to him hereafter. In the 
article of London are the following words, which 
without doubt are meant of the church of St. Paul:— 

" On the most rising part of the town there stands 
a huge house, big enough to contain the whole 
nation of which I am king. Our good brother 
E Tow O Koam, king of the rivers, is of opinion 
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it was made by the hands of that great God to whom 
it is consecrated. The kings of Granajah and of 
the Six Nations believe that it was created with the 
earth, and produced on the same day with the sun 
and moon. But for my own part, by the best in- 
formation that I could get of this matter, I am apt 
to think, that this prodigious pile was fashioned into 
the shape it now bears by several tools and instru- 
ments, of which they have a wonderful variety in 
this country. It was probably at first a huge mis- . 
sliapen rock, that grew upon the top of the hill, 
which the natives of the country, after having cut it 
into a kind of regular figure, bored and hollowed 
with incredible pains and industry, until they wrought 
in it alt those beautiful vaults and caverns into which 
it is divided at this day. As soon as this rock was 
thus curiously scooped to their liking, a prodigious 
number of hands must have been employed in chip- 
ping the outside of it, which is now as smooth as the 
surface of a pebble, and is in several places hewn 
out into pillars, that stand like the trunks of so many 
trees bound about the top with garlands of leaves. 
It is probable, that when this great work was begun, 
which must have been many hundred years ago, 
there was some religion among this people ; for 
they gave it the name of a temple, and have a tra- 
dition, that it was designed for men to pay their de- 
votions in. And indeed there are several reasons 
which make us think, that the natives of this country 
had formerly among them some sort of worship; for 
they set apart every seventh day as sacred : but 
upon my going into one of these holy houses on that 
day, I could not observe any circumstance of devo- 
tion in their behaviour : there was indeed a man in 
black, w ho was mounted above the rest, and seemed 
to utter something with a great deal of vehemence ; 
but as for those underneath him, instead of paying 
their worship to the deity of the place, they were 
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most of them bowing and curtseying to one another, 
and a considerable number of them fast asleep. 

" The queen of the country appointed two men to 
attend us, that had enough of our language to make 
themselves understood in some few particulars. But 
we soon perceived these two were great enemies lo 
one another, and did not always agree in the same 
story. We could make a shift to gather out of one 
of them, that this island was very much infested with 
a monstrous kind of animals, in the shape of men, 
called Whig-; ; and he often told us, that he hoped 
we should meet with none of them in our way, for 
that if we did, they would be apt to knock us dowa 
for bemg kings. 

" Our other interpreter used to talk very much of a 
kind of animal called a Tory, that was as great a 
monster as the Whig, and would treat us as ill for 
being foreigners. These two creatures, it seems, are 
born with a secret antipathy to one another, and en- 
gage when they meet as naturally as the elephant' 
and the rhinoceros. But as we saw none of either 
of these species, we are apt to think that our guidec 
deceived us with misrepresentations and fictions, 
and amused us with an account of such monsters ai 
are not really in their country. 

" These particulars we made a shift to pick out from 
the discourse of our interpreters, which we put toge- 
ther as well as we could, being able to understand 
but here and there a word of what they said, and 
afterwards making up the meaning of it among our- 
selves. The men of the country are very cunning 
and ingenious in handicraft works; but withal S9 
very idle, that we often saw young, lusty, raw-bnned 
fellows carried up and down the streets in little co- 
vered rooms by a couple of porters, who are hired 
for that service. Their dress is likewise very bar- 
barous, for they almost strangle themselves about the 
neck, and bind their'bodies with many ligature?, 
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that we are apt to think are the occasion of several 
distempers among them which our country is en- 
tirely free from. Instead of those beautiful feathers 
with which we adorn our heads, they often buy up a 
monstrous bush of hair, which covers their heads, and 
falls down in a large fleece below the middle of their 
backs ; with which they walk up and down the 
streets, and are as proud of it as if it was of their own 
growth. 

" We were invited to one of their public diversions, 
where we hoped to have seen the great men of their 
country running down a stag or pitching a bar, that 
we might have discovered who were the persons of 
the greatest abilities among them ; but instead of 
that, they conveyed us into a huge room lighted up 
with abundance of candles, where this lazy people 
sat still above three hours to see several feats of in- 
genuity performed by others, who it seems were paid 
J'or it. 

" As for the women of the country, not being able 
to talk with them, we could only make our remarks 
upon them at a distance. They let the hair of their 
heads grow to a great length ; but as the men make 
a great show with heads of hair that are none of their 
own, the women, who they say have very fine heads 
of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it from being 
seen. The womtn look like angels, and would be 
more beautiful than thie sun were it not for little 
black spots that are apt to break out in their faces, 
and sometimes rise in very odd figures. I have ob- 
served that those little blemishes wear off very soon ; 
but when they disappear in one part of the face, they 
are very apt to break out in another, insomuch that I 
have seen a spot upon the forehead in the afternoon, 
which was upon the chin in the morning." 

The author then proceeds to show the absurdity 
of breeches and petticoats, with many other curious 
observations, which I shall reserve for another occa- 
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sion. I cannot however conclude this paper with- 
out taking notice, that amidst these wild remarks 
there now and then appears something very reason- 
able. I cannot likewise forbear observing, that we 
are all guilty in some measure of the same narrow 
way of thinking, which we meet with in this abstract 
of the Indian journal; when we fancy the customs, 
dresses, and manners of other countries ai*e ridiculous 
and extravagant, if they do not resemble those of 
our own. C. 



Scrikendi recte sapere est et principium et fom. 

HoR. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 

RoSCOMMOX. 

MR. LOCKE has an admirable reflection upon the 
difference of wit and judgment, whereby he endea- 
vours to show the reason why they are not always 
the talents of the same person. His words are as 
follow : " And hence, perhaps, may be given some 
reason of that common observation, that men who 
have a great deal of wit and prompt memories have 
not always the clearest judgment or deepest reason. 
For wit lying most in the assemblage of ideas, and 
putting those together with quickness and varietVi 
wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable 
visions in the fancy ; judgment, on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other side, in separating carefully, one 
from another, ideas wherein can be found the least 
difTerence, thereby to avoid being misled by simili- 
tude, and by affinity to take one thing for another. 
This is a way of proceeding quite contrary to meta- 
phor and allusion; wherein for the most part, lies 
that entertainment and pleasantry of wit which 
strikes so lively on the fancy, and is therefore so ac- 
ceptable to all people." 
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This is, I think, the best and most philosophical ac- 
count that 1 have ever met with of wit, which gene- 
ral ly, though not always, consists in such a resemblance 
and congruily of ideas as this author mentions. I 
shall only add to it by way of explanation, that every 
resemblance of ideas is not that which we call wit, 
unless it be such an one as gives delight and surprise 
to the reader ; these two properties seem essential 
to wit, more particularly the last of them. In order 
therefore that the resemblance in the ideas be vvit> 
it is necessary that the ideas should not lie too near 
one another in the nature of things ; for where the 
likeness is obyious it gives no surprise. To com- 
pare one's man singing to that of another, or to re- 
present the whiteness of any object by that of milk 
and snow, or the variety of its colours by those of 
the rainbow, cannot be called wit^ unless, besides this 
obvious resemblance, there be some farther congruity 
discovered in the two ideas that is capable of giving 
the reader some surprise. Thus, when a poet tells 
us the bosom of his mistress is as white as snovir, 
there is no wit in the comparison ; but when he adds, 
with a sighj that it as cold too, it then grows into 
wit. Every reader*s memory may supply him with 
innumerable instances of the same nature. For this 
reason, the similitudes in heroic poets, who endea- 
vour rather to fill the mind with great conceptions, 
than to divert it with such as are new and surprising, 
have seldom any thing in them that can be called 
wit. Mr. Locke's account of wit, with this short ex- 
planation, comprehends most of the species of wit, 
as metaphors, similitudes, allegories, enigmas, 
mottos, parables, fables, dreams, visions, dramatic 
writings, burlesque, and all the methods of allusion^ 
as there are many other pieces of wit (how remote 
soever they may appear at first sight from the fore- 
going description) which upon examination will be 
found to agree with it. 
As true wit generally consists in this resemblance 
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and congruity of ideas, false wit chief!}' consists in 
the resemblance and congruity someiinies of single 
letters, as in anagrams, chi onogranis, lipograms, and 
acrostics; sometimes of syllables, as in echoes and 
doggrel rhymes, sometimes of words, as in puns and 
quibbles; and sometimes of whole sentences of 
poems, cast into the figures of egg'', axes, or altars; 
nay, some carry the notion of wit so far as to ascribe 
it even to external mimicry ; and to look upon a man 
as an ingenious person, that can resemble the tone, 
posture, or face of another. 

As true wit consists in the resemblance of ideas, 
and false wit in the resemblance of words, accordinar 
to the foregoing instances; there is another kind of 
wit which consists partly in the resemblance of ideas, 
and partly in the resemblance of words; wliich, for dis- 
tinction sake, I shall call mixed wit. Thiskind of wit is 
that which abounds in Cowley, more than in any 
author that ever wrote. Mr. Waller has likewise a 
great deal of it. Mr. Dryden is very sparing of it. 
Milton had a genius much above it. Spencer is in 
the same class with Milton. The Italians even in 
their epic poetry are full of it. Monsieur Boileau, 
•who formed himself upon the ancient poets, has 
everywhere rejected it with scorn. If we look 
after mixed wit among the Greek writers, we shall 
find it no where but in the epigrammatists. There 
are indeed some strokes of it in the little poem 
ascribed to Musceus, which by that, as well as 
many other marks, betrays itself to be a modern 
composition. If we look into the Latin writers, we 
find none of this mixed wit in Virgil, Lucretius, or 
Catullus; very little in Horace, but a great deal of it 
in Ovid, and scarce any thing else in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mixed wit, I 
shall choose one instance, which may be met with in 
all the writers of.this class. The passion of love, in 
its nature, has been thought to rfsemble fire, for 
which reason the words fire and^an/c are made use 
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of to signify love. The witty poets therefore have 
taken an advantage from the doubtful meaning of the 
word fire, to make an infinite number of witticisms. 
Cowley observing the cold regard of his mistress's 
eyes, and at the same time their power of producing 
love in him, considers them as burning glasses made 
of ice ; and, finding himself able to live in the great- 
est extremities of love, concludes the torrid zone 
to be habitable. When his mistress has read his 
letter, written in jaice of lemon, by holding it to the 
fire, he desires her to read it over a second time 
by love's flames. When she weeps, he wishes it 
were inward heat that distilled those drops from the 
limbec. When she is absent, he is beyond eighty, 
that is, thirty degrees nearer the pole than when she 
is with him. His ambitious love is a fire that natu- 
rally mounts upwards; his happy love is the beams 
of heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. 
When it does not let him , sleep, it is a flame that 
sends up no smoke ; when it is opposed by counsel 
and advice, it is a fire that rages the more by the 
wind's blowing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree 
in which he had cut his loves, he observes that his 
written flames had burnt up and withered the tree. 
When he resolves to give over his passion, he tells 
us that one burnt like him for ever dreads the fire. 
His heart is an ^tna, that instead of Vulcan's shop 
incloses Cupid's forge in it. His endeavouring to 
drown his love in wine is throwing oil upon the fire. 
He would insinuate to his mistress, that the fire of 
love, like that of the sun (which produces so many 
living creatures), should not only warm, but beget, 
I^ove in another place cooks pleasure at his fire. 
Sometimes the poet's heart is frozen in every breast, 
and sometimes scorched in every eye. Sometimes 
he is drowned in tears, and burnt in love, like a ship 
set on fire in the middle of the sea. 

The reader may observe, in every one of these in- 
stances, that the poet mixes the qualities of fire vvitt^ 
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those of love ; and. in the same sentence, spealung 
of it both as a passion and as real fire, surprises the 
reader with those seeming resemblances or contra- 
dictions that make up all the wit in this kind of 
writing. Mixed wit therefore is a composition of 
pun and true wit, and is more or less perfect as the 
resemblance lies in the ideas, or in the words; ils 
foundations are laid partly in falsehood, and partly 
in truth; reason puts in her claim for one half of it, 
and extravagance for the other. The only province 
therefore fortl)is kind of wit is epigram, or those little 
occasional poems that in their own nature are no- 
thing else but a tissue of epigrams. I cannot con- 
clude this head of mixed w^it, without owning that 
the admirable poet, out of whom I have taken the 
examples of it, had as much true wit as any author 
that ever writ ; and indeed all other talents of an ex- 
traordinary genius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this subject, 
that I should take notice of Mr. Dryden's definition 
of wit; which, with all the deference that is due to 
the judgment of so great a man, is not so properly a 
definition of wit, as of good writing in general. 
" Wit," as he defines it, " is a propriety of words 
and thoughts adapted to the subject." If this be a 
true definition of wit, I am apt to think that Euclid 
was the greatest wit that ever set pen to paper; it is 
certain there never was a greater propriety of words 
and thoughts adapted to the subject than what that 
author has made use of in his Elements. I shall 
only appeal to my reader, if this definition agrees 
with any notion he has of wit ; if it be a true one, 
I am sure Mr. Dryden was not only a better poet, 
but a greater wit than Mr. Cowley ; and Virgil 
a much more facetious man than either Ovid or 
Martial. 

Bohours, whom 1 look upon to be the most penetra- 
ting of all the French critics, has taken pains to show 
that it is impossible for any thought to be beautiful 
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W-hich is not just, and has not its foundation in the 
nature oFihint^s; that the basis of all wit is truth, and 
that no thought can be valuable, of which good 
sense is not the groundwork. Boileau has endea- 
voured t'> inculcate the same notion in several parts 
of liis uriliiigs, both in prose and verse. That is 
that natural way of writing, that beautiful simpli- 
cit)', which we so much admire in the compositions 
(;f the ancients; and which nobody deviates from, 
but those who want strength of genius to make a 
ihonght shine in its own natural beauties. Poets, 
who want this strength of genius to give that ma- 
jestic simplicity to nature, which we so much admire 
in the works of the ancients, are forced to hunt after fo- 
reign ornaments, and not to let an}' piece of wit of 
what kind soever escape them. I look upon these 
writers as Goths in poetry, wijo, like those in archi- 
tecture, not being able to come up with the beautiful 
simplicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have en- 
deavoured to supply its place with all the extrava- 
gances of an irregular fancy. Mr. Dryden makes 
a very handsome observation, on Ovid's writing a 
letter from Dido to iEneos, in the following words: 
" Ovid/' says he, speaking of Virgil's fiction of Dido 
and JEneas, " takes it up after him even in the same 
age, and makes an ancient heroine of Virgil's new 
created Dido; dictates a letter for her just before 
her death to the ungrateful fugitive; and, very un- 
luckily for himself, is for measuring a sword with a 
man so much superior in force to him on the same 
subject. I think I may be judge of this, because I 
have translated both. The famous author of the 
Ari of Love has nothing of his own; he borrows all 
from a greater master in his own profession, and, 
which is worse, improves nothing which he finds; 
nature fails him, and being forced to his old shift, 
he has recourse to witticism. This passes indeed 
with his soft; admirers, and gives him the preference 
to Virgil in iheir esteem." 
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Were not I supported by so great an authority 
as tluu of Mr. Dryden, 1 should not venture to 
observe, that the taste of most of our English 
poets, as well as readers, is extremely Gothic. He 
quotes Monsieur Segrais for a tlireefold distinction of 
the readers of poetry; in the fust of which he compre- 
hends the rabble of readers, whom he does not treat 
as such with regard to their quality, but to their 
numhers and the coarseness of their taste. His 
words are as follow: — ** Segrais has distinguished 
the readers of poetry, according to their capacity of 
judging, into three classes. (He might have said 
the same of writers too, if he had pleased.) In the 
lowest form he places those Avhom he calls Les 
Pedis Esprits, such things as are our upper gallery 
audience in a playhouse, who like nothing but the 
husk and rind of wit, prefer a quibble, a conceit, an 
epigram, before solid sense and elegant expression,; 
these are mob readers. If Virgil and Martial stood 
ibr parliament men, we know already who would 
carry it. But though they make the greatest ap- 
pearance in the field, and cry the loudest, the best 
on't is, they are but a sort of French Huguenots, or 
Dutch br>crs, brought over in herds, but not nalura- 
lizeii ; who have not lands of two \)owrn\?> per annum 
in Parnassus, and therefore are not privileged to 
poll. Their authors are of the same level, fit to re- 
present them on a niountebank'.s stage, or to be mas- 
ters of the ceremonies in a bear garden; yet these 
are they who have the most admirers. But it often 
happens to their mortification, that as their readers 
improve their stock of sense (as they may by reading 
better books, and by corwersaiion with men of judg- 
ment), they soon forsake them." 

I must not dismiss this subject without observing, 
that as Mr. Locke, in the passage above mentioned, 
has discovered the most fruitful source of wit, so 
there is another of a quite contrary nature to it, 
which does likewise branch itself out into several 
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kinds. For not only the resemblance, but the oppo- 
sition of ideas, does very often produce wit; as I 
could sl»ovv in several little points, turns, and anti- 
theses, that I may possibly enlarge upon in some 
futurs sp!.-cnlaii(>n. C. 



IVon convivere licet, nec iirhe tota 
(^uisquam est tain prope tain procidque nobis. 

Mart. Epig. Ixxxvii, 1. 1. 

What correspondence can I hold with you. 
Who are so near and yet so distant too ? 

MY friend Will Honeycomb is one of those sort of 
men, who are very often absent in conversation, and 
what the French call a reveuv and a distrait. A 
little before our club time last night we were uallv- 
ing together in Somerset Garden, where Will had 
picked up a small pebble of so odd a muke, that he 
said he would present it to a friend of his, an emi- 
nent virtuoso. After we had walked some time, I 
made a full slop, with my face towards the west, 
which Will knowing to be my usual method of ask- 
ing what's o'clock in an afternoon, immediately 
pulled out his watch, and told me we had seven 
minutes goofl. We took a turn or two more, when, 
to my great surprise, I saw him s juirt away his 
watch a considerable way into tlie Thames, and 
with great stdateuess in his looks put up the 
pebble he had before found, in his fob. As I have 
naturally an aversion to much speaking, and do 
not love to be the messenger of ill news, espe- 
cially when it comes too late to be useful, I left him 
to be convinced of his mistake in due time, and 
continued my walk, reflecting on these little absences 
and distractions in mankind, and resolving to make 
them the subject of a future speculation. 
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I was the more confirmed in my design, when I 
considered that they were very often blemishes in 
the characters of men of excellent stnse ; and 
helped to keep up the reputation of that Latin 
proverb, which Mr. Dryden has translated in the 
following lines: — 

1 

^' Great wit to madness sure is near allied. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide." 

My reader does, I hope, perceive, that I distin- 
guish a man, who is absent, because he thinks of 
someihirig, from one who is absent, because he 
thinks of nothings at all ; the latter is too innocent 
a creature to be taken notice of; but the distractions 
of the former may, I believe, be generally ac- 
counted for from one of these reasons. 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on some 
particular science, which is often the case of ma- 
thematicians, and other learned men ; or are wholly 
taken up with some violent passion, such as anger, 
fear, or love, which ties the mind to some distant 
object ; or, lastly, these distractions may proceed 
from a certain vivacity or fickleness in a man's 
temper, which, while it raises up infinite numbers 
of ideas in the mind, is continually pushing it on, 
without allowing it to rest on any particular image. 
Nothing therefore is more unnatural than the thoughts 
and conceptions of such a man, which are seldom 
occasioned either by the company he is in, or any of 
those objects which are placed before him. While 
you fancy he is admiring a beautiful woman, it is an 
even wager that he is solving a proposition in Eu- 
clid ; and while you may imagine he is reading the 
Paris Gazette, it is far from being impossible that he 
is pulling down and rebuilding the front of his coun- 
try house. 

At the same time that I am endeavouring to expose 
this weakness in others, I shall readily confess that I 
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once laboured under the same infirmity myself. The 
method I took to conquer it was a firm resolution to 
learn something from whatever I was obhged to 
see or hear. There is a way of thinking, if a 
man can attain to it, by which he may strike 
somewhat out of any thing. I can at present ob- 
serve those starts of good sense and struggles of 
unimproved reason in the conversation of a clown, 
with as much satisfaction as the most shining pe- 
riods of the most finished orator ; and can make 
a shift to command my attention at a puppet-show 
or an opera, as well as at Hamlet or Othello. I 
always make one of the company I am in; for 
though I say little myself, my attention to others, 
and those nods of approbation which I never be- 
stow unmerited, sufficiently show that I am among 
them. Whereas Will Honeycomb, though a fellow 
of good sense, is every day doing and saying a 
hundred things which he afterwards confesses, with 
a well bred frankness, were somewhat tnal a propos, 
and undesigned. 

I chanced the other day to go into a coffee house, 
where Will was standing in the midst of several 
auditors whom he had gathered round him, and was 
giving them an account of the person and character of 
Moll Hinton. My appearance before him just put 
him in mind of me, without making him reflect that 
I was actually present. So that keeping his eyes 
full upon me, to the great surprise of his audience, 
he broke off his first harangue, and proceeded thus: 
— " Why now there's my friend (mentioning me 
by name) : he is a fellow that thinks a great deaf, 
but never opens his mouth ; I warrant you he is 
now thrusting his short face into some coffee house 
about Change. I was his bail in the time of the 
Popish Plot, when he was taken up for a Jesuit." 
If he had looked on me a little longer, he had cer- 
tainly described me so particularly, without ever 
considering what led him into it, that the whole 
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company must necessarily have found me out ; for 
which reason, remembering llie old proverb. Out of 
sight, out of mind, I left the room ; and, upon meet- 
ing him an hour afterwards, was at:ked by him, with 
a great deal of good humour, in what part of the 
world I had lived, tliat he had not seen me titese 
three days. 

Monsieur Bruyere has given us the character 
of an absent man with a great deal of liiimoiir, 
which he has pushed to an agreeable extrava- 
gance: with the heads of it I shall conclude my 
present paper. 

*• Menalcas," says that excellent author, " comes 
down in a morning, opens his door to go out, but 
shuts it again, because he perceives that he has 
his nightcap on ; and examining himself farther, 
finds that he is but half shaved, that he has 
stuck his sword on his right sitle, that his stock- 
ings are about his heels, and that his sliirt is over 
his breeches. When he is dressed, he goes to 
court, comes into the drawing room, and walking 
bolt upright under a branch of candlesticks, his wig 
is caught up by one of them, and hangs dangling 
in the air. All the courtiers fall a-laughing, but 
Menalcas laughs louder than any of them, and looks 
about fiir the person thai is the jest of the company. 
Coming down to the court gate he hn'ds a coach, 
which taking for his own he whip> into it; and 
the coachman drives ofli not doubting but he 
carries his master. As soon as he stops, Menal- 
cas throws himself out of the coach, crosses the 
court, ascends the staircase, and runs through all 
the chambers with the greatest familiarity, reposes 
himself on a couch, and fancies himself at home. 
The master of the house at last comes in, Menalcas 
rises to receive him, and desires him to sit down ; 
he talks, mns s, and then talks again. The gen- 
tleman of the house is tired and amazed ; Me- 
nalcas is no less so, but is every njomeot in 
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hopes that his impertinent guest will at last enJ his 
tedious visit. Night conies on, when Menalcas is 
hardly undeceived. 

" Wiieii he is playing at backgammon he calls for 
a full glass of wine and water; it is his turn to throw : 
he has the box in one hand, and his glass in the 
other, and being extremely dry, and unwilling to 
lose time, he swallows down both the ilice, and al the 
same time throws his wine into the tables. He writes 
a letter and flings llie santl into the ink bottle ; he 
writes a second and mistakes the superscription ; a 
nobleman receives one of ihem, and upon opening 
it reads as follows : * I would have you, hontst Jack, 
immediately upon the receipt of this, take in hay 
enough to serve me the winter.' His farmer re- 
reives the other, and is amazed to see in it, ' My 
Lord, I received your Grace's commands with an 
entire submission to ' If he is at an entertain- 
ment, you may see the pieces of bread continually 
muliiplyiiig round his plate: it is true the rest of 
the company want it, as well as their knives and 
forks, which Menalcas does not let them keep long. 
Sometinjes in a morning he puts his whole family in 
a hurry, and at last goes out without beiiiij able to 
stay for his coach or dinner, and for that day you 
may see him in every part of the town, except the 
very place where he had appointed to be upon busi- 
ness of importance. You would often take him for 
every thing that he is not ; for a fellow (jnite stupid, 
for he hears nothing : for a fool, for he talks to him- 
self, and has a hundred grimaces and' motions with 
his head, which are altogether involuntary : for a 
proud man, for he looks full upon you, and takes no 
notice of your saluting him ; the truth on't is, his 
€yes are open, but he makes no use of them, and nei* 
ther sees you, nor any man, nor any thing else : he 
came once from his country house, and his own foot- 
men undertook to lob him and succeeded; ibey 
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hf\{l a flambeau to his throat, rind bid him deliver 
his piirse ; he did so, and coming home lo'd his 
friends he had been robbed ; ihey desired to know 
the parnculars, * Ask my servants/ says Menalcas, 
• for they were with roe.' X. 



Spatio brevi 

Spent longam reseccs : dum loquimw, fu^erit inv'ida 
/Etas : carpe diem, qiiam minimum credxda postero. 

HoR. Od. xi, Ub. i, ver. 6. 

Be wise, cut off long cares 

From thy contracted span. 
E'en wliilst we speak, the envious time 

Doth make swift haste away ; 
Then seize the present, use thy prime, 

IS or trust another day. 

Creech. 

" WE all of us complain of the shortness of time," 
saith Seneca, " an.d yet have much more than we 
know what to do with. Our lives," says he, " arc 
spent either in doing nothing at all, or in doing no- 
thing to the purpose, or in doing nothing that we 
ought to do: we are always complaining our days 
are few, and acting as though there would be no end 
of them." That noble philosopher has described i 
I our inconsistency with ourselves in this particular, I 
by all those various turns of expression and thought 
which are peculiar to his writings. 

I often consider mankind as wholly inconsistent 
with itself in a point that bears some affinity to the 
former. Though we seem grieved at the shortness 
of life in general, we are wishing every period of it 
at an end. The minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of business, then to make up an estate, 
then to arrive at honours, then to retire. Thus, al< 
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though the whole of life is allowed by every one to 
be sliort, tl)e several divisions of it appear l«in^' and 
ledious. We are for lengthening our span in gene-. 
ral, but vvt>uld fain contract the part? of which it is 
composed. The usurer would be very well satisfied 
to have all the time annihilated that lies between tlie 
present moment and next quarter-day. The politi- 
cian would be Contented to lose thrt.e years in his 
life, couUl he place things in the posture which he 
fancies they will stand in after such a revolution of 
time. The lover would be glad to strike out of his 
existence all the moments that are to pass away be- 
fore' the happy nieetin (. Thus, as fast as our time 
runs, we should be very glad in most parts of our 
lives that it ran much faster than it does. Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands, nay we wish 
away whole years, and travel through time as 
through a cojntry filled with many wild and empty 
wastes, which we would fain hurry over, that we 
may arrive at those several little settlements or ima- 
ginary points of rest which are dispersed up and down 
in it. 

If we divide ihe life of most men into twenty parts, 
we shall find that at least nineteen of them are mere 
gaps and chasms, which are neither filled with plea- 
sure nor busine>s. I do not however include in this 
calculation the life of those men who are in a per- 
petual hurry of afTiirs, but of those only who are 
not always engaged in scenes of action ; and I hope 
I shall not do an unacceptable piece of service to 
these persons, if 1 pomt out to them certain me- 
thods for the filling up their empty spaces of life. 
The methods I shall propose to them are as follow : 

The first ts the exercise of virtue, i-n the most ge- 
neral acceptation of the word. Tha' partuMilar 
scheme, which comprehends the social virt'jes n^^y 
give emj)loyment to the most industrious tenjper. 
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and find a man in business more than the most ac- 
tive s'ation of life. To advise the ignorant, relieve 
the neeily, cnniforlthe aftlicted, are <iuties that fall 
in our ua5' almost every day of our lives. A man 
has frequent opportunities of mitigating the fierce- 
ness of a, parly ; of doing justice to the character of 
a deserving man; of softening the envious, quieting 
the angrv, and rectifying the prejudiced ; which are 
all of them emph)yments suited to a reasonable na- 
ture, and bring great satisfaction to the person who 
can busy himself in them with discretion. 

'1 here is another kind of virtue that may find em- 
ployment for those retired hoursln which we are al- 
together left to ourselves, and destitute of company 
and conversation ; 1 mean that intercourse and com- 
municaiion which every reasonable creature ought 
to maintain with the great Author of his being. 
The man who lives under a habitual sense of the di- 
- "vine presence keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of 
temper, and enjoys every moment the satisfaction 
cf thinking himst'lf in company with his dearest and 
best of friends. The time never lies heavy upon 
liim ; it is iniposslble for him to be alone. His 
thoughts and passions are the most busied at such 
hours when those of other men are the most inactive : 
he i'.o sooner steps out of the world but his heart 
burns with devotion, swells with hope, and triumphs 
in I he consciousness of that presence which every- 
vlu-re surrounds him ; or, on the contrary, pours out 
its lears, its sorrows, its apprehensions to the great 
Supporter of its existence. 

I liavp here only considered the necessity of a 
man's being virtuous, t hat he may have soineiliing 
to do ; but if we consider farther, that the exercise 
of virtue is not only an amusement for the time it 
lasts, l)ut that ii>i inll lence extends to those parts of 
our existence which lie beyond the giave, and that 
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our whole eternity is to take its colour frorri those 
hours which we liere employ in virtue or in vice, the 
argument redoubles upon us, for pulling in practice 
this inelhod of passing away our time. 

When a mm has but little slock to improve, and 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account, 
what shall we think of him, if he sutlers nineteen 
parts <if it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even the 
twentie h to his ruin or disadvantage? Iluc be- 
cause the mind cannot be always in its fervours, 
nor strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is neces- 
sary to find out proper employments for it in itsre- 
laxaiions. 

The next method, therefore, that I would proposa 
to fill up our lime, should be useful and innocent 
diversiniis. I must confess I think it is below rea- 
sonable creatures to be altogether conversant in such 
diversions as are merely innocent, and have nothing 
else to recommend them but that there is no hurt in 
them. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus 
much to say for itself, I shall not determine: but I 
think it is very wonderful to see persons of the best 
sense passing away a dozen hours together in shuf- 
fling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other 
conversation but what is made up of a few game- 
phrases, and no other ideas but those of black or red 
spots rnnged together in dilFerent figures. Would 
nut a man laugh to hear any one of this species com- 
plaining that life is short. 

The stage might be made a perpetual source of 
the most noble and useful entertainments, were it 
Under proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itself so agree ably as 
in the conversation of a well-chosen friend. fiiere 
is indeed no blessing of life that is any way com- 
parable to the enjoyment of a iliscreet and virtuous 
friend. It eases and unloads the mind, clears and 
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imprnvps ihe iindersiniidintr, engenders thought'; and 
knowlfui^e, animates virtue and yood resotnti(n>s, 
soothf<5 arid allavs the pulsions, and finds employ- 
nient for most o|" the va{ ant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy with a pnrticnkr person, 
one would endeavour atit- r a more gf^uernl conver- 
sation with such as are able to entertain and improve 
those with whom they converse, which are qualifica- 
t.ons thvit >eldom go asutider. 

There are nianv other useful amusements of life, 
which one v\oul(i endeavour to multiply, that one 
nvght on all oc< nsions hvive recourse to sonielhitiir, 
rather ihan sufll r the mind to lie idle, or run adrift 
with anv passion that chances to rise in it. 

A man that has a taste of n)iisic. |)aintinix, or archi- 
tec ure, is like one that has another sense, when com- 
pare! with ^uch as have no relish of those arts. The 
florist, the planter, the gardener, the husbandman, 
when ihey are only as- accomplishmen's to the man 
of fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, and 
many ways useful to tliose who are possessed of 
them. 

But of all ;he diversions of life, there is none so 
pr()|,er to fill up its empty spaces as the reading of 
useful and entertaining authors. But this I shall 
only touch upon, hecause it in some ine;isure inter- 
feres with the third n^ethod, which 1 shall pro|)ose in 
another paper, for the employment of our dead, inac- 
X'we hours, and which 1 shall only mention in gene- 
ral to be the pursuit of knowledge. L. 
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Romulus et Liber pater, et cum Castor e Pollux ^ 
Post ingentia facta, deorum hi tenijda recepti ; 
Dum terras liominumque coltint g-enuSy aspera bella 
Componunt, agros ansignant, oppida condunt ; 
Ploravere suis nan respondere favorem 
Speratum meritis : 

HoR. Ep. i, lib. ii, ver. 5. 
Imitated. 

Edward and Henry, now the boast of fame, 
And virtuous Alfred, a more sacred name. 
After a life of generous toils endur'd, 
The Gaul subdu'd, or property secur'd. 
Ambition humbled, mighty cities storm 'd, 
Our laws establish'd, and the world reform'd ; 
Clos'd their long glories with a sigh, to find 
Th' unwilling gratitude of base mankind. 

Pope. 

" CENSURE," says a late ingenious author, *' is the 
ta.K a man pays to the public for being eminent." 
It is a folly for an enninent man to think of escaping it, 
and a weakness to be affected with it. All the illus- 
trious persons of antiquity, and indeed of every age 
in the world, have passed through this fiery persecu- 
tion. There is no defence against reproach but ob- 
scurity : it is a kind of concomitant to greatness, 
as satires and invectives were an essential part of a 
Roman triumph. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on one 
hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the other. 
If ihev receive reproaches which are not due to 
them, they likewise receive praises which they do not 
deserve. In a word, the man in a high post is never 
regarded with an indifferent eye, but always con- 
sidered as a friend or an enemy. For this reason, 
persons in great stations have seldom their true cha- 
racters drawn till several years after their deaths. 
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Their personal friendships and enmities must cease, 
and the parlies they were engaged in be at an end, 
before their faults or their virtues can have justice 
done them. When writers have the least opportu- 
nities of knowing the truth, they are in the best dis- 
position to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of posterity to adjust 
the characters of illustrious persons, and to set matters 
right between those antagonists, who, by their rivalry 
for greatness, divided a whole age into factions. We 
can now allow Caesar to be a great man, without de- 
rogating from Pompey, and celebrate the virtues of 
Cato without detracting from those of Caesar. Every 
one that has been long dead has a due proportion of 
praise allotted him, in which, whilst he lived, his 
friends were too profuse, and his enemies too 
sparing. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton's calcuUtions, the 
last comet, that made its appearance in 1680, imbibed 
so much heat by its approaches to the sun, that it 
would have been two thousand times hotter than 
red-hot iron, had it been a globe of that metal; and 
that, supposing it as big as the earth, and at the 
same distance IVoin the sun, it would be fifty thou- 
sand years in cooling, before it recovered its natural 
temper. In the like manner, if an Englishnian con- 
siders the great ferment into which our political 
world is thrown at t>'"esent, and how intensely it is 
hea'ed in all its parts, he cannot suppose thai it will 
cool again in less than three hundred years. In such 
a tract of lime it ts possible that ihe heats of the pre- 
sent age may be extinguished, and our several classes 
of great men representt'd under their proper cha- 
racters. Some eminent historian may then probably 
arise ih it will not write recentibits odiis (as Tacitus 
expressi-.s n), wrh the pas-iuns and prejudices ot a 
con'em[)orary author, but make an impartial distribu- 
tiou of fame amung the great men of the present age. 
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1 cannot forbear entertaining myself very often 
with the idea of such an imaginary historian de- 
scribing the reign of Anne I, and introducing it 
with a preface to his reader, that he is now enter- 
ing upon the most shining part of the English 
story. The great rivals in fame will be then dis- 
tinguished according to their respective merits, and 
shine in their proper points of light. Such-an- 
oiie, says the historian, though variously repre- 
sented by the writers of his own age, appears to 
have been a man of more than ordinary abilities, 
great application, and uncommon integrity; nor 
was Such-an-one, though of an opposite party and 
intere><t, inferior to him in any of these respects. 
Tlie several antagonists, who now endeavour to de- 
preciate one another, and a're celebrated or tra- 
duced by different parties, will then have the same 
body of admirers, and appear illustrious in the opi- 
nion of tlie whole British nation. The deserving 
man, who can now recommend him«elf to the 
esteem of but half his countrymen, will then re- 
ceive the approbations and applauses of a whole 
age. 

Among the several persons that flourish in this glo- 
rious reign, there is no question but such a future 
historian as the person of whom I am speaking, will 
make mention of the men of genius and learning, 
who have now any figure in the hi itish nation. For 
my own part, I often flatter myself with the ho- 
nourable mention which will then be made of nie; 
and have drawn up a paragraph in my own imagi- 
nation, that I fancy wiil not be altogether unlike 
what will be found in some page or oiher of this 
imaginary historian. 

" It was under this reign," says he, " that the 
Spectator published those little diurnal essays, 
which are Siill extant. We know very little of the 
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name or person of this author, except only that he 
was a man of a very short face, extremely addicteil 
to silence, and so great a lover of knovvledge, that 
he made a voyage to Grand Cairo for no other rea- 
son bnt to take the measure ot" a pyramid. His 
chief friend was one Sir Roger de Coverley, a whim- 
sical country knight, and a Templar, whose name 
he has not transmitted to us. He lived as a 
lodger at the house of a widow woman, and 
was a great humorist in all parts of his life. This 
is all we can affirm with any certainty of his per- 
son and character. As fur his speculations, not- 
withstanding the several obsolete words and ob- 
scure phraser of the age in which he lived, we still 
understand enough of them to see the diversions 
and characters of the English nation in his time: 
not but that we are to make allowance for the 
mirth and humour of the author, who has doubtless 
strained many representations of things beyond the 
truth. For if we interpret his words in their literal 
meaning, we must suppose that women of the first 
quality used to pass away whole mornings at a 
puppet-show : that they attested their principles 
by their patches : that an audience would sit 
out an evening to hear a dramatical performance 
written in a language which they did not under- 
stand : that chairs and flowerpots were introduced 
as actors upon the British stage; that a promiscu- 
ous assembly of men and women were allowed to 
meet at midnight in masques within the verge of 
the court; with many improbabilities of the like 
nature. We must, therefore, in these and the like 
cases, suppose that these remote hints and allusions 
aimed at some certain follies which were then in 
vogue, and which at present we have not any no- 
tion of. We may guess by several passages in the 
speculations, that there were writej s who endea- 
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vour to detract from the '.vorks of this author ; but 
as nothing of this nature is come down to us, we 
cannot guess at any olyections that could be made 
to his paper. If we consider his style with that in- 
dulgence which we must show to old English 
writers, or if we look into the variety of his sub- 
jects, with those several critical dissertations, moral 
reflections," ****** 

******** 
********* 

******** 
********* 

The following part of the paragraph is so much 
to my advantage, and beyond any thing T can pre- 
tend to, that I hope my reader will excuse me for 
not inserting it. L. 



Id arbitror 

Adprime in vita esse utile, ne quidnimis. 

Ter. Andr. act i, sc. i, 

I take it to be a principal rule of life, not to be too much 
addicted to any one thing. 

MY friend Will Honeycomb values himself very 
much upon what he calls the knowledge of man- 
kind, which has cost him, many disasters in his 
youth ; for Will reckons every misfortune that he 
has met with among the women, and every ren- 
counter among the men, as parts of his education, 
an<l fancies he should never have been the man he 
is, had not lie broke windows, knocked down con- 
stables, disturbed honest people with his midnight 
serenades, and beat up a lewd woman's quarters, 
when he was a young feljow. The engaging in 
adventures of this nature Will calls the studying of 
mankind, and terms this knowledge of the town. 
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the knowledge of the world. Will ingenuously 
confesses, tliat for haU'his life his head ached every 
mornin}]f with reading of men over-night; and at 
present comforts himself under certain pains which 
he endures from time to time, that without them he 
could not have been acquainted with tlie gallantries 
of the age. This Will looks upon as the learning 
of a gentleman, and regards all other kinds of sci- 
ence as the accomplishments of one whom he calls 
a scholar, a bookish man, or a philosopher. 

For these reasons, Will shint-s in mixed company 
where he has the discretion not to go out of his 
depth, and has often a certain way of making his 
real ignorance appear a seeming one. Our club 
however has frequently caught him tripping, at 
which times they never spare him. For as Will 
often insults us with the knowledge of the town, 
we sometimes take our revenge upon him by our 
knowledge of books. 

He was last we*-k producing two or three letters 
which he writ in his youth to a coquette lady. The 
raillery of them was natural and well enough for a 
mere man of the town ; but very unluckily, several 
of the words were wrong spelt. Will laughed this 
off at first as well as he could ; but finding himself 
pushed on all sides, and especially by the Templar, 
he told us with a little passion that he never liked 
pedantry in spelling, and that he spelt like a gentle- 
man, ami not like a scholar: upon this Will had 
recourse to his old topic of showing the narrow spi- 
ritedness, the pride, and ignorance of pedants: which 
he carried so far, that, upon retiriny; to my lodgings, I 
could not forbear thrnwum toi^eiher such reflections 
as occurred to me upon that subject. 

A man who has been brought up among books, 
and is able to talk of nothing else, is a very indil- 
ferent companion, and what we call a pedant. But, 
methinks, we should enlarge the title, and give it to 
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every one iliat does not know hf)w to think out of his 
profession and particular way of IHe, 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the 
town? Bar him tlie phiyhouses, a caialoirue of the 
rcigninp; beauties, and an account of a few fashion- 
able distetnpers that have befallen him, and you 
strike him (inmb. Ilmv many a pretty gentleman's 
knf)U'Ipdgi' li<'S all within the verge of the court r He 
will tell you the names of the principal favourites, 
repeat the shrewd sayings of a man of quality, whis- 
per an intri<;Lie that is not yet blown upon by com- 
mon fame ; or, if the sphere of his observations is a 
little larger than ordinary, will perhaps enter into 
all the incidents, turns, and revolutions in a game of 
ombre. When he has gone thus far, he has shown 
you the whole circle of his accomplishments, his 
parts are drained, and he is disabled from any farther 
conversation. What are these but rank pedants.' 
And yet these are the men who value tliemselves most 
cn their exen)[Jl:on from the pudaniry of colleges. 

I might here mention the military pedant, who 
always talks in a <anip, and is storming towns, 
making lodgments, and fighting battles from one end 
of the year to the other. Every thing he speaks 
smells of gunpowder ; if you take his artillery 
from him, he has not a word to say for himself. 1 
might likewise mention the law pedant, that is per- 
petually putting cases, repeating the transactions of 
Westminster Hall, wrangling with you upon the 
most indifferent circumstances of life, and not to 
be convinced of the distance of a place or of the most 
trivial point in conver'^aiion, but by dint of argument. 
The state pedant is wrapt up in news an<l lost in 
politics. If you nfention either of the Kings of Spain 
or Poland, he talks very notably j but if you go out of 
the Ga/t-tte vou drop him. 

In short, a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere 
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scholar, a mere any thin^, is an insipid, pedantic 
character, arid equally ridiculous. 

Of all the species ot pedants which I have men- 
tioned, the book pedant is mucli the most support- 
able ; he has at least an exercised understanding, 
and a head which is full, though confused, so that a 
man who convei ses witii him may often receive from 
him hints of things that are worth knowinsr, and 
what he may [jos'vibly turn to his own advantage, 
though they are (>f litile use to the owner. The i 
worst kind of pedants among learned men, "are such 
as are naturally endowed with a very small share of 
common sense, and have read a great number of 
books, without taste or distinction. 

The truth of it is, learning, like travelling, and all 
other methods of improvement, as it finishes good 
sense, so it makes a silly man ten thousand times 
more insufferable, by supplying variety of matter to 
his impertinence, and giving him an opportunity of 
abounding in absurdities. 

Shallow pedants cry up one another much more 
than men of solid and useful learninij- lo lead the 
titles they give an editor, or collator of a manuscript, 
you would take him for the glory of the common- 
wealth of letters, and the honour of his age, when 
perhaps upon examination, you find that he has only 
rectified a Greek particle, "* or laid out a whole 
sentence in proper commas. 

They are obliged indeed to be thus lavish of their 
praises, thai they may keep one another in counte- 
nance; and it is no woniler if a great deal of know- 
ledge, which is no: capable of making a man wise, 
has a natural tendency to make him vain and 
arrogant. |j. 
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• Ilhic tlbi cop'in 

I Manahit ad plenum l)enigno 
Ruris honorum opulenta cormi. 

HoR. Od. xviij lib. i, ver. 14. 

Here to thee shall plenty flow, 

And all her riches show, 
To raise the honour of the quiet plain. 

Creech. 

« 

HAVING often received an invitation from my 
frif lid* yir Roger de Coverley to pass away a tnontti 
with hiin iti the country, I last week accompanied 
him ihi' her, and am settled with him for some time at 
his country house, where I intend to form several 
of my eniiuing spec»iIaiions. Sir Roger, who is very 
%v'ell acquainted with my humour, lets me rise and 
go to bed when I please ; dine at his own table or 
in my chamber, as I ihink fit; sit still and saj' 
nothing, without bidding me be merry. When the 
gentlemen of the country come to see him, he only 
shows me at a distance : as I have been walking in 
his fields, 1 have observed them stealing a sight of 
me over a hedge, and have heard the knight desiring 
them not to let me see them, for that I hated to be 
stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's family, be- 
cause it consists of sober and stayed persons ; for as 
the knight is the best master in the world, he seldom 
changes his .servants; and, as he is beloved by all 
about him, his servants never care for leaving him ; 
by this means his domestics are all in years, and 
grown old with their master. You would take his 
vale!-de-chambre for his brother, his butler is grey- 
headed, his groom is one of the gravest men that I 
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have ever sesn, and his coaclirnan has the looks of a 
privv counsellor. \ou see the }4o;>diiess of the 
iTiiister even in the old house dog. and in a grev pad 
that is kept in the stable with great care and tender- i 
ness out of rtgiird to his past services, though he \ 
has been useless for several years. 

1 could not but observe, with a great deal of 
pleasure, the joy that ap^jcared in the countenances 
of these ancient domestics upon niy friend's arrival 
at his country seat. Some of ihen» couKl not re- 
frain from tears at the .si;^ht of their old master; 
every one «>t them presseii forward to do something 
for him, and seemed discouraged if they were nut 
employed. At the same time the good old knight, 
with a mixture <>f the f.uher and the master of the 
family, tempered the intjuiries after his own affairs 
with several Uiiid (luestions rela'in" to themselves. 
This humanity and good-nature engages every body 
to him, so that when he is pleasant upon any of 
them, all his family are in good humnur, ami none 
so mucfi as the person whom he diverts himself 
with : on the conirary, if be coughs, or betrays any | 
infirmity of old age, it is easy for a stander-by to ! 
observe a .secret concern in the looks of all his | 
servants. 

My WDrlhy friend has put me under the particular 
care of Ins butler, v\ho is a vt ry prudent man, and, 
as Well as I he rest of iiis fellow servants, wonder- 
folly desirous of pie »smg me, because they have 
often heard their master talk of me as of his partica- 
lar friend. ^ 

My chief rompaniDO, wh n Sir linger is diverting 
himself in the wooils or the field*, is a very venerable 
man, who is ever with Sir Ro^er. and has lived at 
his house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty 
years. This gentleman is a person of good sense, 
and some learning, of a very regular life, and 
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obliging conversation : he heartily loves Sir Ropjer, 
and knows that he is very much in the old knight's 
esteem, so that he lives in the family rather as a 
relation than a dependent. 

I have observed in several of my papers, that my 
friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is 
something of an humourist; and that his virtues as 
well as imperfecti<ms, are, as it were, tinged by a 
certain extravagance, which makes them pai ticularly 
his, and distinguishes them from those ot" other 
men. This cast of mind, as it is generally very 
innocent in itself, so it renders his conversation 
highly agreeable, and more delightful tlian the 
same degree of sense antl virtue would appear in 
their common and ordinary colours. As I was 
walking with him last night, he asked me how I 
liked the good old man whom I have just now men- 
tioned ; and, witliDiit staying for my answer, told 
me, that he was afraid of being insulted with Latin 
,and Greek at his o\^ n table; for which reason be 
desired a particular friend of his at the univer.sity to 
find him out a clergyman, rather ol plain sense than 
inu< h learnini;, of a goful aspect, a clear voice, a 
sociable temper, and if possible, a man that uiider- 
stood a bttlc of backgammon. " My friend," says 
Sir Roger, *' f 'Uiid me out this gentleman, who, 
besides ihe endouments reqnired ol him, i<«, they 
tell me, a g'.od scholar, ihouyh he does not show it; 
I have given him the parsonage of the paris-h ; arid 
because 1 know his value, have settled upon him 
a gooil a!iiiuuy for life. If he outlives nte, he shall 
find that he was higher in cny esteem than perhaps 
he thinks he is. He has now been with me thirty 
years; and th'^ugb he does not know 1 have tiken 
notice of it, has never in all that lime asked any 
thisig of me for himself, though he is every day 
soliciting me for something in behalf of one or 
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other of my tenants his parishioners. There has 
not been a lawsuit in the pari>;h since he has lived 
amon^' them ; if any dispute arises they apply 
themselves to hmi for the decision ; if they do not 
acqui«.'sce in his jmignient, which I think never 
happened above once or twice at most, they 
appeal to me. At his first setilinri with me, I made 
him a present of all the good sermons which have 
been printed in English, and only begged of him 
that every Sunday he would pronounce one of 
them in the pulpit. Accordingly he has digested 
them into such a series, that they follow one another 
naturally, and make a continued system of practical 
divinity-" 

As Sir Knger was going on in his story, the 
gentleman we were talking of came up to us: 
and upon the knight's asking him who preached 
to-morrnw (for it was Saturday night), U)ld u«, 
the Bi>hop of St. Asaph in the, morning, and Dr. 
South in the afternoon. He then showed us his list 
of preachers for the wholte year, where 1 saw with 
a great ileal of pleasure, Archhishop Tillotson, 
Bishop Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. Calamy, with 
several living authors, who have published discourses 
of practical divinity. I no sooner saw this venerable 
man in the pulpit, but I very much approved of iny 
friend's insisting upon the qualifiraiions of a good 
a'spect, and a clear voice; for I was so charmed 
with the gracefulness of his figure and delivery, as 
well as w ith the discourses he pronounced, that I 
think I never passed any time more to my satisfac- 
tion. A sermon repeated after this manner is like 
the composition of a poet in the mouth of a graceful 
actor. 

1 could heartily wish that more of our country 
clergy would follow this examiile; and instead of 
wasting tlieir spirits in laborious compositions of 
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their own, would endeavour after a handsome elocu- 
tion, and all those other talents that are proper to 
enforce what has been penned by greater masters. 
This would not only be more easy to themselves, 
but more edifying to the people. 

u 



Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens. 

Ph^dr. 1 ab. V, lib. ii. 

Out of breath to no purpose, and very busy about 
nothinsr. 

AS I was yesterday morning walking with Sir 
Roger before his house, a country fellow brought 
him a huge fish, which, he told him, Mr. William 
Wimble had caught that very morning; ami that 
he presented it, with his service to him, and in- 
tended to come and dine with him. At the same 
time he delivered a It-tter, which my friend read 
to me as soon as the messenger lef t hiui. 

" StR Roger, 

I desire you to accept of a jack, which is 
the best i have caught this season. I intend to 
come and st?\y wiili you a week, and see h'>w the 
perch bill' in the Blaik River. I observed, with 
some concern, the last timt- I saw you upon the 
b<jw-ling g.een, that your v^hip wanted a la^h to it; 
Iwill bring half a dozen with me that 1 twi.sied last 
week, which I hope will serve you all the time 
you are in the country. I have not been out of 
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tbe <;add'e for six days last past, having been at 
l^A on with Sir John's eldest son. He lakes to his 
learning hugely. I am, . 

" Sir, 

*' Your humble servant, 
*♦ Will Wimble." 

This extraordinary letter, and message that ac- 
companied it, made me vt-ry curious to know the 
character and quality of the gentleman who sent 
them; which 1 ftiund to be as lolhms: — Will 
Wiiwble IS vounger brother to a baronet, and de- 
Sceiidud nf the aii' ient family of the Wimbles. 
He is now between forty and fifty ; but being bred 
to no busint-s-., and l)i)rn t(» no estate, he gent-rally 
lives vvi'h his elder broiher as superinttndant of 
his game. He hunts a pack of dogs btlter than 
any man in the country, and is very famous for 
finding out a hure. He is extrem* ly well vrrsed 
in all the littlt- hanilicr.tfts of un id e man; he 
makes a May-fly to a uiirach; ; and furnishes the 
whole country with angle- rods. As he is a good- 
natured tiflicioiis fellow, and very much esteemed 
upon acci»unt of his family, he is a welcome guest 
at every house, and keeps up a good correspond- 
ence Hinong ail the gentlemen ab"Ut him. He 
carries a tu ijj root in his pocket from one to 
another, or exchanges a puppy between a conple 
of fii^n is ihcit live perhaps in tl>e opposite sides of 
the County Will is a particular f.ivourite of all 
the younir heirs, whom he frequently obhges ^^i'h 
a net I hat he has we <ved, or a setting dog thnt he 
has made himself. Hi; now and then presents a p ir 
of garters of his own knitting to their mothers or 
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sisters; and raises a great deal of mirth among them, 
by inquiring, as olten as he meets ihem, how they 
wear ? Trjese gentleman-iike maiiutactures and 
obliging little humours make Will the darling of 
the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of 
him, when we saw him make up to us with two or 
three hazel twigs in his hand, that he had cut in Sir 
Roger's woods as he came through them in his 
way to the house. 1 was very much pleased to ob- 
serve on one side the hearty and sincere welcome 
with which Sir Roger received him, and on the 
other, the secret joy which his guest discovered at 
sight of the good old knight. After the first sa- 
lutes were aver. Will desired Sir Roger to lend 
him one of his servants to carry a set of shuttle- 
cocks he had with him in a little box, to a lady 
that lived about a mile off, to whom it seems he 
had promised such a present for above this half 
year. Sir Roger's back was no sooner turned, but 
honest Will began to tell me of a large cock phea- 
sant that he had sprung in one of the neighbouring 
woods, with two or three other adventures of the 
same nature. Odd and uncommon characters are 
the game that I look for, and most delight in; for 
which reason I was as much pleased with the no- 
Telty of the person that talked to me, as he could 
be for his life with the springing of a pheasant, 
and therefore listened to him with more than ordi- 
nary attention. 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rung to 
dinner, where the gentleman I have been speaking 
of had the pleasure of seeing the huge jack he had 
caught ser\ed Ujj for the first dish in a most sump- 
tuous manner. Upon our sitting down to it, 
he gave us a long account how he had hooked it, 
played with it, foiled it, and at length drew it upon 
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the bank, with several other particulars that lasted 
ali the Ijist cuur>e. A disli ot wild Ibwl that came 
atterwarUj furni.^hed conversation for the resi of 
the dinner, which conciuued with a late inventioa 
of Will s for iriijj.oving ilie quail-pipe. 

Upon v\ iLlidrawiiig into Ui^ loo.ii after dinner, I 
was secretly touched wiin co...pd>3ioii towaids the 
hoiietl ^eiultiiian ihat had iuiieu v^iiU us; and 
could iiut Uui coiiaiuer, wtcti a ^leat ueai ut con> 
cern, hovv so good nn heart, and :>ucii bu~y liands, 
weic v\ holly eiiiploveu in iiiUeb; that 6o much 
huui'tiiuy bUouiU oe so little beneticial to others, 
ai.a ao mucti industry so little ad\ a.itageuus to 
bi.nself. The same te.aper of niuid and application 
to ..ifairs uiigut have recoinmended huu to the 
pULil.c esteem, and have rai^seJ his lortune ia 
-anothrr station nf iile. What good lo his country, 
or Liai^elt, might nut a lrudt;r or merchant 
have L.une witti j^Kjii useful, though oidiuary 
quatihcation> f 

Will W imble's is the case of many a younger 
brother of a gieat family, wiio had ramer see ilieir 
chiidien starve liko gentlemen, than thrive in a 
trade or proft^&sioii that is benea.h liitii' quality. 
This humour tills seveial paris of Europe with 
prii;e and beggary. 1-^ is tlie hiippiiiess of a trading 
nation, like uur^, that the youitj^er sons, though 
incap:.Oie of any liberal a>ior profeasioii, may 
placed in such a way tile as may peihaps tnable 
them to vie with the best of their lamdy ; aci ord- 
iiiijly .^e hnd several citizens, that we.e launtiied 
into the world watt iidno^v fo.tune^, lismg by 
hunest industry to greats:'! e tales tnan tliosc of 
their eitler brothers, it is not imprubable but 
Will W..S formerly tried at divinity, law, or 
physic ; and that tinding bis gt-nius did not lie 
that way, his parents gave him up at length lo hi» 
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own inventions. But certainly, however improper 
he might have been for studies of a higher nature, 
he was perfectly well turned for the occupations 
of trade and commerce. As I think this is a 
point which cannot be too much inculcated, I 
shall desire my reader to compare what I have 
here written with what I have said in my twenty- 
first speculation. 

L. 
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